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TRIBUNE  Readers  acted  fast  when  the  TRIBUNE  presented  a 
course  on  investnrent  principles  in  co-operation  with  Chicago 
member  firms  of  the  New  York  and  Midwest  Stock  Exchanges. 
The  first  two  coupon  offers  in  the  TRIBUNE  brought  more 
than  10,000  requests  for  tickets  to  the  3  sessions  on  con¬ 
secutive  Wednesday  evenings.  The  demand  was  double  the 
number  the  "classroom"  could  accommodate,  even  though 
the  school  was  held  in  one  of  the  largest  theaters  in  the  country. 


Here  is  a  measure  of  the  strength  behind  the 
figures  and  beyond  the  charts.  The  TRIBUNE 
is  first  in  editoriai  influence,  first  in  circuia- 
tion— leading  the  other  Chicago  papers  by 
425,000  more  readers  every  day.  This  is  vi¬ 
tality.  This  is  persuasive  power.  This  is  the 
TRIBUNE.  Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the 
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Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 

More  than  10,000  Chicagoans  request  tickets  for  the  3-session  Chicago  Tribune  investors  School 


Wood  presents  a  new  series  of  self-con¬ 
tained  Reel,  Tension  and  Autopaster 
units  that  are  a  smaller  size  and  less 
expensive  counterpart  of  similar  equip¬ 
ment  so  widely  used  by  large  printing 
firms  and  newspaper  plants. 


If  you  operate  web  fed  press  equipment, 
any  of  our  three  models  can  be  attached 
to  virtually  any  make  of  press.  They  are 
economical  to  install  and  operate,  and 
handle  paper  rolls  from  20"  to  40"  in 
width  and  from  28"  to  42"  in  diameter. 


Send  for  onr  illustrated  brochure. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Tlie  UlOOD  "Economy 

Reel,  Tension  and  Autopaster  Unit 


For  Web  Fed 
Rolls  up  to  I 
40  Inches  wide 


MODEL  II  Reel  ill  loading  position.  Roll  mounted  on  spindle  arm.. 


MODEL  II.  All  mechanical 
movements  powered  electrically. 
Only  two  push  buttons  used  for 
makiiiK  splice  by  WOOD  Electro¬ 
tab.  The  first  rotates  reel  into 
pasting  position,  lowers  brush 
arm,  engages  drive,  brings  roll  to 
tveb  speed.  Operator  pushes 
“Paste”  button  to  make  splice. 
Web  tension  maintained  by  disc 
core  brake  with  feed-back  mech¬ 
anism,  consisting  of  the  WOOD, 
FBR-1  controls.  Fully  automatic 
pasting  cycle,  optional. 


a  MOOKI.S  AUK  AX’AILAllLK 


MOOELi  I,  Mechanical  movements,  electric¬ 
ally  |>owere<l  and  operated  by  push  button  opera¬ 
tion.  WOOD  Klectrotab  makes  full  speed  paste. 


MOPELj  IX,  As  illustrated. 


\fOI3ELj  III.  Same  as  Model  11  except  for 
web  tension.  Kunnini;  belt  system  used  — Disc 
cure  brakes  fur  transition  — tail  measuring 
included. 


New  York’s  No.l  Evening  Newspaper 
Launches  a  Major  Editorial 
Expansion  Program! 


AMONG  THE  NEW  FACES 
IN  THE  NEW  YORK 
JOURNAL-AMERiCAN 

Harry  S.  Truman 
John  Chamberlain 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
Dr.  Joyce  Brothers 
Warren  Rogers 
Clare  Boothe  Luce 
Charles  Van  Rensselaer 
Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
Mary  Feeley 
Andre  Maurois 
Paul  Conrad 
Peg  Bracken 
Jack  Nicklaus 
Victor  Lasky 
Thomas  R.  Henry 
Noel  Anthony 


More  than  a  score  of  outstanding  writers,  helpful  features  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  and  another  world-wide  news  service  have  been 
added  to  the  daily  and  Sunday  Journal-American  in  a  new  product 
improvement  program. 

The  acquisition  of  articles  by  highly  respected  public  figures  and 
talented  columnists  now  broadens  the  Journal-American’s  appeal  to  the 
New  York  reading  public. 

Hearst  Headline  Service,  UPI  and  AP  have  been  augmented  by 
addition  of  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  service  to  give 
Journal-American  news  pages  greater  background  and  significance  than 
ever  before. 

A  group  of  senior  editors  headed  by  Pulitzer-Prize  winner  Frank 
Conniff,  National  Editor  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  has  been  assigned 
to  Washington  for  coverage  of  the  Nation’s  capital  in  greater  depth. 

At  the  same  time,  the  News  content,  the  Business  and  Financial 
section,  the  Women’s  Pages,  the  Sports  section  and  the  Amusement 
department  have  been  allocated  additional  space. 

)|c  ^  :|e 

This  expansion  program  provides  confident  assurance  for 
advertisers  that  the  Journal-American  will  maintain  the  substantial 
circulation  leadership  of  the  New  York  evening  field  it  has  enjoyed 
for  over  60  years. 

This  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  New  Yorkers  bought  more 
than  600,000  copies  of  the  Journal-American  the  first  day  publication 
was  resumed  after  the  114-day  strike. 


JouriS 


New  York 


Inencan 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 
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WANT  MORE  OUT 
OF  BALTIMORE? 


Reach  the  Lively  Moderns 
Who  Keep  News-Posted!!!! 


It’s  the  young  at  heart  who  keep  on  the  move 
— who  want  to  live  well  and  aren’t  afraid  to 
spend.  And  it’s  the  lively  moderns  in  booming 
Baltimore  who  find  the  lively  News-Post  the 
kind  of  newspaper  they  want  to  read. 

The  News-Post  delivers  more  circulation,  more 
family  coverage,  more  readers  for  your  adver¬ 
tising  dollar.  It  delivers  more  homes  with 
three  or  more  persons,  more  homes  with  chil¬ 
dren,  more  homes  with  both  men  and  women 
under  45.  Put  more  in  the  News-Post  and  you’ll 
get  more  out  of  Baltimore. 


Baltimori^ifirtlews-Post 
and  Sunday  American 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 
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APRIL 

2 1 •24— Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Conference,  Olympia,  Washington. 

21- 25— National  Cartoonists  Society,  Astor  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

22- 26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention.  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

25- 27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Confer- 
I  ence,  Knickerbocker  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

j  25-27 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

26- 27 — Colorado  Nevrspaper  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  University 

'  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

26-27 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  7,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

j  26-27— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Western 
I  Pa.  and  West  Va. 

I  27— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10,  Eugene,  Oregon.  Washington,  Idaho, 

>  Montana,  and  Alaska. 

I  27-28 — AP  Louisiana-Mississippi,  Robert  E.  Lee  Motel,  Jackson,  Miss. 

'  28-30— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Akron. 

'  28-30 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  International  Inn,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

28- May  4— Journalism  Week,  54th,  University  of  Missouri  School  of 

I  Journalism,  Columbia. 

29- May  10— American  Press  Institute,  The  Sunday  Newspaper  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

30 -  The  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

MAY 

1- 3 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 

Toronto. 

2- 4— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

56th  semi-annual,  Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

2- 4 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  15th  Conference,  Pitts¬ 

burgh  Hilton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3- 4— Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association.  Dos  Moines. 

3- 5— New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Ritz  Carlton 

Hotel.  Atlantic  City. 

4 —  Minnesota  AP  newspaper  organization,  St.  Paul. 

4— Region  1 1  Sigma  Deilta  Chi,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Nevada,  Arizona  and 
Hawaii. 

4 — Region  9  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Colorado  Springs.  Wyoming,  Utah,  Col¬ 
orado,  New  Mexico. 

4- 5 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Holiday  Inn  motel,  Durham,  N.  C.  ^ 

5- 7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Mechanical  Conference 

(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions).  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

5-8-— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston, 
Texas. 

5-8 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Manager  Hotel, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

8- 11 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc.  Water  Tower  Inn, 

Chicago. 

9- 11 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  International  Inn, 

Washington,  D.C. 

9- 1 1 — University  of  Wisconsin  Journalism  Institutes,  Wisconsin  Center, 

Madison. 

10- 12— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  and  Texas  Association  convention,  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas 

1 1 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  distinguished  awards  in  Journalism  Banquet,  Statler- 
Hilton,  Dallas,  Texas.  Also  Region  8  for  Texas.  Oklahoma,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana. 

12- 14 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec. 

13- 24— American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  seminar.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York. 

16- 18 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nlttany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

17 —  Southern  California  UPl  Editors,  Hollywood  Thunderblrd  Inn,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif. 

17-18 — Region  5  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Kentucky^ 

17- 18 — ^Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Leathern  Smith  Lodge, 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

18 —  Region  6  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  North 
I  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

18-19 — Oklahoma  AP  State  Newspaper  Members,  Western  Hills  Lodge, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

18-24 — Newspaper  Management  Workshop,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  III. 
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First,  in  John  Strohm's 

Our  Crazy  Food  Farm  Problom 

And  now,  in  Ray  Cromley's 


"Your  in-depth  News  Page  dis¬ 
patches  and  the  way  your  new 
features  become  family  favor¬ 
ites  with  our  readers  make  your 
Daily  Service  invaluable  to  us." 


•  . .  Newtpopor  Entarprisa  takas  year  read 
ers  insMa  o  crucial  national  problom  wMi 
hord  digging^  knowlodgeoblo  ond  porsonol* 


Tho  fivo-part  Cromloy  sorios  U  timed  for 
maximum  reader  impact  as  the  nation  focos 
the  threat  of  o  gonorol  roilrood  strike. 


PoHy’o  Pointoro 


Novel  Hair  Spray  Use 

Sy  telljr  Creaer,  NrtMpoper  Enterprite  A$$n, 

DEAR  POLLY  - 1  have  found  »  way  to 
make  my  hair  behave  after  a  ahampee.  If 
the  hatr  e  fitfhly  and  fuU  of  atatic  e)ee> 
irtcHy,  )uat  apray  your  bairbruah  with  hair 
apray-  Thla  makca  the  hair  behave  without 
9-  the  sticky,  stiff  feeling  that  ofun  reeutta 

,  .Jw  from  the  UM  of  too  much  apray  direcUy  on 

^  '  the  hair —DORA. 

DEAR  POLLY— For  smoother  ironing.  I 
\V\  *>"  ^ 

^  over  a  piece  of  white  candle  or  paraffin.  To 


'How  Now,  Brown  Cow?" 


tach  to  tho  ironing  boord  cover  wHh  a  Urge  safety  pin.  Tb 
pad  can  dropped  over  the  edge  of  tho  boord.  out  of  tho  waj 
while  ironing,  when  the  iron  seems  "sluggiah."  run  it  over  th 
paraffin  or  candle  on  the  pad.— E.  L 

My  sincere  thanks:  Mr*.  E.  L.'s  Mca  is  certainty  an  In^ 
pfwvemenl  ever  my  farmer  messy  way  W  umg  meHcd 
eandU  en  a  feMed  pirn  ef  newspaper.^POLLY. 

DEAR  POLLY  For  a  pretty  -  ^ 


By  NEAL  ADAMS 


You  can  depend  on  new  features  from  NEA 
to  get  off  to  a  fast  start  and  become  fast 
friends  of  your  readers  because  the  Daily  Serv¬ 
ice  is  a  constantly  up-dated,  scientific  selection 
of  "most  wanted"  reader  fare — not  a  hit-or- 
miss  grab-bag. 

You'll  find  this  reflected  in  the  news-in-depth 
releases  found  nowhere  else  but  on  the  NEA 


Daily  News  Page  ...  in  the  By-Line  Columns. 
.  .  .  Enterprising  Comics.  .  .  .  Entertainment 
Features.  .  .  .  Sports  Green.  .  .  .  Modern 
Women's  Pages. 

If  you  have  not  seen  what  NEA  Daily  Service 
is  doing  nowadays,  let  us  send  you  "Six  Days 
With  NEA."  .  .  .  showing  all  the  doily  features 
that  help  build  great  local  newspapers. 


EMTaitPftlsa  AfCtmttmm 
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une  of  a  series 


GROWTH 


In  the  twenty  year  period  from  1940 
through  1960,  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  showed  an  increase  of 
180%.  During  the  same  period  retail 
display  grew  116%  and  national  grew 
83%. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  “growth  in¬ 
dustry”  within  your  own  business,  clas¬ 
sified  is  a  good  place  to  invest  your  time 
and  effort.  It  is  capable  of  earning  an 
average  rate  per  line  second  only  to 
national.  Production  costs  per  page  can 
be  the  lowest  in  your  paper  because  you 
don’t  reset  the  whole  page  every  day. 
No  other  media  can  offer  the  public 
anything  comparable  to  newspaper 
classified. 

In  many  cities,  classified  produces  up 
to  40%  of  total  advertising  revenue.  On  a 
national  average  it  produces  22%  of  total 
advertising  revenue,  and  it  is  still  grow¬ 
ing,  and  at  a  faster  pace  than  any  other 
newspaper  ad  category. 


If  yem  trt  mt  ttou:  using  the  MacDosuld 
CUssifud  Strtice  or  lb*  MscDosudd 
SfiMt  Bmidrr  (Unified  dispUy  seriice, 
uv  uidl  be  beppy  to  send  yon  n  semple 
copy  uilbonl  obiignlion.  Address  yonr 
Uller  or  enrd  to: 


I 


HARRISON  C.  MacDONALD  &  SONS  INC. 
E  O.  BOX  225  /  LAFAYETTE  INDIANA 
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My  good  friend,  Miss  Martha  G.  Palmer,  has  resigned  as 
assistant  food  and  beverage  manager  at  the  Henry  Hudson 
Hotel  (my  home  these  last  17  years)  to  become  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  big-and-beautiful  Beekman  Tower  Hotel. 
She  formerly  was  with  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  was  once  a  press 
'  aide  to  President  Roosevelt  and  she’s  a  great-niece  of  Potter 
Palmer,  financier  who  built  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago.  .  .  . 
Arthur  James  Pegler,  who  died  at  99  in  1961,  while  writing 
the  “Barclay  Beekman”  column  for  the  New  York  Mirror, 
described  a  dowager  arriving  at  a  ball  “like  a  clipper  ship  ^ 
with  a  pedigree  flying  from  her  spanker  boom.”  Incidentally,  a 
biography  of  his  son,  Westbrook  Pegler,  will  be  published  May 
10.  It’s  “Pegler:  Angry  Man  of  the  Press,”  (Beacon  Press, 
Boston)  by  Oliver  Pilat,  political  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Post.  .  .  .  Many  newsmen  performed  many  varied  services 
during  the  New  York  newspaper  strike.  Eugene  Spagnoli,  New 
York  Daily  News,  was  a  substitute  teacher. 

Ala$^  Poor  Jotirnalist 

If  you  write  a  polished  prf>8e, 
j  Find  a  reader,  friend,  who  glows ; 

I  If  one  word  is  ungrammatical, 

I  Fifty  voices  are  ecstatical. 

— Jacob  C.  Solovay 

1  — Heady  heads:  “Eleven  Karries  Kamera,  Raptures  Kountless 

Kuts.  Kan’t  Komprehend” — Langdon  (N.  Dak.)  Cavalier  County 
j  Republican  (don’t  ask  what  it  means;  we  no  komprehend) ; 

:  “This  is  for  MEN  Only — And  Curious  Women  Readers” — 

I  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press  (about  a  new  contraceptive 
for  men) ;  “Aw,  Nyets!  Lunik  Misses  Moonik”  and  “Car 
Smooch  Costs  Hubby” — Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner',  , 
“Dobbin’s  Divots  Dismay  Neighbors” — Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour', 
“Ask  Not  for  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  .  .  .  But  Who  the  Heck  Is 
!  Tolling  the  Bell?” — Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

A  blazing  fire  on  Main  Street 
'  May  stand  out  fiery  red 

I  But  never  will  it  stand  out 

Like  “typos”  in  a  head. 

—Larry  Bee,  Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Headlight 

— G>luinnist  George  Fuermann,  Houston  Post’s  “Post  Card”  columnist, 
reports  a  Texas  weekly  in  1956  headlined:  “Stork  Shower  Held,  Couple 
To  Wed.”  He  carried  a  full  column  of  typographical  errors,  pointing 
i  out  that  the  phrase  “To  he  or  not  to  be”  contains  2,759,022  chances  to 
I  make  a  typographical  error.  ...  Joe  Strear,  account  executive  at  David 
I  O.  Alber  Associates’  public  relations  firm,  notes  that  the  New  York 
j  World-Telegram  &  Sun  carried  a  headline:  “State  Liquor  Authority 
I  Reported  Incensed  At  (D.  A.)  Hogan  Moves.”  Who  wrote  the  story? 

— Tom  Collins.  .  .  .  Harry  Neigher,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald  columnist, 
j  gets  mail  addressed  to  Hairy  Neigh,  Harry  Nayuh,  Harry  Nayer,  Harriet 
I  Neyhor. 

I  Proof  reading's  such  a  vexing  chore 

I  Poor  scanners  such  as  I 

I  Some  fool-proof  method  should  explore 

Like  an  electric  eye. 

I  — E.  J.  Muse,  El  Paso,  Texas 

I  — Jerry  Lyst,  Indiarvapolis  (Ind.)  Star  reporter,  and  Mrs. 

Lyst  are  parents  of  two  daughters — the  first  bom  on  Mrs. 

I  Lyst’s  birthday  and  the  second  was  born  recently  on  Jerry’s 
birthday.  .  .  ,  Half  of  the  world’s  newspapers  and  scientific 
journals  are  published  in  English,  the  National  Geographic 
Society  points  out.  About  300,000,000  persons  speak  English, 
making  it  second  only  to  Chinese.  .  .  .  L.  L.  Edge,  managing 
editor  of  the  Country  Squire  and  the  Village  Squire,  twin  publi¬ 
cations  serving  the  Southwest  from  Kansas  City,  called  his 
column  “Exlge-ing  In.”  .  .  .  The  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal 
reports  a  woman  told  police  “someone  entered  her  hose  and 
stole  a  letter  containing  a  $50  check.”  .  .  .  Nat  Marks,  now 
an  Information  Officer  for  the  California  State  Division  of 
Industrial  Safety,  called  his  column  “Marks  on  Paper.” 
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YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  TO 
BE  HALF  RIGHT  when  you're 
selling  fhe  nation's  13th  largest  standard 
metropolitan  market  —  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
It  Includes  some  of  the  highest  Income  per 
family  areas  in  the  country  —  and  annually 
will  spend  over  $600  million  for  food  alone. 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  BE 

RIGHT!  Use  one  newspaper  and  you're 
way  less  than  half  right.  You'll  reach  only 
40%  family  coverage!  Use  BOTH  newspapers 
and  reach  70%  coverage.  That's  what  smart 
buyers  are  doing.  It's  one  reason  why  our 
daily  linage  increases  last  year  topped  that 
of  all  other  Newark  and  New  York  newspapers. 

LARGEST  Morning  Newspaper  in  New  Jersey 
Represented  by — Moloney,  Regan  A  Schmitt,  Inc. 


EWARK  STAR-LEDGER 


editorial 


Where  Are  We  Going? 

VEN  if  the  subjects  were  not  on  the  announced  agenda  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention  next  week 
it  is  a  sure  thing  that  the  problems  of  automation  and  labor  contracts 
will  be  the  most  discussed  items  among  newspaper  executives  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  These  two  problems,  along 
with  that  of  rising  costs  which  is  basically  involved  in  the  others,  have 
been  growing  in  importance  since  World  War  II.  The  recent  strikes 
in  New  York  and  Cleveland  have  demonstrated  forcefully  that  the 
future  of  the  newspaper  business  may  be  seriously  affected  if  solutions 
are  not  found. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  suggestion  put  forth  by  F.  M.  Flynn, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  News,  in  E&P  last  week  for  a  conference 
of  representative  publishers  from  major  cities  and  international  of¬ 
ficers  of  all  newspaper  unions.  It  would  be  expecting  too  much  of  such 
a  conference  to  anticipate  that  concrete  solutions  might  be  found. 
But,  at  least,  there  would  be  an  exchange  of  views  about  the  news¬ 
paper  business  that  might  clear  the  air  for  a  long-range  approach 
to  mutual  problems  and  ambitions. 

A  good  theme  would  be;  “Where  are  we  going?” 

Are  we  going  to  be  faced  with  a  major  strike  every  time  a  new 
technique  or  machine  promises  more  efficient  newspaper  production? 
Are  union  leaders  going  to  demand  tribute  from  publishers  for  jier- 
mission  to  use  labor-saving  devices?  Are  newspapers  going  to  be  lx>und 
into  a  continually  rising  cost  spiral  because  they  cannot  enjoy  the 
full  benefits  of  automation  as  it  becomes  available? 

What  of  the  p)eople  who  work  for  newspapers?  What  future  do  they 
have  if  the  business  from  which  they  earn  their  living  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  modernize  and  be  more  efficient?  What  can  be  done  to 
protect  them  from  loss  of  jobs  without  closing  the  door  on  progress? 

How  can  labor  and  management  work  together  for  the  successful 
future  of  the  business  that  supports  both? 

Where  are  we  going  and  how  can  we  get  there  with  the  greatest 
good  for  the  largest  number? 

A  letter  from  an  official  of  the  .\merican  Newspaper  Guild  criticizes 
our  editorial  of  .April  13  titled  “Strike  .Aftermath”  in  which  we  said 
that  an  effort  must  be  made  to  thrash  out  some  of  these  questions  “or 
there  is  the  possibility  that  it  could  happen  all  over  again.” 

Daniel  A.  McLaughlin,  a  Guild  vice-president,  says  that  “initially 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
newspaper  business.”  We  agree,  and  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  some  effort  to  arrive  at  an  understanding. 

He  also  says:  “Secondly,  a  meeting  on  the  terms  proposed  by  Mr. 
Flynn  hardly  would  be  a  meeting  of  equals”  because  the  agenda,  ob¬ 
jectives  and  policies  would  be  drafted  by  publishers.  He  concludes; 
“We’re  willing  and  anxious  to  find  an  intelligent  and  workable  avenue 
to  stabilize  labor  relations  in  the  newspaper  industry.  But  loaded 
editorials  and  loaded  conferences  don’t  provide  the  answer.” 

We  suggest,  if  union  leaders  are  anxious  to  establish  some  stability 
and  if  they  are  suspicious  of  publishers’  motives,  that  they  draw  up 
an  agenda  and  that  they  issue  the  invitations  for  a  conference  to  neu’s- 
paper  publishers.  We  believe  most  publishers  will  accept.  If  leaders 
of  newspaper  unions  would  organize  such  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  peace  and  progress  in  newspajjer  lal)or  negotiations, 
it  would  go  down  in  history  as  an  outstanding  example  of  labor  states¬ 
manship. 


Behold,  the  former  things  are  come  to 
pass,  and  netc  things  do  I  declare:  before 
they  spring  forth  I  tell  you  of  them.— 
Isaiah,  XLIIt  9. 
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POLITICAL  IMAGE 


Knox,  Nashville  Banner 


Short  Takes 


Winners  Named 
In  Foul  Shooting 
— Elizabeth  (N,J.)  Journal 


Lady,  your  feet’s  too  big 
— Denver  (Colo.)  Poet 
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Police  Search  Set 
For  Dog  Biting  Girl 
— Waehirigton  (D.C.)  Star 


Sandia  to  Observe  UN  Day 
With  International  Mess 
— Sandia  Croeeroade,  Albuquerque, 
N.M. 


Methodists 
Pick  Head 
For  Home 

— Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 


UP  PERISCOPE! 

Burck,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
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WHAT  'MANAGED  NEWS'? 

Dobbins,  Boston  Traveler 


Top 
spot  news 
coverage 
...plus! 


Women,  Culture,  the  CIA 

Harry  Ferguson,  UPI’s  Washington- 
based  National  Reporter,  turned  his 
experienced  writing  hand  to  three  top¬ 
ics  with  high  reader  interest.  In  sepa¬ 
rate  easy-to-read  reports,  Ferguson 
gave  fresh  meaning  and  insight  to  the 
American  woman  and  her  place  in  so¬ 
ciety,  the  culture  boom  which  is  sweep¬ 
ing  the  country,  and  the  function  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  the 
cloak-and-dagger  struggle  with  Russia. 


To  the  Last  Bullet 

Ray  Moloney,  UPI’s  chief  correopond- 
ent  in  the  Middle  East,  reconstructed 
the  last  hours  of  Iraq’s  Kassem  regime 
in  a  dramatic,  on  the  scene  dispatch 
from  Baghdad.  Moloney’s  report  wa* 
a  skillfully-written  chronological 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  a  revolution 


Foreign  Aid 


UPI  correspondents  around  the  world 
contributed  to  a  comprehensive,  up-to- 
date  analysis  of  foreign  aid  and  the  role 
it  plays  in  the  cold  war.  In  ten  thor¬ 
oughly-researched  dispatches,  they 
examined  in  detail  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  United  States,  the  smaller 
nations  of  the  free  world  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 


An  Interview  with 
The  First  Lady 

Washington  correspondent  Helen 
Thomas  told  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  story  in  a  finely -drawn  word 
portrait  of  one  of  the  world’s  most  in¬ 
fluential  and  talked-about  women.  This 
dispatch  was  accompanied  by  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  text  of  Miss  Thomas’ 
exclusive  interview. 


I 


The  Movies:  Then  and  Now 


UPI  Hollj^ood  correspondent  Vernon 
Scott  traced  the  rise  and  fall  of  Ameri¬ 
can  movies  in  a  lively,  readable  series 
of  three  dispatches.  His  close-up  on  the 
dilemma  of  the  movies  recalled  Holly¬ 
wood’s  great  days  as  the  world  center 
of  screen  enterteinment  and  detailed 
the  factors  that  have  caused  its  decline. 
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Great  Decisions 

These  timely  dispatches  by  UPI  corre¬ 
spondents  covered  a  broad  spectnun  of 
significant  world  issues— from  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  the  | 
depth  of  the  rift  between  Russia  and 
R^  China.  They  appeared  in  scores 
of  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 


Recollections  of  a  Rebel 

Jose  M.  Gonzalez,  in  a  three-part 
series  written  for  UPI  after  he  was  ran¬ 
somed,  put  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion 
into  sharp  focus  by  recalling  his  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  member  of  tbe  Cuban  free¬ 
dom  fighters.  It  was  a  stirring  step-by- 
step  account  of  the  part  Gonzalez 
played  in  the  invasion,  his  attempt  to 
escape  Castro’s  militia,  his  capture, 
trial  and  imprisonment  and,  finally,  his 
return  to  loved  ones  in  Miami. 


War  in  Viet  Nam 

Neil  Sheehan,  UPI  correspondent  in 
Saigon,  painted  a  vivid  word  picture  of 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam’s  rice  paddies  in 
terms  of  the  4,000  American  troops 
risking  their  lives  in  combat.  He  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  a  “lonely,  often  frustrating 
and  intensely  personal  kind  of  war  the 
ultimate  stakes  of  which  are  perhaps  all 
of  Southeast  Asia.” 


The  Last  Battle  of  Katanga 

When  Katanga  finally  fell  apart  in 
January,  UPI  correspondent  Peter 
Lynch  wrote  a  lucid  recap  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  that  ended  Moise  Tshombe’s  30- 
month  battle  for  an  independent  Congo 
state.  His  sight-and-sounds  report 
recorded  the  death  of  Katanga  with 
historical  perspective  and  dramatic 
incident. 


y^ress 

^  ntemational 


Here  are  just  a  few  recent  cases 
pointing  up  the  extra  dimension 
in  news  UPI  subscribers  get 
every  day  as  part 
of  their  regular  service. 


This  extra  dimension  deepens 
and  broadens  the  UPI 
spot  news  file  with 
writing  and  reporting 
that  readers  talk  about 
and  remember. 


Dispatches  like  these  are  typical 
of  the  extra  enterprise 
and  timeliness  that  editors 
everywhere  count  on 
from  UPI. 


Man  and  Space 

This  new  UPI  column  takes  a  well-in¬ 
formed  look  every  week  at  the  people 
and  problems  involved  in  U.S,  space 
projects.  Written  by  Alvin  B.  Webb, 
chief  of  the  UPI  bureau  at  Cape  Canav¬ 
eral,  it  reports  the  interesting  sidelights 
of  America’s  efforts  to  reach  the  moon 
and  beyond. 


Britain’s  Winter  of  Discontent 

Paul  R.  Allerup,  UPI’s  general  Euro¬ 
pean  news  manager  in  London,  took  the 
first  day  of  spring  to  write  a  perceptive 
dispatch  on  a  Britain  beleaguered  by 
a  winter  of  severe  weather,  rising  un¬ 
employment  and  diplomatic  setbacks. 
His  report  evaluated  the  prospects  of 
a  “glorious  summer”  on  both  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  fronts. 


City  in  Trouble 

The  District  of  Columbia’s  rising  crime 
rate  and  its  school  and  racial  problems 
were  the  subject  of  three  dispatches 
written  by  Louis  Cassels,  a  veteran 
member  of  UPI’s  Washington  staff. 
Cassels  analyzed  the  reasons  behind 
Washington’s  troubles  and  assessed  the 
steps  that  are  being  taken  to  solve  them. 
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Editor  _  _ 
T5dltorial  Page 


If  you  can  still  get  him,  RUSSELL  KIRK  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  your  greatest  editorial 
page  assets.  Inquire! 


speaking  of  Regional  Editions . . . 

in  Indianapolis 
it  takes  four 
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Combined 
coverage  of  Metro¬ 
politan  indianapoiis  70.0% 

Combined  cost  per  thousand  for 
Metropoiitan  Indianapolis 
circulation  <  color  pogo  $224.64 


Undupiicated  coverage  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Indianapolis  71.5% 


Cost  per  thousand  for 
Metropolitan  Indianapolis 


4  color  pmgm 


$10.10 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  ROTO  MAGAZINE 
WAS  BORN  REGIONAL! 

Home-edited  and  distributed  by  a  great  metropolitan  newspaper,  The  Indianapolis 
Star  Magazine  serves  a  natural  regional  market.  It  is  one  of  the  Locally-Edited  Maga¬ 
zines,  a  member  of  Sunday  and  can  be  bought  singly  or  in  any  combination  with 
53  other  home-edited  magazines  which  blanket  41  major  markets. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  on  the  WORCESTER  M 


RICHARD  C.  STEELE 

President  and  Publisher 


FORREST  W.  SEYMOUR 
Editor 


GORDON  A.  O’BRIEN 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer 


With  an  investment  of  over  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  in  plant 
and  mechanical  improvements  in 
1962,  we  have  cmnpleted  a  single 
but  important  phase  in  our  long 
term  plans  for  serving  the  grow* 
ing  Central  New  England  market 
with  the  finest  newspapers  it  is 
possible  to  produce.  The  evidence 
is  clear  that  readers  and  adver* 
tisers  alike  respond  to  these  ef: 
forts  to  improve  our  papers  in 
news  content  and  in  quality  of 
printing. 


Progress  at  the  Worcestety  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Telegram  and  Gazette  is 
planned  and  executed  in  the  spirit 
of  never  -  taking  -  readers  -  for  - 
granted.  Better  newspapering  is  a 
constant  challenge  to  which  we 
devote  our  creative  talents,  our 
energy,  and  our  investment  dol¬ 
lars. 

Teamwork  is  the  key  to  accom- 
^'pUshment.  Pictured  here  are  di¬ 
visional  heads '  fepoKting  on  the 
progress  of  their  departmental 
operations. 


Seven  days  a  week  we  are  prov* 
ing  that  good  newspapers  CAN 
be  both  local  and  homey  .  .  .  . 
and  metropolitan,  worldwide  in 
coverage. 


A  school  board  meeting  in  Ux¬ 
bridge?  We  cover  it  ( 16  staflF 
bureaus  strategically  located 
throughout  Central  Massachu¬ 
setts)  ....  A  hassle  over  road 
(xmtracts  at  the  State  House?  We 
cover  it  ( our  3-man  Boston 
Bureau  on  Beacon  Hill  works 
around  the  clock)  ....  James 
Reston  analyzing  Cuban  diplo¬ 
macy?  We  carry  it  (the  whole 
New  York  Times  News  Service, 
plus  AP,  UPI,  etc. ) 


Financial  coverage  the  equal 
of  any  in  New  England,  4-color 
food  and  fashicms,  top  political 
columnists  and  cartoonists,  popu¬ 
lar  letters-to-the-editor  columns, 
seven  editions  a  day,  big  spcnts 
sections  .  .  .  For  the  Central 
Massachusetts  reader,  whatever 
his  taste,  we  fill  his  needs. 


R  MASSACHUSETTS  TELEGRAM  and  GAZETTE 


Important  additims  and  com¬ 
plete  modernization  of  certain 
equipment  last  year,  brings  our 
pressroom  to  an  enviable  level  of 
efficiency.  We  added  a  new  Scott 
high  speed  press,  a  specially  built 
four-color  unit  of  our  own  spe¬ 
cifications  (the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States),  a  mechani¬ 
cally  driven  paster,  and  Super- 
matic  stereotype  machines.  New 
automatic  stereotype  remelting 
equipment  has  been  installed. 


Our  photographic  darkroom  has 


been  completely  renovated  and 


doubled  in  size.  You  might  call 


these  part  of  a  continuing  plan. 


Other  changes  and  improvements 


are  on  the  way 


l: 


WILLIAM  G.  WEINRICH 

Production  Manager 


Hmne  delivery  of  The  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  to  readers  in  more 
than  70  Central  New  England 
communities,  is  provided  by  an 
ever  expanding  corps  of  carrier- 
salesmen  which  now  numbers 
3,107.  Presently  50  circulatirm  dis¬ 
tribution  agencies  expedite  de¬ 
livery  of  our  newspapers  to 
carriers  and  newsdealers.  Fmrty- 
eight  newspaper-owned  trucks 
and  circulation  service  cars  oper¬ 
ate  daily  throughout  Worcester’s 
37  square  miles,  and  out  in  a  40 
mile  radius  from  the  city.  Every 
eflFort  is  made  to  keep  true  our 
familiar,  meaningful  slogan  — 
“The  Papers  That  Go  Home!” 


HILDING  C.  PETERSON 

Circulation  Director 


Advertisers  were  quick  to  respond 
to  the  additional  aids  extended 
to  them  last  year.  Our  R.O.P. 
Color  development,  special  sec¬ 
tion  merchandising  opportunities, 
and  city-wide  events,  all  keyed 
to  maximum  sales  return  were 
largely  responsible  fw  our  num¬ 
ber  one  position  in  R.O.P.  Color 
linage,  and  in  retail  grocery  lin¬ 
age  of  all  newspapers  in  New 
Elngland. 

Establishing  direct  dialing  to 
the  Classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  phone  room,  improved  both 
this  service  and  PRX  service  to 
all  other  departments. 

General  Advertising  has  been 
strengthened  in  sectional,  re¬ 
gional  and  national  selling  with 
new  sales  tools,  brochures,  and 
trade  press  ads.  We  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  naticHiwide  research  to 
provide  data  for  general  adver- 


LELANO  J.  ADAMS 

Advertising  Director 


LEGCUTOtSEASE 

STARDEATHUf 


BSLAIMINLAOS 


For  44  years  first  in 
advertising  in  the  w 
first  market 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


April  20,  1963 


New  York  Strike 
Urges  Bargaining 

Kheel  Favors  Central  Authority 
On  Both  Sides;  %  Rather  Than  $ 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Bargaining  reforms  for  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  unions 
were  advocated  this  week  by 
Theodore  W.  Kheel,  New  York 
lawyer  who  worked  with  Mayor 
Wagner  to  end  the  city’s  114- 
day  newspaper  stoppage. 

Mr.  Kheel  endorsed  the  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  F.  M.  Flynn, 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
News  (E&P,  April  13)  for  con¬ 
ferences  of  major  publishers 
and  union  presidents. 

Out  of  his  experience  serving 
as  the  Mayor’s  aide  during  840 
hours  and  64  days  of  mediation 
between  printers  and  publishers, 
Mr.  Kheel  also  made  two  recom¬ 
mendations  : 

1.  Structural  and  procedural 
changes  involving  both  labor  and 
management.  Too  many  sepa¬ 
rate  negotiators,  with  too  many 
people  (an  estimated  150)  were 
involved  on  both  sides  during 
negotiations.  Mr.  Kheel  would 
have  both  sides  centralize 
authority  in  joint  bargaining 
committees  with  the  power  to 
act.  This  could  be  effected  now 
that  there  is  a  common  expira¬ 
tion  for  all  contracts. 

Percentage  Increases 

2.  Wage  packages  should  be 
figured  on  a  percentage  of  cur¬ 
rent  wages.  In  Mr.  Kheel’s 
opinion,  this  would  be  more 
equitable  than  a  uniform  dollar 
and  cents  package  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  workers  involved 
— unskilled,  skilled,  and  highly 
skilled.  Mr.  Kheel  said  some 
highly  skilled  workers  got  less 
cash  in  wages  when  a  fourth 
week’s  vacation  was  included  in 
the  package  than  another  union 
of  unskilled  workers  whose  mem¬ 
bers  asked  for  and  got  the  same 
increase  in  vacation  time.  This 
“irritant”  would  not  have  been 
as  acute  had  the  matter  been 
handled  on  a  percentage  of  wage 
increase. 

The  guild  generally  asks  for  a 
percentage  increase.  Then  regu¬ 
larly,  when  a  settlement  has 


been  made  in  dollars.  The  agree¬ 
ments  have  stated  the  dollars 
were  “average.”  This  average 
was  distributed  in  larger 
amounts  to  skilled  and  lesser  to 
unskilled  workers. 

“Employers  must  be  able  to 
give  greater  recognition  to  those 
people  who  have  spent  time  and 
money  acquiring  skills  and  who 
must  make  efforts  to  maintain 
them,  as  against  those  with 
little  or  no  training  who  do  not 
require  as  much  skill  and  effort 
to  keep  up  in  their  work,”  Mr. 
Kheel  said. 

Mr.  Flynn  had  mentioned 
problems  that  “cry  out  for 
solution.”  Other  than  the  two 
major  problems  cited,  Mr.  Kheel 
did  not  think  the  task  ahead 
should  be  insuperable  although 
vitally  necessary. 

Regional  Conferences 

Mr.  Kheel  would  supplement 
Mr.  Flynn’s  call  for  a  national 
conference  of  publishers  with 
regional  or  local  conferences.  He 
suggested  not  only  advance 
meetings  for  the  publishers,  but 
also  for  the  unions  and  advance 
joint  planning  meetings.  Mr. 
Kheel  elaborated: 

“The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
the  case  of  the  national,  and 
the  Mayor  of  New  York,  in  the 
case  of  one  for  this  particular 
area,  might  attend  these  advance 
meetings  to  help  prepare  the 
agenda  for  the  joint  conferences. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  go  into 
any  meeting  cold  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  the  Mayor  could  be  of 
assistance  in  setting  down 
ahead  of  time  problems  that  are 
worthy  of  joint  discussion.” 

Mr.  Kheel  said  he  would  be 
willing,  if  asked,  to  participate 
in  such  conferences.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  not  studied  deeply 
the  economics  of  the  newspaper 
industry.  Publishers,  however, 
have  been  unstinting  in  their 
praise  of  what  Mr.  Kheel  and 
Mayor  Wagner  were  able  to 
accomplish  in  New  York. 


Mediator 

Reforms 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  who  be¬ 
came  a  spokesman  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  called  Mr.  Kheel  “the 
greatest  expert  in  industrial 
relations  I  have  ever  met — a 
man  ideally  and  temperament¬ 
ally  suited  for  the  job.” 

Not  a  ‘Catastrophe’ 

Mr.  Kheel  took  the  view  that 
the  New  York  strike,  although 
critical,  was  not  “catastrophic.” 
There  was  not,  he  noted,  a  com¬ 
plete  news  blackout  because 
there  was  increased  news  over 
television  and  radio,  publication 
of  interim  newspapers,  out-of- 
town  papers,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  suburban  dailies. 

“No  drastic  changes  are  called 
for,  such  as  new  legislation,”  he 
said.  “The  New  York  dispute 
was  not  as  bad  as  114  days 
would  indicate.  I  see  nothing  in 
the  attitudes  of  the  publishers 
and  the  unions  that  would  lead 
me  to  believe  there  has  been  a 
collapse  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  Collective  bargaining  re¬ 
mains  the  best  way  to  settle 
industrial  disputes. 

“There’s  nothing  inherently 
wrong,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  with 
collective  bargaining  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  What  is 
chiefly  needed  are  changes  in 
the  bargaining  structure  in  New 
York,  at  least.  The  publishers 
have  an  association,  which  is  all 
to  the  good.  But,  as  A.  H.  Raskin 
of  the  Times  quoted  an  unnamed 
member,  ‘it  was  like  trying  to 
move  in  a  barrel  of  molasses  to 
get  action  from  the  group  as  a 
whole  because  of  the  diverse 
interests  of  the  members.' 

Power  to  Make  Decisions 

“To  avoid  this  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  conclusions,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  publishers  must  be  willing 
to  give  up  some  of  their  author¬ 
ity,  some  sovereignty,  into  the 
hands  of  a  central  group  with 
power  to  make  decisions. 

“On  the  unions’  side,  there 
was  the  Officers  Unity  Commit¬ 
tee.  But  this  committee  was 
about  as  united  as  Elizabeth 
Taylor  and  Sybil  Burton  purr 
suing  their  common  objective. 

“Some  of  the  sounds  from 
unity  committee  meetings  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors  at  City  Hall 
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seemed  more  like  mayhem  than 
harmony. 

“It  is  clear  that  both  sides 
have  to  establish  more  central 
authority  than  they  have  at 
present.  This  is  needed  to  a 
greater  degree  among  the  unions 
than  among  the  publishers.  But 
it  is  necessary  for  both  groups 
to  try  to  establish  some  form 
of  centralized  bargaining. 

“Such  a  step,  of  course,  would 
centralize  power  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  But  is  that  as  objec¬ 
tionable  as  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  and  among  the  unions 
than  now  exists  or  the  indeci¬ 
siveness  among  the  publishers? 

“From  the  point  of  needing 
improvement  in  the  bargaining 
relations  between  unions  and 
publishers,  some  kind  of  overall 
body  with  authority  to  speak 
for  all  the  unions  at  least  on 
economic  matters  is  one  problem 
that  ‘cries  out  for  solution’.” 

Automation  an  Old  Problem 

Mr.  Kheel  noted  that  news¬ 
papers  have  been  facing  the 
problem  of  automation  for  a 
long  time,  ever  since  the  rotary 
press  replaced  the  Gutenberg 
press. 

“The  industry  apparently  is 
going  to  be  faced  with  pressures, 
with  price-cost  squeezes,  which 
(Continued  on  page  166) 


Powers  Favors 
Problem  Board 

Formation  of  a  joint  industry 
board  should  be  considered, 
Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6, 
suggested  this  week  in  a  talk  at 
the  New  School  for  Social  Re¬ 
search. 

“Means  must  be  found  to 
make  newspaper  publishing  a 
more  profitable  industry  than  it 
is,  (1)  to  permit  the  survival  of 
all  newspapers;  (2)  to  provide 
increased  benefits  to  those  who 
work  in  the  industry,”  Mr. 
Powers  said. 

Such  a  “joint  council  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  union”  would 
provide  “a  better  means  than 
strike”  to  solve  many  problems, 
including  automation  and  repro¬ 
duction  of  advertising  material, 
he  suggested. 

The  leader  of  the  recent  114- 
day  strike  said  discussion  of  the 
proposal  should  wait  until 
“after  the  cooling-off  period.” 
He  thought  the  publishers 
should  bare  the  costs  of  the  joint 
(Continued  on  page  162) 
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Dick  Hodgins  Jr.,  AP  Newsfeatures  cartoonist,  takes  a  look  back  at  major  news  events  since  the  ANPA  convention  last  April. 
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Publishers  to  Hear  About 
Implications  of  Space  Age 


Monday  Labor  Session  to  €^t 
Reports  on  2  Long  Strikes 


Implications  of  the  Space  Age 
for  the  world  and  for  news¬ 
papers  will  be  discussed  in  de¬ 
tail  by  a  scientist  and  an 
astronaut  next  week  during 
newspaper  conventions  in  New 
York. 

Dr.  Athelsan  Spilhaus,  gov¬ 
ernment  scientist  and  “Our  New 
Age”  columnist  for  the  Hall 
Syndicate,  will  make  his  first 
report  as  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee, 
on  the  outlook  for  technological 
advances  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  76th  convention  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Col.  Glenn  Speaks 

The  first  American  to  orbit 
the  earth — Marine  Lt.-Col.  John 

H.  Glenn  Jr. — will  discuss  the 
U.S.  space  program  at  the  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  the  Grand  Ballroom 
Monday.  It  is  expected  that 

I, 500  editors,  publishers  and 
their  guests  will  hear  Col. 
Glenn’s  talk  on  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  program  and  its  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  future  of  the  U.S. 

Advance  registration  for  the 
ANPA  convention  will  be  made 
from  2:30  to  4:30  p.m.  Sunday 
at  the  hotel.  The  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute  will  meet  Sunday 
afternoon. 

UPI  Breakfast 

The  calendar  of  formal  meet¬ 
ings  opens  at  8  a.m.  Monday 
with  the  fifth  annual  breakfast 
for  representatives  of  United 
Press  International  editor  and 
publisher  associations  around 
the  country. 

The  guests  will  be  welcomed 
in  the  Empire  Room  by  Mims 
Thomason,  president;  Earl  J. 
Johnson,  editor,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  UPI.  Merriman  Smith, 
White  House  correspondent,  will 
conduct  a  commentary  on- news. 
Special  reports  will  be  made  by 
Joseph  W.  Grigg,  chief  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent,  on  France’s 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle,  and 
by  Neil  Sheehan,  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  Saigon,  on  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam. 

The  Labor  Relations  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Special  Standing 


have  sessions  begrinning  at  9:30 
a.m.  and  2:15  p.m.  Monday. 
There  will  be  a  welcome  address 
by  Irwin  Maier,  Milwuakee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent.  Miles  P.  Patrone,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee,  will  speak  on  “Re¬ 
cent  Trends  in  Newspaper  Labor 
Relations.”  The  New  York  and 
Cleveland  strike  stories  will  be 
related  by  Amory  H.  Bradford, 
New  York  Times,  and  Thomas 
V.  H.  Vail,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

“Taking  a  Case  to  Arbitra¬ 
tion”  will  be  discussed  by 
William  B.  Parry,  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
and  “Sanctity  of  the  Contract” 
is  the  subject  of  ANPA  General 
Counsel  Arthur  B.  Hanson, 
Washington,  who  will  tell  of  the 
effects  of  recent  NLRB  and 
court  decisions  on  newspaper 
labor  relations. 

New  Equipment 

The  Monday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  devoted  to  planning 
and  introduction  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  including  computer  opera¬ 
tions,  and  its  impact  on  labor 
relations.  The  panel  will  be  made 
up  of  F.  W.  Schaub,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Decatur, 
Ill.;  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Donn  M. 
Purdy,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Sta/r; 
Robert  H.  Spahn,  OklaJwma 
City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times;  Albert  Spendlove, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

ANPA  members  meet  in  three 
circulation  classifications  separ¬ 
ately  for  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  Tuesday  to  study  in 
detail  a  wide  variety  of  news¬ 
paper  problems.  Prizes  are  given 
for  the  “Best  Idea  of  the  Year” 
in  each  of  the  three  groups. 

J.  Warren  McClure,  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  is  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  of  the  Tuesday 
Sessions  Committee. 

The  executive  session  for 
members  with  circulations  un¬ 
der  15,000  in  the  Louis  XVI 
Suite  will  be  in  charge  of  Dolph 
C.  Simons  Jr.,  Lawrence  (Kas.) 
Journal-World,  chairman,  and 
E.  Bartlett  Barnes,  Bristol 


(Conn.)  Press,  vicechairman. 

The  session  for  members  with 
circulations  between  15,000  and 
50,000  in  the  Jade  Room  will 
be  in  charge  of  John  A.  Scott, 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  & 
Courier,  chairman,  and  Robert 
Withers,  Rochester  (Minn.) 
Post-Bulletin,  vicechairman. 

The  session  for  members  with 
circulation  over  50,000  in  the 
Basildon  Room  will  be  in  charge 
of  Bert  Struby,  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News,  chairman, 
and  Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  vice- 
chairman. 

J.  R.  Cominsky,  publisher  of 
the  Saturday  Review,  speaks  at 
the  Wednesday  morning  session, 
on  “New  Challenges  for  News¬ 
papers.”  Mr.  Cominsky,  in  his 
21st  year  as  publisher  of  his 
magazine,  became  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  at  25,  and  he  served 
the  New  York  Times  in  business 
capacities,  including  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  national  advertising 
manager,  for  15  years. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  holds  its  business  ses¬ 
sion  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Dr.  John  H.  Haefner,  director 
of  the  ANPA-ICMA  “News¬ 
papers  in  the  Classroom”  work¬ 
shop  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
will  address  the  general  ANPA 
session  Thursday  morning. 

Brucker  Speaks 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and 
new  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
will  speak  Thursday  morning 
on  the  subject  of  government 
policy  toward  the  free  flow  of 
news. 

ANPA  General  Manager 
Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  General 
Counsel  Arthur  B.  Hanson  and 
Prof.  Jesse  W.  Markham  of 
Princeton  University  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  summary  of  ANPA’s 
presentation  March  14-15  at  the 
hearings  on  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  conducted  by  Rep.  Celler’s 
House  Judiciary  Antitrust  Sub¬ 
committee.  They  will  present  the 
general  summary  at  the  general 
sessions  Thursday.  Prof.  Mark¬ 
ham  is  serving  the  ANPA  as  an 
economic  consultant. 

It  is  expected  that  Irwin 
Maier,  Milwaukee  Journal,  will 
be  re-elected  for  a  second  one- 
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CONVENTION  REGISTRATION  UST 
A  guide  to  who  is  here  and  their  hotel 
locations  will  be  found  on  Pages  129-140 


Wes  Gallagher 


NEW  TITLES  have  been  acquired 
by  Paul  Miller  and  Was  Gallagher 
since  the  last  annual  nseetings  of 
the  Associated  Press.  Mr.  Miller, 
president  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
is  president  of  AP  and  Mr.  Gal¬ 
lagher  has  moved  up  to  general 
manager. 

year  term  as  president  of  the 
ANPA,  in  keeping  with  the 
organization’s  custom,  at  an 
election  session  at  noon  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Rockefeller  Speaks 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of 
New  York  will  address  the 
Golden  Anniversary  dinner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  Thursday  night.  The 
date  will  mark  exactly  50  years 
to  the  day  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau  at  the 
ANPA  convention  of  1913. 

Jack  Tarver,  president  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  and  chairman  of  the 
Bureau’s  board  of  directors,  will 
introduce  the  Governor.  James 
H.  Righter,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  is  chairman  of 
the  Bureau  dinner  committee, 
and  he  is  assisted  by  Orvil  E. 
Dryfoos,  New  York  Times,  and 
Lynn  N.  Bitner,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
{Continued  on  page  152) 
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Strike  Checks  Profit 
Climb  of  N.  Y.  Times 


PUBLISHERS'  WEEK  TIME  TABLE 

(All  meetings  at  Waldorf-Astoria  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Consolidated  earninfiTS  in  1962 
of  $1,811,560,  or  $15.71  a  com¬ 
mon  share,  were  reported  for 
the  New  York  Times  Company 
by  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  Orvil 
E.  Dryfoos,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

These  figures  compare  with 
$2,212,709  and  $20.41  per  share 
in  1961.  Consolidated  revenues 
were  $118,009,275,  up  from 
$117,189,220  in  1961. 

The  newspaper  strike  which 
halted  New  York  publishing  op¬ 
erations  on  Dec.  8  had  major 
financial  consequences,  Mr.  Dry¬ 
foos  said.  Approximately  $5,- 
000,000  in  revenue  was  lost  in 
December  because  of  the  strike. 

Net  income  from  operations 
after  taxes  was  $599,360  in  1962 
compared  with  $597,986  in  1961. 
According  to  the  Times  annual 
report,  net  income  from  opera¬ 
tions  would  have  exceeded  $1,- 
300,000  if  there  had  not  been  a 
stnke. 

Net  income  from  dividends 
received  on  the  company’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  Spruce  Falls  Power 
&.  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
which  manufactures  newsprint, 
was  $1,135,173  in  1962  compared 
with  $1,237,723  in  1961.  Earn¬ 
ings  also  included  net  gains  on 
the  sale  of  real  estate  of  $77,027 
in  1962  and  $377,000  in  1961. 

Gain  in  Real  Estate 

A  gain  of  $663,176  was  real¬ 
ized  on  the  sale  of  Times  Hall, 
a  small  theatre  on  West  44th 
Street.  The  report  also  notes 
that  a  mortgage  of  $1,100,000 
received  in  part  payment  for 
Times  Tower  in  1961  was  pre¬ 
paid. 

The  Times  Company  made 
further  acquisitions  of  property 
and  rights  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
West  Side  plant  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  off  Lincoln  Center. 

During  the  entire  114-day 
period  of  the  strike  and  shut¬ 
down,  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service,  serving  72  news¬ 
papers,  was  continued  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  both  the  Western  and 
International  editions  was  main¬ 
tained. 

The  reported  loss  to  the  Times 
in  the  strike  period,  before  con¬ 
sidering  any  tax  offsets,  exceed¬ 
ed  $7,000,000.  Wage  increases 
and  other  benefits  in  the  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  10  unions  will, 
when  fully  effective,  cost  more 
than  $3,500,000  per  year. 

The  annual  report  shows  a 
reduction  in  working  capital  of 
$2,507,356,  due  to  the  strike.  The 
replenishment  of  the  capital 
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fund  is  being  arranged  through 
short  term  bank  loans. 

$90  Million  From  Ads 

The  breakdown  of  revenue 
gives  $90,266,703  for  advertising 
and  $24,116,016  for  circulation 
in  1962.  Newsprint  and  ink  cost 
$34,383,175  and  other  produc¬ 
tion  and  operating  costs  were 
$29,600,742.  Salaries  and  wages 
totalled  $45,586,369  and  $4,982,- 
147  went  to  employes’  security 
benefits. 

In  reviewing  the  year,  Mr. 
Dryfoos  pointed  out  that  prior 
to  December  8,  new  high  records 
in  both  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  had  been  set  by  the  Times. 
In  both  October  and  November, 
net  circulation  averaged  over 
800,000  weekdays  and  1,400,000 
Sundays.  Until  the  strike,  ad¬ 
vertising  was  1,508,198  lines 
ahead  of  1961,  the  previous  rec¬ 
ord  year.  Even  with  the  22  lost 
issues  in  December,  Times  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  60,675,639 
lines,  the  second  largest  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  country. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Times  Com¬ 
pany  had  operating  revenue  of 
$61,981,000  and  net  income  was 
$72,000.  The  best  year  was  1956 
with  net  income  of  $2,287,000  on 
operating  revenue  of  $85,879,- 
000. 


Cartoonists  Plan 
Panels  and  Awards 

The  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  will  conduct  three  seminars 
on  Monday  at  the  Astor  Hotel. 

The  first,  at  10  a.m.,  will  be 
on  editorial  cartooning  with 
Warren  King  as  moderator.  At 
2  p.m.,  there  will  be  one  on 
syndicate  selling  with  Mort 
Walker  as  moderator.  The  third, 
at  3:15  p.m.,  will  be  a  panel 
discussion  on  “Does  the  profes¬ 
sional  person  have  a  special 
obligation  to  society?”  On  the 
panel  will  be  Rube  Goldberg, 
Milt  Caniff,  Mort  Walker,  Walt 
Kelly,  Russell  Patterson,  Hal 
Foster,  Warren  King,  Gil  Fox, 
Otto  Soglow  and  Dick  Ericson. 
Outsiders  on  this  panel  will  be 
Morris  Ernst,  lawyer-writer ; 
Ted  Repplier,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Council;  A1  Dome, 
illustrator  and  founder  of  Fam- 
out  Artists  and  Writers  Schools, 
plus  a  theater  representative 
and  a  syndicate  writer. 

The  dinner  of  the  cartoonists 
Tuesday  night  will  be  followed 
by  the  society’s  show  and  the 
presentation  of  Reuben  Awards. 


SUNDAY 

10:00  a.m. — American  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  for  Journalism.  Pillement 
Suite. 

2:30  p.m. — Registration  for  ANPA. 
MONDAY 

8:00  a.m.  United  Press  International, 
Breakfast-meeting,  Regional  Editors 
Associations.  Empire  Room. 

8:30  a.m. — National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  breakfast-meeting.  Hotel  Astor. 
(All  day). 

9:30  a.m. — Labor  Relations  Confer¬ 
ence,  ANPA.  Jade  Room. 

10:00  a.m. — Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bership,  Sert  Room. 

12:30  p.m. — AP  reception  for  guests. 
Basildon  Room. 

1 :00  p.m. — AP  luncheon.  Astronaut 
John  H.  Glenn  Jr.  Ballroom. 

2:15  p.m. — Labor  Relations  Confer¬ 
ence,  ANPA.  Jade  Room. 

2:30  p.m. — AP  meeting.  Sert  Room. 

TUESDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives.  UPl  offices. 

9:30  a.m. — This  Week  publishers,  Jan¬ 
sen  Suite. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA,  Executive  sessions: 
Under  15,000  circulation,  Louis  XVI 
Suite;  15,000-50,000,  Jade  Room; 
over  50,000,  Basildon  Room.  All  day. 

1 1 :00  a.m. — AP  board.  AP  office. 

8:00  p.m. — National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety,  Awards  dinner.  Hotel  Astor. 

WEDNESDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives,  UPl  ofRces. 
9:30  a.m. — ANPA.  Ballroom. 

1 1 :00  a.m. — AP  board.  AP  office, 

1 1 :00  a.m. — Ohio  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  luncheon.  Crystal  Ballroom. 

12:00 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  luncheon.  Jade 
Room. 

12:00 — New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  luncheon.  Louis  XVI  Suite. 

12:00 — Publishers  Bureau  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  luncheon.  Sheraton  East. 

1 :00  p.m. — Luncheon  for  former  AP 
directors,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

2:00  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising. 
Grand  Ballroom. 

2:00  p.m. — Advisory  Council,  Syracuse 
University  School  of  Journalism.  Room 
Y,  Louis  XVI  Suite. 

THURSDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives,  UPl  of¬ 
fices. 

9:30  a.m. — American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives.  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  Suite,  South. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  annual  meeting. 
Ballroom. 

6:00  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising  re¬ 
ception.  Basildon  Room. 

6:30  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising  din¬ 
ner.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Ball¬ 
room. 


SOCIAL  EVENTS 
(By  Invitation) 
SUNDAY 

2:00  p.m. — Kelly-Smith  Co.  Open 
House,  Kelly-Smith  Co.  Suite. 

4:30  p.m. — Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 
Crystal  Room — Park  Lane  Hotel. 
5:00  p.m. — Parade  Publication,  cock¬ 
tails  and  supper.  Starlight  Roof. 

6:30  p.m. — Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
dinner  for  publishers  of  MRS  papers, 
Savoy-Hilton. 

MONDAY 

4:30  p.m. — Greater  Buffalo  Press  Inc. 
Stork  Club. 

5:00  p.m. — The  Wright  Company,  re¬ 
ception  and  buffet  supper.  Mon  Plaisir 
Room,  Drake  Hotel. 

5:00  p.m. — Newsweek  reception.  Basil¬ 
don  Room. 

5:00  p.m. — Consolidated  Paper  Sales, 
Limited,  reception.  Crystal  Ballroom, 
Park  Lane. 

TUESDAY 

8:00  a.m. — Great  Northern  Paper 
Company,  Hunt  Breakfast.  Crystal 
Ballroom,  Park  Lane  Hotel. 

8:15  a.m. — Family  Weekly  Breakfast. 
Empire  Room. 

12:15  p.m. — Banshees  luncheon-show. 
Ballroom. 

4:00  p.m. — Bache  &  Co.  reception. 
Suite  580. 

4:00  p.m. — St.  Croix  Paper  Co.  Ca¬ 
nadian  Club. 

5:00  p.m.  —  Allen-Klapp  Co.,  New 
England  &  Terrace  Room,  Lexington 
Hotel. 

WEDNESDAY 

4:00  p.m. — Bache  &  Co.  reception. 
Suite  580. 

5:00  p.m. — Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
reception.  Sort  Room. 

5:00  p.m. — Time  Inc.,  reception.  Louis 
XVI  Suite. 

5:00  p.m.  —  Chicago-Tribuno-New 
York  News  Syndicate.  Ballroom,  The 
Plaza. 

THURSDAY 

4:30  p.m. — Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  Gold 
Suite,  Sheraton  East. 

5:00  p.m.  —  Crosmer,  Woodward, 
O'Mara  &  Ormsboe,  Inc.  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  Suite. 


Papers  Drill  for  Oil 

Chstvenne,  Wyo. 

A  Texas  concern  will  sink  the 
first  oil  test  on  a  117,000-acre 
lease  block  of  the  Warren  Live 
Stock  Co.  The  drilling  will  be 
financed  by  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Daily  News  and  Globe-Times, 
holder  of  the  lease. 
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Young  Man,  Where  Have  You  Been  ? 

After  orbiting  the  earth  on  February  20,  1962,  Colonel 
Glenn  settled  down  to  mundane  affairs.  Take,  for  example: 


LT.  COL.  JOHN  H.  GLENN  JR. 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  who 
will  speak  at  the  annual  luncheon 
of  the  Associated  Press  on  Mon¬ 
day. 


Home  work  on  space  problem. 


Some  personal  horn-blowing 


Fun  at  a  Texas  barbecue 


4/  * 


Presenting  space  capsule,  Friendship  7,  and  astronaut's  suit  to  The  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington  on  first  anniversary  of  his  flight. 
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H*rb*rt  Brucker,  newly  elected  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


Editor  of  Hartford  Courant 
Keeps  Liberty  Bell  Tolling 


By  T.  H.  Parker 

Outside  Herbert  Brucker’s 
door,  some  office  droll  has  tacked 
up  a  cartoon  from  a  wellknown 
magazine. 

A  secretary-type  seated  be¬ 
hind  a  desk  is  saying  to  a  bull 
of  a  man,  “The  editor  is  out 
now.  Couldn’t  you  thrash  him 
later?” 

No  one  has  yet  arrived  to 
thrash  the  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant.  In  the  first  place, 
when  Herb  Brucker  had  taken 
off  his  glasses  and  stood  up, 
he’d  be  six  feet  tall  and  lean  as 
hickory. 

In  the  second,  when  the  bel- 
lowers  do  show  up  alleging  mis¬ 
quote  and  misuse,  Brucker  is  in¬ 
clined  to  tell  them  just  where 
they  can  tuck  their  gauntlets. 
It’s  not  the  refinements  of  a 
Williams  College  education  that 
rules  out  fisticuffs.  It’s  that 
Brucker  has  no  time  nor  pa¬ 
tience  for  small  bickerings  when 
there  are  larger  battles  to  fight. 

But  let  any  of  a  number  of 
Goliaths  enter  the  ring  and 
Brucker  is  out  of  his  comer  at 
the  sound  of  the  bell.  The  bell 
he  hears  most  frequently  is  the 
one  that  rang  in  Philadelphia  in 
,1776,  giving  tongue  to  liberty. 
For  him  it  continues  to  ring  at 
the  end  of  every  typewriter  line. 


He  has  fought  and  taught  for 
the  freedom  of  the  press  all  the 
way  from  the  threatening  halls 
of  Congress  to  the  literal 
comers  of  the  earth.  And  back 
home  he  has  teamed  this  cause 
with  the  corollary  of  freedom  of 
enterprise  and  preached  it  to  the 
outermost  boimds  of  Courant 
circulation. 

‘It  ToUs  for  Thee’ 

Since  Bmcker  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  mission  and  cam¬ 
paign  for  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  all  his  professional  life,  it 
is  a  little  late  to  go  over  the  de¬ 
tails  of  what  is  now  history  as 
he  becomes  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors.  What  he  has  main¬ 
tained  about  newspapers  as  the 
instmment  of  a  free  society  and 
a  “lengthened  arm  of  govern¬ 
ment,”  has  been  inscribed  in 
government  records,  ingested  by 
his  colleagues  in  hundreds  of 
sessions  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession,  taken  down  in  notebooks 
by  students  at  seminars  on  sev¬ 
eral  continents,  set  in  miles  of 
type  at  the  Courant,  and  in  a 
number  of  volumes  of  his  own. 
But  the  theme  has  been  con¬ 
stant,  and  involves  that  other 
bell  —  “Send  not  to  know  for 
whom  news  suppression  tolls;  it 
tolls  for  thee.” 


At  the  same  time,  newspaper 
right  is  reciprocal  with  newspa¬ 
per  responsibility,  in  Brucker’s 
mind,  conscience  and  words. 
Actually,  his  answer  to  those 
who  take  issue  with  Courant 
editorials  and  policy  is  more  co¬ 
operative  than  indicated  above. 
“Write  us  a  letter,  and  if  it’s 
good  we’ll  print  it,”  is  his  un¬ 
failing  offer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  can  be  pretty  bad  and 
still  get  in  the  Courant  fomm. 
The  privilege  of  being  heard, 
the  right  to  public  voice,  rates 
higher  than  the  quality  of  re¬ 
sponse. 

This  is  the  obverse  of  the 
newspaper  “right  to”  coin.  It 
is  Editor  Brucker’s  unto-King- 
dom-Come  intent  to  make  news¬ 
papers  worthy  of  opportunities 
given  them  and  trusts  invested 
in  them  by  the  nation  and  its 
citizens.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
long  years  as  what  the  press 
likes  to  hear  called  “a  working 
newspaperman,”  Brucker  has 
spent  much  time  teaching  a 
Twentieth  Century  newspaper 
business  to  others.  The  groves 
of  academe  do  not  always  strike 
a  responsive  chord  in  those  who 
began  as  copy  boys  and  worked 
upward  via  the  obit  desk  and 
Grange  news.  Brucker’s  years  as 
assistant  to  the  Dean  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  at  the 
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Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  still  fetch  him  grinning 
digs  from  his  colleagues  on  the 
Courant  and  occasionally  farther 
afield.  Yet  his  latest  book,  “Jour¬ 
nalist:  Eye  Witness  to  His¬ 
tory,”  seems  pretty  generally  to 
have  settled  the  hash  of  the 
traditional  crier-down  of  aca¬ 
demic  journalism,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  value  of  pre-paper 
training  as  comparable  to  pre- 
me<l. 

Vital  Statistics 

Actually  the  combination  of 
crusader  and  didact  is  as  old  as 
history,  if  sometimes  as  sad  as 
windmills.  Here  are  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  man  Brucker,  in 
point  of  plain  vital  statistics: 

He  was  bom  in  Passaic,  N.J., 
October  4,  1898.  Taking  his  AB 
degree  at  Williams  in  1921,  he 
went  on  to  a  B.Litt  at  Columbia 
in  1924  topped  off  with  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Traveling  Fellowship. 

He  had  already  been  cubbing 
it  as  a  reporter  on  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union  in  1923, 
and  after  returning  from  Eu¬ 
rope  in  1925,  went  to  work  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  World  (the 
“old”  World  is  of  course  the 
jealous  distinction).  In  1926-27 
he  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
World! 8  Work,  and  after  that 
with  Review  of  Reviews  until 
1932. 

Here  he  began  his  tryst  with 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism,  stick¬ 
ing  with  it  until  1944.  During 
war  years  he  was  chief  of  the 
Media  Division,  and  associate 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Overseas 
Publication,  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation. 

Then,  in  1944,  Brucker  became 
associate  editor  of  the  Courant, 
and  three  years  later,  editor. 

Award  for  Research 

As  far  back  as  1937,  Brucker 
had  written  “The  Changing 
American  Newspaper.”  In  1949 
he  developed  his  second  raison 
d’etre  in  “Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion.”  The  latter  received  the 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Award  for 
the  best  piece  of  research  in 
journalism  published  that  year. 
Two  years  later,  the  Connecticut 
Editorial  Association  selected 
the  same  book  as  that  “which 
{Continued  on  page  142) 
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Newbold  Noyas  Jr. 


Washington 

The  Evening  Star  Newspaper 
Company  has  two  new  chief  ex¬ 
ecutives,  under  a  plan  author¬ 
ized  three  years  ago. 

Crosby  N.  Boyd,  60,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  since  1955,  is 
now  president,  succeeding  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  KaulTmann,  who  served 
in  that  office  for  14  years.  Mr. 
Kauffmann,  65,  is  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  44,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  the  last  six  years, 
was  elected  editor  to  replace 
Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  67, 
who  is  senior  vicepresident  and 
editorial  chairman. 

Other  elections  included :  God¬ 
frey  W.  Kauffmann,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer;  John  W. 
Thompson  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 
assistant  to  the  president;  John 
H.  Kauffmann,  vicepresident 
and  assistant  treasurer. 

Rudolph  Kauffmann  2d  was 
renamed  secretary  and  produc¬ 
tion  editor  and  Wilmott  Lewis 
Jr.,  assistant  secretary  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

Robert  Gran  Cleveland,  coun¬ 
sellor  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  to 
Yugoslavia,  was  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  and  Crosby 
S.  Noyes,  European  correspond¬ 
ent,  was  re-elected  to  the  board. 

Boyd  at  Star  Since  1931 

Crosby  N.  Boyd,  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Star  Company,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  the  son  of 
the  late  George  W.  Boyd  and 
Miranda  Noyes  Boyd.  Mrs.  Boyd 
was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Cros¬ 
by  S.  Noyes,  who  came  to  work 
on  the  Star  in  1853  and  was  its 
editor  from  1867  until  his  death 
in  1908. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  educated  at  St. 
George’s  School  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island  and  Princeton 
University,  from  which  he  grad¬ 
uated  in  1924. 

He  came  to  the  Star  in  1931 
as  a  clerk  in  the  cashier’s  office. 
Elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
in  1935,  he  has  served  as  assist- 
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Boyd  and  Noyes  Head  Washington  Star  Company 


ant  secretary-treasurer,  treas¬ 
urer  and  executive  vicepresident. 
He  has  also  served  in  the  ap¬ 
pointive  positions  of  assistant 
advertising  manager,  assistant 
business  manager  and  business 
manager.  He  has  been  a  director 
of  the  Evening  Star  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  since  1947. 

In  World  War  II  he  served  as 
a  captain  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
from  1942  to  1945,  most  of  his 
service  being  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Washington,  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  He  has  also  been  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Budget  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  Givers 
Fund.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Metropolitan 
Newspapers  and  is  now  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers. 

Noyes  Born  in  Maine 

Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  new  editor 
of  the  Star,  was  bom  at  his  par¬ 


ents’  summer  home  in  Sorrento, 
Maine.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Newbold  Noyes,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Thomas  A.  Stone. 

His  grandfather  was  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  president  of  the  Star 
from  1909  until  1948  and  first 
president  of  the  modem  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  His  great-grand¬ 
father  was  Crosby  S.  Noyes. 

Mr.  Noyes  is  a  graduate  of 
St.  Paul’s  School  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  and  Yale  University.  He 
received  his  B.  A.  in  1941. 

He  came  to  the  Star  after 
graduation  and  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  until  November  of  1942, 
when  he  went  overseas  with  the 
American  Reid  Service,  a  volun¬ 
teer  ambulance  unit  assigned  to 
the  British. 

He  served  with  the  unit  in 
Syria  and  North  Africa  and  saw 
action  in  Italy  from  October, 
1943,  until  February,  1944.  At 
that  time,  he  became  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  The  Star,  cover¬ 
ing  the  fighting  in  Italy  and  the 


Crosby  N.  Boyd 


Allied  invasion  of  Southern 
France. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  married  in 
1944  to  Beatrice  Spencer  Bald¬ 
win  of  Grosse  Pointe  Farms, 
Mich.  They  have  four  children 
and  live  in  Potomac,  Md.,  where 
Mrs.  Noyes  is  an  editor  of  the 
bi-weekly  “Potomac  Almanac.” 

After  serving  as  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  and  national  editor,  Mr. 
Noyes  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Star  in  1949. 
He  was  named  assistant  editor 
in  1955  and  executive  editor  in 
1957.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Continuity  Maintained 

Election  of  new  officers  of  the 
Star  company  maintains  a  con¬ 
tinuity  in  owner-management 
and  direction  of  the  Star  unusual 
in  modem  American  journalism. 

Founded  in  December  of  1852 
by  Joseph  B.  Tate,  the  Star  waa 
sold  in  the  following  year  to 
W.  D.  Wallach  and  W.  H.  Hope. 
On  October  31,  1867,  they  in 
turn  sold  the  Star  to  five  men; 
Crosby  S.  Noyes,  Samuel  H. 
Kauffmann,  George  W.  Adams, 
Clarence  D.  Baker  and  Alex¬ 
ander  R.  Shepherd,  later  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia. 

For  one  year  the  new  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  was  known  as 
Noyes,  Baker  and  Co.  Then, 
having  received  a  charter  from 
Congress,  the  proprietors  incor¬ 
porated  as  the  Evening  Star 
Newspaper  Co.  Mr.  Baker  with¬ 
drew  from  the  company  in  1869, 
Mr.  Shepherd  five  years  later. 

The  first  president  of  the 
Evening  Star  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany  was  Samuel  H.  Kauff¬ 
mann.  His  namesake  and  grand¬ 
son,  after  serving  for  the  past 
14  years  as  president,  is  now 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


‘PADRE’  WINS  ANOTHER  AWARD 


Hector  Rondon's  dramatic  picture  of  a  priest  comforting  a  dying  soldier 
shot  in  a  rebellion  has  won  first  prize  in  Spot  Nows,  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association — University  of  Missouri  "Pictures  of  the  Year" 
competition.  The  picture,  taken  by  the  La  Ropublica,  Caracus,  Venezuela, 
photographer  in  May,  1962,  at  the  Puerto  Cabello  Naval  Base  and  dis¬ 
tribute  by  Associated  Press,  has  also  copped:  A  national  prize  for 
photojournalism  in  Venezuela;  "Best  Press  Photo"  in  the  World  Press 
Photo  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Netherlands  government;  and  the  1963 
"George  Polk  Award  for  News  Photography."  Mr.  Rondon  also  won 
"Best  Photo  Story  of  the  Year"  in  the  World  Press  Photo  Contest  for 
a  sequence  which  included  the  picture.  For  full  story  and  more  photos 
on  other  NPPA — University  of  Missouri  Winners,  see  page  22. 
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Georgia  and  Silk 
‘Photogs  of  Year’ 


■TEAR  SAS  AHACK' 


(First  Prize  Magazine  News  or  Documentary) 
Flip  Schulke,  ot  Black  Star,  for  Life  magazine 


Lowell  Georj^ia,  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  was  named  News¬ 
paper  Photographer  of  the 
Year,  and  Georjfe  Silk,  of  Life 
magazine,  w'as  named  Maga¬ 
zine  Photographer  of  the  Year 
in  the  20th  annual  “Pictures  of 
the  Year”  competition  and  ex¬ 
hibition  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
and  the  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia. 

The  title  in  this  world’s  larg¬ 
est  press  photography  competi¬ 
tion,  is  given  annually  on  the 
basis  of  a  portfolio  representing 
a  cross-section  of  each  photog¬ 
rapher’s  best  work  of  the  year. 

Top  Placers 

Photographers  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle  United 
Press  International,  Life  maga¬ 
zine  and  National  Geographic 
finished  strong  in  the  individual 
categories. 

The  Chronicle’s  Ted  Rozumal- 
ski  took  first,  second  and  third 
prizes  in  Newspaper  Picture 
Story — Feature.  His  co-worker, 
Arthur  Uhlmann,  took  first 
prize  in  both  Sports  Picture 
Story  and  Color — Newspaper, 
a  third  and  honorable  mention 
in  the  Sports  category,  and  an 
honorable  mention  in  Pictorial. 
Tom  Emch,  of  the  Chronicle, 
took  a  second  in  Picture  Editor’s 
Award,  and  Sam  Pierson,  of  the 
same  paper,  took  an  honorable 


mention  in  Color — Newspapers. 

UPI  winners  and  finalists 
were:  Peter  Fisher,  second 
prize.  Spot  News;  Martin  Mc- 
Reynolds,  honorable  mention, 
Spot  News;  Roddey  Mins,  sec¬ 
ond  prize.  General  News;  Er¬ 
hard  Rogge,  third  prize.  Gen¬ 
eral  News;  William  Sauro,  hon¬ 
orable  mention.  Feature;  Joel 
Landau,  second  prize.  Sports; 
Stan  Stearns,  third  prize.  Por¬ 
trait  &  Personality. 

Lowell  Georgia  picked  up  an 
honorable  mention  in  Newspa¬ 
per  Picture  Story — News,  in 
addition  to  his  first  prize  in 
Feature  and  his  third  prize  in 
Sports  Picture  Story. 

In  the  magazine  categories. 
Life  and  National  Geographic 
took  all  but  2  of  20  spots,  with 
Life  picking  up  a  first,  second, 
third  and  honorable  mention 
(all  that  were  given)  in  Maga¬ 
zine  News  or  Documentary;  a 
second  in  Magazine  Picture 
Story;  a  first  in  Magazine 
Sports;  and  a  second  and  third 
in  Magazine  Portrait  &  Person¬ 
ality. 

National  Geogrraphic  took 
first,  third  and  honorable  men¬ 
tion  in  Magazine  Picture  Story; 
first,  second,  third  and  both 
honorable  mentions  in  Magazine 
Pictorial  &  Color;  and  a  first 
and  honorable  mention  in  Mag¬ 
azine  Portrait  &  Personality. 

The  other  two  magazine 
awards  —  second  and  third  in 


Magazine  Sports  —  went  to 
Sports  Illustrated. 

Life  also  picked  up  a  ninth 
award  —  second  prize  in  Cate¬ 
gory  X — Magazines  &  News¬ 
papers. 

Life’s  George  Silk  took  a  sec¬ 
ond  prize  in  Category  X,  a  sec¬ 
ond  prize  in  Magazine  Picture 
Story,  a  first  prize  in  Magazine 
Sports,  and  a  second  prize  in 
Magazine  Portrait  &  Person¬ 
ality. 

6,864  Entries 

The  competition  attracted  a 
total  of  6,864  entries  from  582 
photographers  representing  143 
newspapers  and  magazines.  In 
judging  the  still  pictures,  24 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


Top  Shots 

Six  of  the  first-place  winners 
are  shown  on  these  two  pages. 

•  John  Ahlhauser’s  “Corral 
Chase”  shows  Thomas  Mace 
chasing  his  reluctant  mount  in 
the  corrals  of  Orme  School,  a 
private  prep  school  on  a  work¬ 
ing  ranch  75  miles  north  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

•  Flip  Schulke’s  “Tear  Gas 
Attack”  shows  the  scene  in  front 
of  the  Administration  Building 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi 
during  the  Meredith  riots.  Fed¬ 
eral  marshals  have  just  released 
their  first  volley  of  tear-gas  at 
a  threatening  mob. 

•  Lowell  Georgia’s  “Top  Cat” 
was  taken  by  getting  a  friend 
to  put  his  head  down  and  his 
glasses  up. 

•  Ted  Rozumalski’s  “After 
Hours  Jazz”  shows  Daniel  Hop¬ 
kins,  “The  Swingin’  Shepherd” 
working  at  his  trade  after  mid¬ 
night. 

•  Arthur  Uhlmann’s  “The 
Bull  Fighter”  shows  Antonio 
Velazquez,  a  40-year-old  bull 
fighter,  working  at  his  trade 
during  the  afternoon.  Uhlmann 
followed  Velazquez  through  the 
course  of  a  day  at  Nuevo- 
Laredo,  Mexico,  for  a  photo 
story. 

•  Michael  Mauney’s  “84  Years 
Old-Sprightly”  is  a  portrait  of 
an  84-year-old  voter  who  walked 
into  town  with  his  son  to  vote 
for  the  governor  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 


•CORRAL  CHASE’ 

(Rrst  Prize  Pictorial) 

John  Ahihauser,  Milwaukee  Journal 
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First  Prize  Winners 

Spot  News:  Hector  Rondon, 
La  Republica,  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela  (distributed  by  Associated 
Press),  “Aid  from  the  Padre.” 

(ieneral  News:  Warren  Roll 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  “Saved 
from  the  Sea.” 

Newspaper  Picture  Story — 
N(ws:  John  Cook,  Roanoke 
Times  World  Corp.,  “Gun  Bat¬ 
tle.” 

Newspaper  Picture  Story — 
Feature:  Ted  Rozumalski,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle. 

Feature:  Lowell  Georgia, 
Denver  Post. 

Sports:  Edwin  Stein,  Wzscon- 
sin  State  Journal,  “the  Breaks.” 

Sports  Picture  Story:  Arthur 
Uhlmann,  Houston  Chronicle. 

Pictorial:  John  Ahlhauser, 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Portrait  &  Personality :  Mich¬ 
ael  Mauney,  Charlotte  Observer. 

Color  —  Newspaper:  Arthur 
Uhlmann,  Houston  Chronicle, 
“Hot  Time.” 

Category  X  —  Magazines  & 
Newspapers:  Luther  Joseph, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  “Corny  .  .  . 
But.” 

Magazine  News  or  Documen¬ 
tary:  Flip  Schulke,  Black  Star 
for  Life  magazine. 

Magazine  Picture  Story: 
Dickey  Chapelle,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,  “Helicopter  War  in 
South  Vietnam.” 

Magazine  Sports :  George  Silk, 
Life  magazine,  “America  Cup 
Yachts.” 

Magazine  Pictorial  &  Color: 
Bates  Littlehales,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,  “Evening  Pony.” 

Magazine  Portrait  &  Person¬ 
ality:  John  Scofield,  National 
Geographic,  “Festive  Warrior.” 

Picture  Editor’s  Award:  Bry¬ 
an  Hodgson,  Long  Bea4;h 
(Calif.)  Independent  Press-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Best  Newspaper  Use  of  Pho¬ 
tographs:  Milwaukee  Journal. 


■84  YEARS  OLD-SPRIGHTLY'  'AFTER  HOURS  JAZZ' 

|Fir»f  Pri»  Portrait  and  Personality)  (First  Prize  Newspaper  Picture  Story- Feature) 

Michael  Mauney,  Charlotte  Observer  Ted  Rozumalski,  Houstois  Chronicle 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  (or  April  20,  1963 


■TOP  CAT' 

(First  Prize  Feature) 
Lowell  Georgia,  Denver  Post 


■THE  BULL  FIGHTER' 

(First  Prize  Sports  Picture  Story) 
Arthur  Uhlmann,  Houston  Chronicle 


experts  on  news  and  photogra¬ 
phy  first  screened  all  the  entries 
and  evaluated  them  in  five  sepa¬ 
rate  sessions. 

The  initial  screening  was  held 
at  the  Missouri  Journalism 
School. 

The  Screening  Board  singled 
out  from  six  to  thirty  entries  in 
each  of  the  21  categories  of  the 
competition.  These  were  taken 
before  juries  in  other  cities,  rep¬ 
resenting  three  of  the  ten  re¬ 
gions  of  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association. 

When  the  ballots  were  all 
in,  the  co-sponsors  met  in  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  offi¬ 
ces  for  the  final  tally  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  winners  in  each  category. 

Winners  of  all  top  honors 
have  been  invited  to  receive 
their  awards  on  May  1,  during 
Journalism  Week  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri. 

■The  exhibit  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  will  be  shown  in  some  200 
museums,  newspaper  offices,  col¬ 
leges,  schools,  fairs,  and  other 
public  gatherings  during  the 
next  18  months.  This  year  the 
co-sponsors  are  again  making 
available  reproductions  of  the 
pictures  in  the  traveling  exhibit, 
through  the  collotype  process 
which  reproduces  prints  in  lay¬ 
out  form  suitable  for  hanging. 

Applications  for  the  exhibit 
may  be  made  to  Prof.  Clifton  C. 
Edom,  Journalism  Annex,  Room 
27,  University  of  Missouri,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  or  to  John  J.  Cal- 
len.  World  Book  Encyclopedia, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chi¬ 
cago  54,  Ill. 
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Is  Your  Ad  Linage  Dropping? 
AgencyLeadersT  ell  You  Why 

Rate  Differentials,  Weak  Sales 
Force,  Aloof  Publishers  Blamed 


The  local-national  ad  rate  dif¬ 
ferential  was  a  dominant  theme 
with  advertising  agency  media 
executives  who  were  asked  this 
week  to  analyze  the  decline  in 
general  linage  in  newspapers. 

The  New  York  and  Cleveland 
strikes  were  held  accountable  in 
large  measure  for  the  sharp  dip 
in  first  quarter  linage. 

Hitting  on  the  fact  that  re¬ 
tailers  pay  less  than  national 
advertisers  for  the  same  space, 
Richard  Jones,  vicepresident  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  said: 
“It  used  to  be  ^own  that  the 
retailer  could  use  only  a  small 
part  of  a  newspaper’s  circula¬ 
tion.  But  that  is  no  longer  valid. 
A  new  rate  principle  should  be 
established,  based  on  volume  or 
continuity.” 

Mr.  Jones,  like  others  ques¬ 
tioned,  did  not  think  the  answer 
lay  entirely  in  discounts. 

Higher  Retail  Rate  Sensible 

“If  newspapers  can  establish 
discounts  that  are  not  phoney  it 
might  prove  to  be  a  solution,” 
Mr.  Jones  said.  (JWT’s  Detroit 
oflBce  handles  the  Ford  account 
which  has  been  studying  the 
rate  differential  as  it  concerns 
automobile  dealers.)  “But  so 
often  it  seems  that  newspapers 
raise  rates  18%  and  then  offer 
discounts  up  to  13%  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  Building  up  the 
retail  rates  to  a  point  where 
they  are  closer  to  national  would 
be  more  sensible.” 

Mr.  Jones  confessed  he  had 
no  notion  what,  if  anything,  was 
wrong  with  newspapers.  In  fact, 
he  liked  newspapers  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  he  said.  He 
noted,  too,  that  newspaper  re¬ 
search  was  being  improved. 

“Newspapers  must  continue 
to  improve  color  reproduction  to 
compete  with  magazines,”  he 
said.  “There  is,  however,  no  one 
specific  cause  for  the  fact 
that  magazines  and  television 
are  gaining.  The  rate  differen¬ 
tial  does  cause  a  certain  amount 
of  emotional  resentment  that 
newspapers  should  seek  to  over¬ 
come.” 

Seven  theories  were  offered 
by  Newman  F.  McEvoy,  senior 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  media 
at  Cunningham  &  Walsh.  He 
wished  it  understood  that  he 
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was  speaking  as  a  friend  of 
newspapers  and  said  he  had  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  agency’s  media 
staff  for  their  ideas  as  a  means 
of  being  helpful. 

Merely  a  News  Medium 

First,  he  wondered  if  what 
was  “once  one  of  the  great 
assets  of  newspaper  advertising 
had  not  become  a  liability  in  this 
competitive  age.”  Long  advanced 
to  national  advertisers  was  the 
function  of  newspapers  in  gfiving 
news  to  the  public.  As  a  result, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  regard 
the  medium  as  a  means  simply 
for  announcing  promotions,  new 
products,  and  the  like,  in  a  one¬ 
time  manner,  while  continuing 
schedules  are  placed  in  other 
media. 

“I  don’t  think  that  this  idea 
can  be  overcome  by  changes  in 
newspaper  rate  structures,”  Mr. 
McEvoy  said.  “I’m  afraid  dis¬ 
counts  are  not  the  answer.  They 
are  proving  more  confusing  than 
helpful.” 

What  might  be  the  answer, 
Mr.  McEvoy  said  he  didn’t  know. 

“Newspapers  might  position 
themselves  as  a  complimentary 
rather  than  a  competitive  medi¬ 
um,”  he  suggested.  “This  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  a  cowardly  way 
out.  It  seems  to  me  sensible, 
when  one  sees  so  much  money 
going  into  other  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising,  for  newspapers  to  say: 
‘let’s  get  in  on  the  act’.” 

Magazine  Regional  Offer 

Secondly,  Mr.  McEvoy  pointed 
to  the  new  area  of  direct  com¬ 
petition  to  newspapers — regional 
selling  by  magrazines. 

“The  very  articulate  magazine 
salesmen  are  registering  a 
strong  impression  on  the  minds 
of  advertising  buyers,”  he  said. 
“They  are  advancing  their  books 
as  a  new  media  with  national 
impact.” 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  factor  of 
cost. 

“This  is  not  necessarily  cost 
per  thousand,  which  can  be  regru- 
lated  by  the  size  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement,”  Mr.  McEvoy  said, 
“but  rather  cost  in  the  absolute 
sense.  It  may  be  a  deterrent. 
An  advertiser  wishes  to  be  im¬ 
portant  in  whatever  medium  he 
chooses,  and  the  cost  of  using  a 


list  of  major  newspapers  with 
full  page  or  1,000-line  copy, 
gives  him  pause.” 

Fourthly,  “the  old  thesis  of 
local-national  rate”  still  stands 
agrainst  the  newspapers. 

“So  many  astute  advertisers 
today  are  aware  that  they  must 
pay  a  tremendously  higher  price 
than  the  local  chain  or  depart¬ 
ment  store,”  Mr.  McEvoy  said. 
“What  they  do  in  newspapers  is 
dwarfed  by  what  the  local  re¬ 
tailers  do.” 

Lack  of  Success  Stories 

As  the  fifth  point,  Mr.  McEvoy 
suggested  the  Shell  Oil  story — 
a  $15  million  campaigrn — almost 
exclusively  in  newspapers  in 
1961. 

“There  was  no  follow-through 
on  this  big  campaign,”  he  said, 
“and  that  hurt  newspapers.  If 
the  Shell  campaign  had  been 
continued  in  newspapers,  the 
conclusion  would  have  been  that 
the  medium  had  proved  itself. 
But,  as  it  was,  there  was  no  big 
demonstration  of  success.” 

Sixth,  in  Mr.  McEvoy’s 
opinion,  there  seems  to  be  no 
grreat  number  of  current  case 
histories  of  newspaper  successes 
available. 

The  seventh  point  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Evoy  made  is  related  to  his 
fourth,  namely  that  “the  news¬ 
paper  medium  is  essentially  one 
dominated  by  local  advertiser 
influence,  and  one  is  more  likely 
to  join  them  with  cooperative 
space  than  to  try  to  beat  them 
with  expensive  national  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Joseph  St.  George,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  the  media 
department  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  considered  the  falling  off 
in  newspaper  advertising  from 
two  points  of  view:  (1)  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year;  (2) 
over  the  long  term. 

“I  don’t  think  the  drop  for  the 
first  quarter  is  indicative  of  any 
trend,”  he  said.  “It  was  occa¬ 
sioned  largely  by  the  strikes  in 
New  York  and  Cleveland.  A 
number  of  advertisers  who  would 
have  run  newspaper  campaigns 
in  New  York  and  other  markets 
found  other  ways  to  spend  their 
dollars,  when  denied  this  key 
center.  I  don’t  think  this  will 
persist,  but  by  the  same  token 
newspapers  will  not  get  back 
all  the  funds  they  might  have 
had  if  advertisers  had  been  able 
to  use  the  New  York  market. 


“In  the  long  term,  in  my 
opinion,  there  are  two  basic  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  decline: 

“1 — For  some  time  sales  and 
research  efforts  by  newspapers 
have  been  locally  orient^  and 
national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  have,  in  consequence, 
been  at  a  disadvantage  when 
trying  to  evaluate  newspapers 
as  a  national  medium.  A  much 
better  evaluation  nationally 
could  be  made  of  mag^azines,  tv, 
radio  and  even  outdoor  in  some 
cases  than  newspapers. 

“2 — The  differential  between 
local  and  national  rates  cer¬ 
tainly  works  against  newspapers 
in  the  long  run.  It  discouragres 
national  advertisers  from  giving 
proper  consideration  to  the 
medium.  An  alternative,  of 
course,  is  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  with  local  retailers.  But 
because  advertisers  lose  control 
of  their  advertising  and  fear 
that  they  do  not  always  get  full 
value  for  what  they  pay  causes 
them  to  resist  getting  involved 
in  this  mish-mash.” 

Mr.  St.  George  commended 
efforts  by  a  few  newspapers  to 
close  the  gap  between  local  and 
national  rates.  Wilmingrton  pro¬ 
motes  one  rate. 

“This  is  a  very  constructive 
step,”  he  declar^.  “We  com¬ 
mend  it  and  think  advertisers 
should  support  it.  But  because  it 
is  available  in  one  place  such  as 
Wilmingrton  doesn’t  help  a  great 
deal  when  newspapers  are  being 
considered  as  a  national  medium. 
My  hope  is  that  other  news¬ 
papers  will  adopt  the  same  idea. 

(A  half  dozen  other  dailies 
have  announced  variations  of  the 
1-rate  plan  in  recent  months.) 

Differential  Too  Great 

“Of  course,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  an  advertiser  who  uses 
more  space  than  another  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  lower  rate,  but  the 
differential  should  not  be  as 
gfreat  as  it  is.” 

Although  he  did  not  wish  to 
name  names,  Mr.  St.  George 
called  attention  to  certain  large 
mail  order  houses  with  retail 
outlets  that  get  local  rates  and 
also  chain  stores  with  national 
products  of  their  own,  which, 
because  of  the  differential,  ob¬ 
tain  what  he  called  “unfair 
starting  positions  when  com¬ 
peting  with  other  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

Leslie  D.  Famath,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  media  at  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  likewise  emphasized 
the  rate  differential,  while  at 
the  same  time  noting  that  the 
growth  of  television  and  the 
increasing  importance  of  radio 
were  obviously  cutting  into 
available  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions. 


(Continued  on  page  38) 
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COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS  offer  powerful  advantages  in  key  communities  in 
California  and  Illinois  — the  ready  response  of  the  hometown  reader  to  his 
own  hometown  newspaper. 
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Papers  Told  ‘3-R’s’ 
Key  to  More  Linage 


Richmonp,  Va. 

If  newspaper  publishers  hope 
to  regain  a  fair  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  dollar  and  re¬ 
tain  their  share  of  local  adver¬ 
tising  revenue,  “they  will  have 
to  abandon  principle  and  do 
what’s  right,”  according  to 
Clyde  McDannald,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Brown  &  Wil¬ 
liamson  Tobacco  Corp. 

Speaking  before  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Richmond,  Mr. 
McDannald,  explained  that  by 


availability  of  color,  rate  infor¬ 
mation,  discount  structures,  and 
so  forth.  It  would  also  be  help¬ 
ful  to  have  this  information 
presented  in  the  same  format, 
style,  shape,  and  fonn.  For  in¬ 
stance,  magazines  provide  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  definitive  audi¬ 
ence  composition  data,  frequency 
and  exposure  studies.  But  when 
it  comes  to  newspapers,  we  re¬ 
ceive  almost  no  information  on 
optimum  frequency,  ad  size, 
positioning,  Sunday  versus 
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“abandon  principle,”  he  means 
certain  business  policies  and 
procedures  “which  are  retarding 
the  growth  and  progress"  of 
newspapers  as  a  major  carrier 
of  national  advertising. 

“Rugged  editorial  individu¬ 
alism  is  one  thing  we  all  respect 
and  admire,”  he  said,  “but  if  the 
newspaper  industry  wants  more 
national  linage  it  will  have  to 
abandon  some  of  its  individu¬ 
alism  on  the  ‘business  side’  and 
start  working  together  to  make 
its  collective  product  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  advertiser. 

“The  point,”  Mr.  McDannald 
emphasized,  “is  that  advertisers 
evaluate  newspapers  collectively 
when  considering  them  as  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  medium,  and 
individually  in  specific  cases  — 
like  test  market  campaigns,  in¬ 
troductions  of  new  products 
with  a  limited  budget,  or  phas¬ 
ing  introductions  market  by 
market.” 

Gles  *3  R’s’ 

In  referring  to  what  news¬ 
papers  can  do  to  get  more  na¬ 
tional  business,  Mr.  McDannald 
said  there  are  three  main  op¬ 
portunity  areas  which  he  called 
the  “Three  R’s”  because  of  their 
fundamental  nature.  They  are: 
“Research,  Rates,  and  Reps,” 
he  said. 

“There  is  a  dearth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  about  newspapers  in  the 
minds  and  files  of  many  adver¬ 
tisers,”  Mr.  McDannald  con¬ 
tinued.  “Such  information  is 
generally  a  mish-mash  of  mar¬ 
ket  statistics  and  competitive 
claims.  By  and  large  what  is 
needed,  would  be  appreciated,  is 
standardized  data  on  markets, 
coverage  patterns,  circulation. 


weekday  impact,  or  what  classi¬ 
fication  of  ads  is  apt  to  perform 
better  in  what  section  of  the 
daily  or  Sunday  newspaper. 

“There  are  certain  types  of 
research  which  individual  news¬ 
papers  can  do  more  effectively; 
i.e.,  basic  market  data  and  circu¬ 
lation  breakdowns.  However,  the 
broader  and  more  significant  as¬ 
pects  of  newspaper  readership, 
reader  impact  and  measurement, 
can  most  effectively  be  done 
through  a  collective  effort,  even 
though  the  size  of  markets  and 
circulations  of  newspapers 
should  be  logically  group^  to 
reveal  more  specific  results.  Just 
as  newspapers  have  been  able  to 
establish  an  effective  organiza¬ 
tion,  “The  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culation,”  they  also  can  provide 
research  information  on  a 
broader  and  more  authoritative 
basis  for  both  the  local  and  the 
national  advertiser. 

Technological  Research 

“And  what  about  technological 
research  and  development?”  Mr. 
McDannald  asked.  “Only  too  re¬ 
cently  has  any  newspaper  cre¬ 
ated  any  innovation  in  produc¬ 
tion  techniques  and  methods.  It 
was  an  advertising  agency — and 
Reynolds  Metals,  working  in  foil 
— that  pioneered  in  color  pre¬ 
print  ads.  Reynolds  was  the  first 
to  come  out  with  a  foil  strip 
color  preprint.  A  foil  strip  ad 
first  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journ^. 

“A  number  of  other  newspa¬ 
per  advertisers  have  since  made 
use  of  the  foil  strip  technique 
for  its  extra  attention  value.  As 
part  of  our  recent  test  promo¬ 
tion  for  Coronet  cigarettes  we 
tested  the  use  of  a  foil  strip  ad. 


Hunter  Succeeds 
Sykes  in  Okla.  City 

Oklahoma  City 

James  H.  Hunter  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  succeeding  William 
F.  Sykes,  who  resigned  April  6 
to  accept  a  new  position  in  the 
industry,  but  which  he  is  “not 
yet  at  liberty  to  disc«ss.” 

Mr.  Hunter  has  been  national 
advertising  director  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company,  and 
advertising  director  for  Okla¬ 
homa’s  Orbit,  roto  magazine  of 
the  Sunday  Oklahoman.  He  is 
also  ad  director  of  the  Farmer- 
Stockman,  state  farm  paper. 

Mr.  Hunter  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  six  years  ago,  after  18 
years  with  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  on  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  Country  Gentle¬ 
man. 


which  appeared  in  full  color 
in  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Cour¬ 
ier  Press,  and  we  have  had 
many  favorable  comments  on  it. 

“.4nd  what  about  the  more  re¬ 
cent  development — the  so-called 
‘wallpaper’  color  inserts?  They 
are  being  promoted  primarily  by 
printers,  not  newspapers.  In 
fact,  some  newspapers  are  just 
now  beginning  to  accept  the 
color  preprint  inserts  .  .  .  with 
reluctance  and  at  a  sizable 
premium  to  the  advertiser.  Yet 
despite  obvious  limitations  the 
color  preprint  inserts  open  up 
an  interesting  new  horizon  in 
the  use  of  color  in  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

“Recently  the  New  York  Daily 
News  dramatically  improved 
the  ‘wallpaper’  color  technique. 
After  two  years  of  experimenta¬ 
tion,  this  paper  is  now  able  to 
print  ‘in-register’  full-color  ads. 
This  significant  advance,  also 
called  Spectacolor,  could  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  use  of  color  in  daily 
newspapers  and  make  the  ‘wall- 
paper’  technique  obsolete.  It 
provides  greater  fiexibility  in 
the  use  of  color  than  most  news¬ 
papers  ever  had  before,”  Mr. 
McDannald  said. 

Must  Move  Faster 

“Another  area  of  opportimity 
is  market  research.  Newspapers 
must  move  faster  and  up-date 
studies  to  provide  both  local  and 
national  advertisers  with  facts 
to  support  their  medium’s  use 
and  role  in  selling  products  and 
services.  Information  must  be 
standardized  so  it  can  be  as¬ 
similated  quickly  and  clearly  by 
both  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies.  It  follows  that  the  more 
knowledgeable  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  become  about  the 
traditional  values  and  the  new 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


I  Ad-lines 

I  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

illHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllll^ 

In  The  Bag 

What  does  a  man  carry  in  his 
attache  case? 

«  «  « 

Well,  until  the  makers  of 
Samsonite  Luggage  recently  con¬ 
ducted  the  first  national  survey 
of  its  kind  among  more  than 
10,000  newspaper  editors,  ad 
agency  men,  radio-tv  executives, 
stock  brokers,  lawyers,  account¬ 
ants  and  magazine  editors 
throughout  the  U.S. — your  guess 
was  as  good  as  theirs. 

TTie  findings  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  a  long-standing  myth.  No 
matter  what  you  might  have 
suspected,  that  well-dressed  ex¬ 
ecutive  scurrying  down  the  street, 
attache  case  in  hand,  is  not  carry¬ 
ing  his  lunch.  In  fact,  less  than 
2%  of  all  men  queried  admitted 
to  that.  However,  the  case  is 
serving  as  a  portable  bar,  since 
an  average  of  10%  owned  up  to 
toting  the  potables.  (They  had  to 
run  a  survey  to  discover  this?). 

Statistics  further  revealed  that 
the  newspapermen,  radio-tv  and 
ad  agency  crowd,  all  lead  more 
carefree  and  riotous  lives  than  the 
accountants,  lawyers  and  stock 
brokers.  Witness  the  fact  that 
our  bacchanalian  brethren  aver¬ 
aged  14%  for  liquor,  23%  for 
cigars  and  cigarets,  and  18%  for 
playing  cards — all  tucked  away 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  their 
attache  cases — while  the  quieter 
fellows  only  averaged  6%  for 
liquor,  14%  for  tobacco,  and  6% 
for  playing  cards. 

*  *  « 

For  each  of  the  groups  sur¬ 
veyed,  certain  definite  character¬ 
istics  emerged: 

•  The  most-clean  shaven 
fellows  are  the  newspapermen, 
with  a  solid  71%  carrying  shav¬ 
ing  equipment.  (Don’t  they  shave 
at  home?) 

•  Least  hungry  were  the 
lawyers.  Not  one  said  he  totes  a 
snack  of  any  kind.  Hungriest 
were  the  newspapermen  and  ac¬ 
countants,  but  even  these  fellows 
didn’t  top  4%  in  the  food  cate¬ 
gory. 

*  Card-playing  honors  go  to 
the  ad  men,  with  22%  of  them 
admitting  to  poker  and  pinochle 
parties  while  in  transit.  News¬ 
papermen  ran  a  close  second. 

*  Radio-tv  execs  smoke  a  great 
deal — almost  33%  carry  tobacco 
products.  They  also  lead  the 
“pack”  in  liquor  carried,  with 
17%. 

«  *  * 

And  they  talk  about  the 
chaotic  contents  of  a  woman’s 
hand  bag?  Tsk!  Tsk! 
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of  all  metropolitan 
area  families  that  get 
a  Detroit  newspaper 


NlARKII^s 


In  none  of  the  other  top  five  markets  does  one 
newspaper  give  advertisers  such  saturation  cover¬ 
age  of  its  marketing  area.  To  sell  Detroit  effec¬ 
tively  and  economically,  just  use  THE  NEWS! 


The  Detroit  News 

702,897  weekdays,  913,648  Sunday  A.B.C.  9/30/62 


Nw  Ywk  OMct:  30  East  42nd  Street  •  CNcaieOMce:  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower  •  PacMc  Dice:  785  Market  St,  San  Francisco  >  MiasM  laacli:  The  Leonard  Co,.  311  Lincotn  Road 


What  happens  when  the  newspaper— 
a  community  force— speaks  to  America? 


WHY  does  the  daily  newspaper  have  the 
greatest  responsibility  of  all  media  to  the 
American  public?  Because  no  other  medium 
can  strike  such  an  immediate  response  in  the 
American  mind  and  heart. 

Latest  example:  The  ringing  of  bells  across 
the  nation  on  July  4th. 

It  all  started  with  the  43  great  newspapers 
that  distribute  THIS  WEEK  Magazine.  Tying 
in  with  the  original  article  in  THIS  WEEK, 
(“Let’s  Make  Freedom  Really  Ring!”,  Febru¬ 
ary  17th )  many  of  these  papers  are  aggressive¬ 


ly  promoting  the  idea  on  an  individual  basis. 

Now  the  idea  is  snowballing.  Senators,  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  many  state  governors  have 
expressed  their  enthusiastic  endorsement. 
Mayor  Tate  of  Philadelphia  has  given  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  Liherttf  Bell  itself  will  be  given  a 
ceremonial  tap. 

Freedom  will  really  ring  this  July  4th  I  This 
is  just  one  more  example  of  how  America’s 
newspapers  help  make  good  things  happen  — 
in  their  own  communities,  and  even  from  coast- 
to-coast ! 


Statement 

by 

Abraham 
Ribicoff, 
U.  S.  Senator: 


‘7  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  my  Senate  Resolution  now  has 
nineteen  bi-partisan  co-sponsors.  I  understand  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  is  interested  in  the  idea  and,  of  course,  we 
are  receiving  a  tremendous  amount  of  mail.  All  this  is  a 
fine  tribute  to  the  merit  of  the  idea  and  to  the  power  of 
THIS  WEEK  Magazine  as  a  medium  of  communication.” 


‘'Making  America's  great  newspapers  greater" 


These  43  great 
American 
Newspapers,  as 
part  of  their 
service  tc  their 
ccmmunities 
distribute 


Thls'Wfeek 

each  weekend 


Arizona  Republic 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 
Birmingham  News 
Boston  Sunday  Herald 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Dallas  Morning  News 
Denver  Post 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
Detroit  News 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Hartford  Times 
Houston  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union 
Kansas  City  Star 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Miami  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
Omaha  Sunday  World-Herald 
Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Portland  Sunday  Oregonian 
Providence  Sunday  Journal 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 

San  Antonio  Sunday  Express  and  News 
San  Francisco  Sunday  Chronicle 
Spokane  Review 
Syracuse  Post-Standard 
Tampa  Tribune 
Washington  Sunday  Star 
Wichita  Sunday  Eagle  and 
Wichita  Beacon 


AD  CAMPAIGNS  > 

Full-Page,  Full-Color 
Ads  for  Food  Line 


Pittsburgh 

First  in  a  series  of  full-pasre, 
full-color  ads  (via  Weightman, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia)  for  Pro- 
j?resso  Quality  Italian  Foods 
broke  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
on  April  18. 

Pittsburgh  grocery  represen¬ 
tatives  had  a  full  preview  of 
the  three-way  campaign  said  to 
be  the  biggest  ever  run  in  the 
area  for  Italian  foods.  The  April 
ad  features  Progresso  tomatoes 
and  has  coupons  worth  a  total 
of  24c  off  on  Progresso  imported 
tomatoes,  Progresso  minestrone 
soup,  and  Progresso  imported 
tomato  paste. 

The  second  ad,  scheduled  for 
May  16,  will  feature  Progresso 
Chickarina  soup  and  will  in¬ 
clude  three  coupons  worth  a 
total  of  28c  off  on  Progresso 
Redi-flavored  bread  crumbs, 
Progresso  imported  tomatoes, 
and  the  Chickarina  soup — Ital¬ 
ian  chicken  soup  with  meat  balls. 

Starting  May  1,  the  Progres¬ 
so  message  will  be  carried  out¬ 
side  on  a  fleet  of  transit  com¬ 
pany  buses  on  full-color,  king 
size  posters.  Progresso  will  also 


blanket  the  area  with  a  satura¬ 
tion  tv  schedule  beginning  in 
September  over  one  of  the 
Pittsburgh  stations. 

*  * 

FORD  AD  DRIVE 

Chicago 

More  than  $1,100,000  will  be 
spent  on  Ford  Motor  company 
newspaper  advertising  in  a  10- 
county  Chicago  area  during  the 
next  five  months. 

The  company  announced  to 
the  press  that  its  program  will 
cost  more  than  $2,000,000  with 
one-third  of  the  amount  budg¬ 
eted  for  advertising  in  65  news¬ 
papers. 

In  addition,  60  percent  of  the 
Ford  dealer  fund  association 
will  be  expanded  in  118  news¬ 
papers.  This  fund  amounts  to 
between  $500,000  and  $750,000. 

O.  Fred  Yando,  Ford  general 
sales  manager,  said  advertise¬ 
ments  and  promotional  material 
will  embrace  a  local  flavor,  with 
new  automobile  models  being 
shown  in  “familiar  Chicago 
settings.” 


He  described  the  progrram  as 
“the  biggest  and  most  expensive 
any  company  has  undertaken 
for  a  product  at  any  time  or  in 
any  place.” 

He  estimated  that  during  the 
five-months  period  the  Ford 
division  will  increase  its  adver¬ 
tising  by  722  per  cent  in  the 
10-county  area,  adding  that  if 
the  program  is  successful  here, 
“and  we  are  generally  optimis¬ 
tic,  we  will  try  it  in  New  York 
and  other  areas.” 

Thomas  Coulter,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  (Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry,  congratu¬ 
lated  the  Ford  company  on  the 
selection  of  Chicago  as  its  test 
site  for  the  energetic  program. 

*  ,  * 

ZENITH  IN  PAPERS 

Chicago 

Zenith  Radio  Corp.'s  Hearing 
Aid  Division  will  spend  more 
than  90%  of  its  spring-summer 
advertising  budget  in  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  to  introduce  new  products 
and  sell  the  theme,  “Far  More 
Than  a  Million  'Zenith  Hearing 
Aids  Have  Helped  People  Hear 
Better.” 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Eugene  M.  Kinney,  Zenith  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  its  Hearing  Aid  Division,  who 
said  the  new  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  is  dealer-designed  to 
blanket  North  America  with 
millions  of  reader  impressions. 

“Increased  use  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  Sunday  newspaper 
supplements  will  bring  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  Zenith's  leadership. 
Zenith's  quality,  and  Zenith's 
protection  plan  into  all  major 
and  certain  secondary  markets 
from  coast  to  coast,”  Mr.  Kinney 
said. 

*  *  * 

ANNIVERSARY  ADS 

Dr.  Posner  Shoe  (Company, 
Inc.,  has  undertaken  a  major 
newspaper  and  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  program  to  mark  its  75th 
anniversary  as  a  leading  manu¬ 
facturer  of  shoes  for  children. 

The  advertising  program  (via 
Sheldon  Fredericks  Advertising 
Associates,  Inc.)  includes  a 
series  of  display  ads  in  the 
major  New  York  Metropolitan 
area  newspapers  and  Sunday 
magazine  sections,  as  well  as 
participation  on  a  number  of 
radio  programs. 

For  out-of-town  dealers,  mats 
have  been  prepared  for  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  local  level. 

• 

Correction 

On  page  52  of  E&P's  March 
30  ROP  color  issue  the  minimum 
acceptable  size  for  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser 
was  erroneously  listed  as  1,000 
lines.  Minimum  size  for  the  two 
papers  for  one  color  and  black 
is  600  lines. 


PROGRESS  BY  PROGRESSO — Frank  Losch  (laft),  general  advarfiiing 
manager  oF  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa)  Press,  examines  proof  of  the  first  ad 
in  the  series  being  run  in  the  Press  by  Progresso  Quality  Italian  Foods.. 
All  full-page  ads  will  be  in  full  color.  Standing  (left  to  right)  are: 
John  F.  Taormina  of  Progreuo,  and  Nathan  Alexander,  director  of 
research  and  media  at  Weightman,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  ad  agency  repre¬ 
senting  Progreuo  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Seated  is  Don  Irwin,  Pittsburgh 
manager  of  Gay  Pryor,  Inc.,  food  brokers. 
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Minn.  Would 
Ban  People  in 
Cigaret  Ads 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  general  le^slation  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Minnesota  Legis¬ 
lature  has  approved  an  enforce¬ 
ment  provision  which  would  put 
new  teeth  in  a  bill  designed  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  pictures  of 
people  in  cigaret  advertising. 

The  amendment,  offered  with 
the  approval  of  the  bill’s  author, 
Senator  Nicholas  Coleman,  a  St. 
Paul  advertising  man,  provides 
that  wholesalers  may  not  dis¬ 
tribute  cigarets  of  the  brands 
so  advertised.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  cutting  off  the  sale 
in  Minnesota  of  those  cigarets 
whose  manufacturers  use  pic¬ 
tures  of  people  in  their  adver¬ 
tising. 

Senator  Paul  Thuet,  who 
offered  the  amendment,  said  the 
change  would  make  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  for  a  wholesaler  to 
sell  cigarets  after  he  has  been 
served  notice  by  the  county  at¬ 
torney  with  whom  complaints 
would  be  lodged. 

David  Roberts,  representing 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune 


and  Edward  L’Herault,  Minne¬ 
sota  Newspaper  Association,  in¬ 
dicated  the  revision  did  not  re¬ 
move  their  objections.  Both  felt 
the  bill  is  unfair,  unworkable 
and  discriminates  against  local 
media  by  making  them  revise 
national  advertising. 

Main  objective  of  the  bill  is  to 
eliminate  advertising  appeal 
aimed  at  encouraging  young 
people  to  smoke.  Senator  Thuet 
cited  the  use  of  Paul  Homung, 
Green  Bay  Packer  professional 
football  star,  by  one  cigaret 
firm. 

“If  young  men  interested  in 
athletics  see  him  smoking  aren’t 
they  likely  to  think  it’s  all 
right  for  them?”  Senator  Thuet 
asked. 

Senator  Karl  Grittner,  cited 
an  advertisement  in  which  a 
young  woman  wonders  why  she 
isn’t  offered  a  small  cig^ar. 
“Sometime  you’re  going  to  have 
to  come  to  grrips  with  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  he  said.  “Responsible 
people  don’t  want  cigaret  adver¬ 
tising  aimed  at  the  teenag^e 
market.” 

Senator  Fay  Child  said  the 
problem  could  better  be  ap¬ 
proached  on  a  national  basis. 
He  said  he  agrees  with  Sen. 
Coleman’s  idea,  but  said  the  bill 
“can’t  be  enforced.  This  should 
be  in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
to  Congress  expressing  our 


Eltoona  SEirrot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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righteous  indignation.  We  can’t 
isolate  ourselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,”  Sen.  Child  said. 

Senator  Child  made  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  kill  the  bill  so  the  author 
can  come  up  with  a  resolution. 
The  motion  lost  by  an  11-4  vote 
and  the  committee  adjourned 
before  further  action  could  be 
taken. 

During  the  meeting,  Sherman 
Headley,  president  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Broadcasters  Association, 
said  television  stations  would 
have  special  problems  because 
it  would  mean  cutting  out  com¬ 
mercials  that  fall  in  the  middle 
of  network  programs.  This  is 
difficult  and  expensive  he  said. 

Although  radio  advertising  is 
not  included  in  the  bill.  Sen. 
Coleman  said  after  the  meeting 
there  is  sentiment  to  further 
amend  the  bill  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  personal 
testimonials  in  radio  advertising. 
• 

Huckle  Appointed 
Midwest  Ad  Manager 

Detroit 

R.  Larry  Huckle  has  been 
named  midwest  advertising 
manager  of  the  National  Ob¬ 
server,  a  newly-created  position. 
Headquartered  here,  he  will  also 
be  responsible  for  the  National 
Observer’s  Chicago  sales  office 
and  all  sales  originating  in  a 
16-state  midwestern  regrion. 

Mr.  Huckle  joined  Dow  Jones 
and  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Observer,  in  September  of  1958. 
He  was  first  assigned  to  Chicago 
as  an  advertising  salesman  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  serv¬ 
icing  consumer  accounts.  In 
November  of  1961,  he  joined 
the  Observer  as  one  of  its  first 
salesmen.  Five  months  later,  he 
opened  the  publication’s  Detroit 
advertising  sales  office. 

• 

Plissner  Joins  Katz 

Howard  S.  Plissner,  formerly 
print  buyer  at  Richard  K.  Man- 
off  Co.,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  New 
York  sales  staff  of  The  Katz 
Agency,  Inc. 


Detroit  Free  Press 
Offers  ‘Space  Spots’ 

Detroit 

A  program  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  that  allows  a  discount  of 
more  than  30%  from  the  open 
general  rate  for  small-space  ads 
has  been  announced  by  Elving 
N.  Anderson,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Called  “Space  Spots,”  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  similar  to  that  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  also 
adapted  by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
&  Tribune. 

Under  the  new  Free  Press 
sales  program,  general  rate  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  run  50-  to  150- 
line  ads  at  a  fiat  rate  of  only 
$1.00  per  line,  a  discount  of 
more  than  30%  from  the  open 
general  rate.  The  advertiser 
must  run  a  minimum  of  six  ads 
per  week  for  13  consecutive 
weeks.  Ads  will  run  any  day 
of  the  week,  Sunday  included, 
at  the  publisher’s  option.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  paper 
to  run  the  ads  on  consecutive 
days  over  a  six-day  period. 

Space  Spot  linage  does  not 
apply  toward  completion  of  any 
other  contracts  or  discounts. 

• 

Schoo  Appointed 
Star  Ad  Manager 

Washington 

Jack  C.  Schoo,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manag:er,  succeeding 
Godfrey  W.  Kauffman  who  was 
recently  elected  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  Evening 
Star  Newspaper  Company. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
John  H.  Kaufman,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager. 

Mr.  Schoo,  48,  joined  the  Star 
in  1946  as  promotion  manager. 
He  became  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  in  1949  and  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  in  1959.  Mr.  Schoo  will  con¬ 
tinue  immediate  supervision 
over  the  retail  ad  department 
for  the  present. 
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In  The  Nation 

In  Total  Advertising  Linage 


TOP  TEN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  NATION  IN 
TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  PUBLISHED 


GAIN  OR  LOSS 
OVER  1961 


88,885,024 

60,675,639 

57,505,753 

57,261,598 

53,884,628 

48,821,681 

45,272,234 

44,066,764 

43,430,421 

43,269,735 


1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

2.  New  Yor1(  Times 

3.  Miami  Herald 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal 

6.  Washington  Post 

7.  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

8.  Cleveland  Plain  Oealer 

9.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
10.  Baltimore  Sun 


+6,338,786 
-1,870,357 
+2,393,659 
+2,092,880 
+2,665,216 
+2,502,989 
+3,270,787 
-3,782,304 
+  607,298 
+2,294,904 


Chronicle  Has  2nd  Largest  Advertising  Gain 
Of  Top  10  Newspapers  In  The  Country! 


1st  In  Texas  In  Total  Advertising  Published . . 
No  Other  Houston  Newspaper  Ranked  In  The 
Top  30! 


‘^Houston  -  with  over  1,000,000 
people  -  is  now  the  6th  largest 
city  in  the  U.  S.  .  .  .  and  still 
growing!  Compared  to  ten  years 
ago,  the  present  Houston  popula¬ 
tion  shows  a  gain  of  53%. 


Source;  Media  Records 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


Rvod  By  Mor0  Houstonians  Than  Any  Othor  Nowspapor 


FEDERATED  PUBLICATIONS  INC. 


Serving  the  HEARTLAND 
of  two  great 
Midwestern  A  ^ 


THE  STATE  JOURNAL  rr. 

A  ofi  fH»  mov*,  Lmhmvm  »t  a  thriving  indwtfrial  cantar, 

MkHifan't  ifata  capital,  and  Kama  ol  a  9raa*  and  9rawin9  Bip 
Tan  «»n«aaraity«  Mkhipan  Stata. 

ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS  iATfll  CIII«/MICNia*N 

Baftia  Craak.  chkf  pravidaf  ta  tHa  warld't  braakfaftt  tablas  and 
a  rapidly^spandin9  araa  with  divarsifiad  butinati  and  industry. 


Lafayatta  .  .  .  rich  apricultural,  industrial  and  cultural  eantar 
and  tha  hama  al  Purdua  Univarsity,  anathar  Bi9  Tan  aducatianal 
institutian  af  world^ida  ranawn. 

THE  MARIONCHRONICLE 

MARION  LEADER-TRIBUNE  — 

A  fina  placa  ta  liva  and  a  paad  placa  ta  build,  Martan  is  axparianc* 
inf  unparallalad  industrial  awpansian. 
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AD  AGENCIES: 


Cummings 
Clever  Ad 


San  Francisco 

The  concept  that  clever,  off¬ 
beat  advertising  is  an  effective 
sales  tool  was  attacked  here  last 
week  by  Barton  A.  Cummings, 
president  of  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc. 

“Too  many  advertising  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  told  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club,  “and  client 
people  believe  that  if  an  agency 
turns  out  clever,  attention-get¬ 
ting,  award-winning  advertis¬ 
ing,  sales  will  soar.  They  imag¬ 
ine  they  will  have  arrived  at  the 
Elysian  state  where  all  market¬ 
ing  problems  disappear  and  con¬ 
sumers  flock  to  buy  their  goods 
and  services.  Experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  men 
know  this  is  nonsense.  Advertis¬ 
ing  effectiveness  is  measured  by 
sales  results,  not  industry 
awards.” 


Must  Know  Consumer 

According  to  Mr.  Cummings, 
real  creative  advertising — as  op¬ 
posed  to  ersatz  creative  adver¬ 
tising  must  be  based  on  a  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  best  way  to  reach 
him.  This  involves  the  skills  of 
many  people  in  all  departments 
of  an  agency.  Because,  he  said, 
“good  ideas,  original  ideas,  can 
and  should  come  from  every 
level  of  an  advertising  agency. 
And  a  client  has  every  right  to 
expect  creative  performance  not 
only  from  the  so-called  creative 
people  in  an  agency,  but  from 
each  and  every  department  — 
from  media,  marketing,  re¬ 
search,  and  those  who  work  as 
account  supervisors  and  execu¬ 
tives.  Creativity,”  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings  added,  “is  everybody’s 
business.” 

He  showed  examples  of  ad- 


Do  you  want  to  reach  the  big 
400  million  dollar  Negro  .A 
market  of  Philadelphia?^^ 
The  Philadelphia 
Tribune  has 

A 


L^ribunr 


522  South  16th  St. 
Philadelphia  46,  Penna. 


Blasts 

Copy 

vertising  and  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns  developed  for  Compton 
clients.  Some  of  these  cam¬ 
paigns  have  won  awards,  he 
noted,  “but  their  purpose  was 
not  to  win  admiration  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  customers  for  our 
clients.” 

*  *  a 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

Robert  P.  Mountain,  former¬ 
ly  senior  vicepresident  and 
chairman  of  the  plans  review 
board,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
has  been  elected  president  of 
Outdoor  Advertising  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  the  medium’s  national 
sales  organization.  Mr.  Moun¬ 
tain,  who  takes  over  May  1, 
succeeds  Kent  H.  Lee. 

^  * 

•  Bern  Kanner  vicepresident 
and  media  manager  of  Benton  & 
Bowles  Inc.,  has  been  promoted 
to  director  of  media  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by 
Lee  Rich,  senior  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media  and  program¬ 
ming  at  the  agency. 

*  *  « 

•  In  a  move  to  improve  and 
expedite  client  services.  Young 
&  Rubicam  has  combined  its 
merchandising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  departments.  The  new  de¬ 
partment  will  be  called  the 
marketing  and  promotion  serv¬ 
ices  department  and  will  be 
headed  by  Hadley  Atlass,  pres¬ 
ently  director  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  department  of  the  agency. 

• 

Dailies’  Ad  Share 

Toronto 

Canadian  daily  newspapers  in 
1962  received  approximately 
$180,000,000  in  advertising  reve¬ 
nue,  out  of  total  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $626,900,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  of  the  re¬ 
search  bureau  of  Maclean- 
Hunter  Publishing  Co.  National 
week-end  papers,  affiliated  with 
the  daily  newspapers,  took  in 
$17,400,000  in  the  year.  The  re¬ 
port  shows  that  in  1948  Cana¬ 
dian  dailies  received  $69,420,- 
000  in  advertising  revenue. 

• 

Heads  Roto  Sales 

Chicago 

H.  Fred  Miller,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  rotogrra- 
vure  sales,  Chicago  Sun-Timea 
and  Chicago  Daily  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles  F.  Nau,  now  as¬ 
sistant  classifled  advertising 
manager.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  a 
salesman  in  classifled,  retail  and 
general  advertising. 
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America’s  12th  L 


•  First  in  America  in  Circuiation  Gains 


•  First  in  America  in  Advertising  Gains 

•  First  in  the  Homes  of  Long  Isianders 


Largest  Evening  Newspaper 


Mother’s  Plea  Starts 
Flood  Relief  Operation 


In  ROME 


They  pronounce  it  Spa  de  a  (accent  on  the 
second  syllable) — Spa  (as  in  watering  Spa), 
de  (as  in  debit),  a  (as  in  ah). 


Ky.,  she  offered  to  start  a  relief  Arrangements  to  carry  the 
drive  if  the  Perth  Amboy  Eve-  clothing  to  Harlan  were  made 
ning  News  would  help.  with  trucking  firms  who  do- 

The  paper’s  executive  editor,  nated  large  trailers. 

Kenneth  Michael,  said  the  News  ^ore  than  eight  tons  of  cloth- 
would  assist  If  the  ap^al  were  collected.  One  of  the 

made  froni  Harlw  and  he  sug-  biggest  contributions  came  from 
gested  that  Mrs.  Sext<m  call  the  ^be  people  of  South  Amboy  who 
editor  of  the  Harlan  Daily  En-  remembered  how  much  outside 
te^rise,  R.  Springer  Hoskins.  ^elp  means  in  a  disaster.  Thir- 
We  ne^  clothing,  brading,  years  ago,  on  May  19, 

linens,  and  especially  children  s  1959^  munitions  barges  exploded 
clothing  and  shoes,’  Mr.  Hos-  ^be  mouth  of  the  Raritan 
kins  told  her.  River,  shattering  the  commun- 

Mr  Michael  obtained  the  ap-  bjuing  39  jg 

proval  of  the  city  officials  to  , 

use  city  trucks  and  school  build-  Evening  News  wrapped 

ines  and  set  the  drive  for  March  "P  Harlan  Story  on  Tuesday 
mgs^ana  set  tne  anve  tor  marcn  Wednesday,  March  26-27, 

The  News  ran  the  story  of  ^  story  and 

Mre.  Sexton’s  appeal  on  March  Pictures  describing  the  recep- 
16  and  told  where  donations  tion  of  the  trucks  in  Harlan, 
could  be  left.  • 

A  trickle  of  clothing  started  Journalism  Aid 
coming  in  to  the  drop  areas  by  rwi  dkr/\rk 

March  18.  Tops  $500,000 

Another  nood  Hit.  $600,000  in  jour¬ 

nalism  scholarship  assistance  is 
The  campaign  was  given  available  to  students  for  gradu- 
added  emphasis  by  a  report  ate  and  undergraduate  study, 
from  Harlan  that  another  flood  according  to  the  Newspaper 
had  swept  into  town,  damaging  Fund.  The  figure  is  taken  from 
500  homes.  the  revised  edition  of  the  Fund’s 

The  Perth  Amboy  Chamber  of  Journalism  Scholarship  Guide 
Commerce  and  the  merchants  now  ready  for  distribution,  ac- 
association  at  Edison’s  Menlo  cording  to  Paul  S.  Swensson, 
Park  Shopping  Center  agreed  executive  director, 
to  appeal  for  new  clothing  from  The  Newspaper  Fund’s  initial 
owners.  survey  of  journalism  scholar- 

The  Evening  News  ran  front  ^bips  in  June  1961  turned  up 
page  stones  about  the  cam-  739  undergraduate  scholarships 

and  68  graduate  grants  totaling 
praised  Mrs.  Sexton  for  starting  $493,381.  The  total  now  stands 
the  campaign  ^d  urged  local  at  more  than  833  undergraduate 
residents  to  contnbute  journalism  scholarships  worth 

The  paper  also  carried  a  page  j  .  ^  . 

of  flood  pictures  and  a  story  $310,766.  Graduate  students 
written  by  John  M.  Molley,  ^ave  available  to  them  more 
news  editor  of  the  Harlan  news-  than  178  grants  exceeding 
paper.  $196,665. 


In  AMERICA 


They  pronounce  it  SPAD  e  a  ( long  A  with  ac¬ 
cent  on  first  syllable) — Spad  (say  spade) ,  now 
say  E  (as  in  eat),  then  add  A  (as  in  art). 
Spad  e  a.  Pronounced  as  though  written  Spade 
e  a.  Glide  over  the  e  a,  but  spell  it  SPADE  A. 


The  writer  of  the  letter  below  is  only  one 
of  hundreds  who  have  asked  the  same  ques¬ 
tion. 

We  hope  this  advertisement  solves  the 
mystery. 


Your  currait  kdvartlMWBt  la  L..dlM'  How  Jeontai  aboito  a  rowrkAlo 
lafwlllarlty  alth  your  cuotoaoro  oHoWlin  OaOlto.  I  froo  of  ol^H^ 
lob.  bots.  or  aibtoacai  booca  rua  Into  m  fovorito  foorlc  MioP  rool  ofton 
to  poro  WOP  your  Pottom  book  out  I  pLUi  ww  '  Pockot-oloo  uooklot 
to  look  at  taotoaon  tlaao  at  bow.  1  knoo  it  ittU  oa  aasaru  Poa*^  «  • 
cooplata  clrcttt  of  tlia  balsbbort>oo4  oofora  it  finally  raacbaa  a  bolapidotad 
^dS-o^^nd.  I  olaorttand  a  .ary  •  brl«ht-ayad“  tailor^  eiwa 
.,-.1  iZisbt  avia  lot  tbon  ha.a  a  pook  at  ngr  noo  troasura  and  i  an  aura  it 
olU.  ba  onjoyad  V  all. 

1  Juat  diacovarod  your  oondarful  pattama  tbia  fall.  I  faal  Ilua  a^^P 
luoky  praopoctor  Wo  baa  Juat  found  a  rich,  nau  fiald  to  nina.  1  uauld 
cartainly  Ilka  to  taka  advantasa  of  your  sonaroua  tffor  of  ft#  teoard 
purebM  of  ona  of  your  pattama  out  if  1  fall  to  do  ao  It  U  only  oacauaa 
I  praoantly  ha.a  a  Wola  bandful  of  your  pattoma  tbat  1  ba.o  yat  to  na<a. 
You  uora  rlcbt,  1  couldn't  roatraln  nyaalf. 

Mould  you  Ilka  to  boar  of  ny  currant  projactt  I  an  nak In®  your  S*2b8  ^ 
M'a  tSodonatarlal.  boucbt  fran  a  tailor  frland.  It  la  doind  to  ua 
a^nitSund.eoat,  nada  fran  a  conblnat^an  of  a  coupla 
o^^pattama.  Idr  na«t  pmjact  la  your  lykS  la  a  loaoly  prlntod  Dacron, 
alao  to  ooar  ultb  tba  coat. 

I  aa«a  mly  wa  auaatloo  -  ho«  do  you  pronounca  your  nanalT  1  ha<a  at 

frlanda  Wo  uaa  your  pattoma  rall«oualy  and  aach  ona 
iTTL?  pSSnclatlon.  Of  couraa.  I  an  aura  ny  ow 


Everything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves 

lAta^oround 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


SPADEA  SYNDICATE,  INC 


-James  Vincent  Spadea 


110  Fifth  Avenue 
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In  soHM  quarters 
ifs  been  quietly  whispered 
that  the  people 
at  The  Miami  Herald 
have  rocks  in  their  heads! 


It  simply  does  not  make  sente  for  America's  25th  largest 
market  to  have  newspaper  publishing  facilities  that  are 
the  most  modern  . . .  and  among  the  largest ...  in  all 
the  world.  So  say  tome  statistics-minded,  slide-rule, 
according-to-the-book  observers. 

Can't  really  blame  them,  though.  After  all,  770,000 
square  feet  make  a  tremendous  building  . . .  (the 
equivalent  of  20  football  fieldtl).  The  press  room  alone 
houses  63  installed  units . . .  and  is  still  Iqss  than 
half  full. 

Does  this  mean  that  Miami  Herald  people  have  rocks  in 
their  heads? 

Sure . . .  UNLESS  you  view  Miami  with  the  vision  it 


deserves ...  as  the  crossroads  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  bridge  between  North  and  South 
America,  a  city  with  an  incredible  futurel 

Sure . . .  UNLESS  you  recognize  the  important  role 
Florida  is  destined  to  play  in  the  Space  Age! 

Then  you  start  to  think  like  the  people  who  planned  our 
new  building.  We  don't  think  there  any  rocks  in  our 
heads . . .  but  we  do  lay  claim  to  far  sighted  vision  and 
determined  courage.  And  we've  backed  it  with  a  big 
stack  of  blue  chipsi 

Come  on  down  and  let  us  show  you  around.  Whot  you 
see  will  amaze  youl 

A  Mumbur  of  fhrido'i  GoUom  Mortsh  Grovp 
Hoptoiomto^  bf  Sfery,  trooki  and  fiolof 


Ad  Linage  Dip 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


“What  is  lacking'  is  a  clear, 
concise  definition  with  which 
newspapers  will  agree  of  those 
entitled  to  the  rate  differential,” 
Mr.  Famath  said.  “Now  there’s 
a  constant  question  as  to 
whether  many  important  adver¬ 
tisers  qualify  or  do  not  qualify. 
Certainly  the  big  retailer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  discounts  because  of 
volume,  but  who  does  and  who 
does  not  qualify  as  a  retailer 
needs  to  be  determined.” 

Mr.  Farnath  cited  the  cases 
of  three  Ayer  clients:  Armour, 
Sealtest,  and  Plymouth  and 
Valiant  automobiles. 

“Armour  gets  real  competi¬ 
tion  from  local  packing  plants 
which  obtain  local  rates  not 
generally  granted  to  our  client,” 
Mr.  Farnath  said.  “Sealtest  is 
definitely  competing  with  local 
dairies,  selling  door-to-door, 
which  is  about  as  retail  as  you 
can  get,  but  they  are  not  able  to 
get  local  retail  rates  from  most 
newspapers.  The  same  is  true 
with  the  local  auto  dealers. 

“Radio  rates  as  far  as  the  local 
differential  is  concerned  are  far 
more  flexible  than  those  of  news¬ 
papers.  Furthermore,  because  of 
transistor  and  automobile  radios. 


the  medium  is  becoming  more 
important  again  than  it  has 
been  in  some  time.  This,  along 
with  the  obvious  growth  of  tv, 
may  account  for  some  of  the 
decline  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Problem  of  Market  (3o>'erage 

One  who  did  not  mention  the 
local  rate  differential  was  Jerry 
Olds,  vicepresident  of  the  east¬ 
ern  division  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs. 
He  made  these  four  points: 

“1.  Dispersion  of  population 
from  metropolitan  to  suburban 
areas  which  has  made  news¬ 
papers  a  much  more  difficult 
buy  than  they  used  to  be.  It  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  to 
get  satisfactory  coverage  with¬ 
out  duplication  in  newspapers. 

“2.  Innovations  in  other  media 
that  is  making  them  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  advertisers,  specific¬ 
ally  the  regional  trend  of  maga¬ 
zines  which  offer  advertisers 
prestige  and  glamor  along  with 
local  coverage. 

“3.  Relative  losses  in  news¬ 
paper  reproduction  of  halftones 
and  color. 

“4.  Growth  among  advertisers 
to  a  point  where  more  than 
ever  are  able  to  afford  expen¬ 
sive  national  media  such  as  tv, 
and  yet  not  all  see  any  benefit 
in  paying  a  premium  price  for 
newspaper  space.” 


Mr.  Olds  was  asked  if  this 
last  point  did  not  involve  the 
rate  differential,  but  he  said  it 
did  not.  What  he  meant  was 
that  there  were  fewer  big  ad¬ 
vertisers,  specifically  such  as 
Pan-American  Airlines,  which 
had  definite  local  tie-ins  that 
warrant  paying  the  price  for 
newspaper  space.  They  find  it 
more  economical,  he  said,  to  use 
other  national  media  with  their 
national  copy. 

Critical  of  Newspaper  People 

In  a  critical  opinion,  J.  J. 
Hartigan,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  said  news¬ 
paper  salesmen  were  not  as  good 
as  they  should  be;  publishers 
were  not  as  active  as  they  might 
be;  and  “newspaper  editors 
were  being  beaten  by  television 
and  radio,  and  newspapers  were 
so  filled  with  boilerplate,  people 
as  well  as  advertisers  were 
losing  interest  in  them.” 

“I  don’t  think  newspapers  are 
selling  their  product  as  they 
should,”  Mr.  Hartigan  said. 
“There  are  not  enough  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  salesmen  call¬ 
ing  on  prospects,  men  who  can 
command  respect.  Second  assist¬ 
ant  space  buyers  should  look 
up  to  the  newspaper  sales 
people.  I  don’t  think  they  do. 
Most  of  them  are  mere  order 
takers  or  checkers.” 

Mr.  Hartigan  agreed  that 
total  selling  as  practiced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the 
advertising  executives  and  news¬ 
paper  representatives  was  good. 

“However,”  he  said,  “these 
topnotch  salesmen  call  only  on 
top  agency  and  advertiser  pros¬ 
pects  about  once  a  year.  Some 
of  those  coming  to  meetings  at 
which  the  presentations  are 
made  are  not  primarily  involved 
with  the  distribution  of  money 
for  advertising.  They  just  want 
to  be  seen  and  become  friendly 
with  newspaper  people.  Often 
the  presentations  are  made  at 
the  wrong  time,  after  decisions 
are  made. 


“What  the  newspapers  need 
is  high  class,  day-in  and  day-out 
selling,  by  the  best  possible  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Publishers  Should  Be  Seen 

“Furthermore,  in  my  opinion 
the  publishers  of  today’s  news¬ 
papers  do  not  get  around  as 
much  as  they  should.  Not  long 
ago  I  asked  an  important  man 
in  this  field  if  he  could  name  six 
newspaper  publishers.  He  could 
not. 

“Now  I  don’t  mean  that  pub¬ 
lishers  should  call  on  advertisers 
and  agencies  with  portfolios  un¬ 
der  their  arms,  ready  and  able 
to  spout  statistics.  But  they 
should  get  to  know  and  be 
known  by  the  important  people 
in  industry  and  their  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies. 

“Finally,  newspapers  are  mo¬ 
notonously  similar  across  the 
country,  with  the  same  column¬ 
ists,  the  same  pictures,  the  same 
news  stories. 

“In  my  opinion,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  are  stealing  a  march  on 
the  newspapers  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  local  news  and  color. 
People  are  getting  so  they  think 
they  do  not  have  to  read  their 
papers. 

But  this  can  be  changed. 
Editors  can  make  their  news¬ 
papers  so  important  locally  that 
these  people  who  have  turned 
away  once  more  will  feel  they 
will  miss  something  if  they  do 
not  read  their  papers  from  front 
page  to  back.” 

Cost  Per  Thousand  Up 

John  Nuccio,  vicepresident 
and  media  director  of  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  said  “broad  news¬ 
paper  use  demanded  huge  dol¬ 
lar  outlays.”  He  noted  that  a 
black  and  white  page  in  the  top 
100  markets  cost  $270,000.  For 
this  amount,  he  said,  20  to  30 
one-minute  spot  announcements 
could  be  bought  on  television. 

“Cost  per  thousand  of  news¬ 
papers  has  increased  38%  from 
1951  through  1961,  while  the  tv 
cost  has  declined  from  10  to 
20%,”  he  said. 


ALICE  WIDENER 

reported  exclusively,  Berlin,  Oct.  II,  1962, 
six  months  before  Hu9hie  Green  plane  in¬ 
cident,  that  in  first  move  toward  effort  to 
make  Berlin  capital  of  East  Germany,  Com¬ 
munists  “plan  to  force  a  British  civilian 
plane  to  land  there."  Copy  of  column  on 
request. 

^^Her  dynamic  rise  in  this  fielil  is  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal.  Totlay,  her  thrice-weekly  syndicate*! 
column  on  national  and  international  affairs 
reaches  millions  of  readers  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad 
through  leading  newspapers.^ 
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Alice  Widener’s  thrice-weekly  provocative  column  on  national 
and  international  affairs  is  sold  on  both  a  regular  and  when- 
used  basis  and  now  appears  in:  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Houston 
Chronicle,  New  Bedford  Standard-Times,  Tampa  Tribune, 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin,  Las  Vegas  Review-Joumaj, 
Tallahassee  Democrat,  Denver  Post,  Rome  (Italy)  Daily  Ameri¬ 
can,  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch,  Lon^iew  (Wash.)  Daily  News,  Tulsa  Tribune, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal,  Janes¬ 
ville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  Topeka  Capital-Journal,  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  other  leading 
newspapers. 

For  information  plaato  writ#  to 

U.  S.  A.  SYNDICATE 

829  Park  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Telophono  BUfforfield  8-7190 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Gintborq— CoiiiMiting  Enginoor  •  Harold  Coopor  AIA  •  Rebort  K.  Giniborg  RE 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


•  CONSULTATION 

•  NIW  PLANT  DISION 

•  PLANT  nPANSION 
o  MOSBINIIATIOH 

•  coNsrauenoN 

SUPUtVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Sig«i  LATE  NEWS 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 
has  by  far  the  largest  newspaper 
circulation  in  western  America— and 
the  largest  weekday  home-delivered 
circulation  in  the  nation 


More  than  750,000  weekdays,  and  over  a  million  on  Sunday.  /  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

/  Rtpres«nted  by  CretiMr,  Woodward,  O'Mara  a  Ormsbea,  Inc. 


1 


Washington  Star  Political  Shenanigans 

Told  in  Playful  Prose 


the  chairman  of  the  board.  The 
first  editor  of  the  Star  was  Cros¬ 
by  S.  Noyes.  His  grandson,  Mr.  Denver  he  played  the  king  as  if  he  ex- 

Boyd,  and  his  great  grandson,  “Here  we  have  a  column,  chil-  pected  someone  else  to  play  the 
Mr.  Noyes  are  now  respectively  dren.  See  how  long  it  is.  It  is  a  ace. 

the  new  president  and  the  new  political  column.  All  political  “That  was  a  good  one,  was  it 
editor  of  the  Star.  columns  are  long.  And  dull.  That  not  ? 

Mr,  Boyd  is  the  seventh  presi-  is  because  they  are  written  by  “But  politicians  are  usually 
dent  of  the  Star  in  96  years,  his  political  columnists,  who  are  larger  than  actors.  And  more 
predecessor  being  the  first  Sam-  often  long  and  dull  themselves.”  quarrelsome.  If  a  political  col- 
uel  H.  Kauffmann,  George  W.  This  paragraph  heralded  the  umnist  poked  fun  at  a  politician 
Adams,  Theodore  W.  Noyes,  Denver  Post’s  new  political  col-  like  that,  the  politician  might  go 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  Fleming  New-  umn  when  Tom  Gavin  came  up  to  the  newspaper  office  and  say 
bold  and  Samuel  H.  Kauffmann.  with  a  fresh  approach  to  politi-  naughty  words.  And  whale  the 

Mr.  Noyes  becomes  the  fourth  cal  writing.  political  columnist, 

editor  of  the  Star  in  the  same  “Political  columnists  do  not  “Then  the  editor  would  have 
period — Crosby  S.  Noyes,  his  like  being  tedious.”  he  told  the  to  throw  the  mean  politician 
great  grandfather;  Theodore  Post’s  readers.  “Oh,  no.  They  down  the  stairs,  thus  interrupt- 
W.  Noyes,  his  great  uncle,  and  would  prefer  being  suave,  witty  ing  his  nap  and  making  the  edi- 
Mr.  McKelway  having  preceded  and  quoted.  Like  the  dramatic  tor  peevish  with  the  political 
him.  critic  who  said  of  an  actor  that  columnist.” 


Tom  Gavin 


The  tongue-in-cheek  colun^a' 
appears  in  the  Post  once  a  weA 
under  the  heading,  “Politics  A^d 
Other  Diversions.”  ‘ 

Tom  Gavin,  who  has  been 
political  reporter  for  the  Post 
for  two  years,  has  some  13  years 
of  reporting  experience.  But  he 
doesn’t  talk  about  that  often. 

Rather,  when  he’s  asked  about 
his  background  —  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  a  political  reporter — he 
makes  sure  to  list  several  im¬ 
portant  experiences: 

“I  was  a  pea  picker  in  Colo¬ 
rado’s  San  Luis  Valley  for  a 
while.  Honest  I  was.  And  for  a 
while  I  was  a  part-time  target 
for  a  knife-throwing  act  in  Chi¬ 
cago.” 

He  “almost  graduated”  from 
Denver’s  East  High  School,  to 
boot. 


Showing  Ludlow  matrices  "gatherod' 
in  single  operation  ready  to 
place  in  matrix  stick 


H.  S.  Browning  Dies; 
Founded  Ontario  Daily 

Ontario 

Harry  Strand  Browning,  81, 
founder  of  the  Cobalt  (Ont.) 
Nugget,  Northern  Ontario’s  first 
daily  newspaper,  died  suddenly 
here  April  5. 

He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  The  Canadian  Press, 
founded  in  1917.  After  work¬ 
ing  on  various  Ontario  newspa¬ 
pers,  Mr.  Browning  went  to  the 
Sudbury  (Ont.)  Star  in  1927 
as  managing  editor.  He  held  this 
position  until  his  retirement  in 
1941. 


he^s  you  reduce  composithm  costs 


The  above  illustration  shows  one  reason  why  Ludlow  com¬ 
position  goes  up  so  easily  and  so  quickly.  The  compositor 
does  not  have  to  pick  up  single  types  or  spaces  one-at-a- 
time  and  insert  each  character  in  the  composing  stick. 
Instead  he  "gathers"  broad,  llat,  easily- handled  Ludlow 
matrices  in  word  or  syllable  groups,  and  inserts  them  as  a 
unit  in  the  Ludlow  matrix  stick. 

The  Ludlow  "gathering”  systenf?  and  other  Ludlow  advan- 
t)iges  l||alp  you  to  reduce  composition  costs,  and  make  for 
greater  composing  room  production. 


Agreement  Reached 
With  Memphis  Guild 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
A  two-year  contract  agreed 
on  by  negotiators  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Co.  and  the 
Memphis  Newspaper  Guild  will 
probably  be  ratified  soon.  Guild 
president  Dick  Lane  said. 

The  new  wage  scale  rangfes 
from  $70  weekly  for  beginning 
reporters  to  $140  after  five 
years’  experience.  It  was  $66  and 
$125  under  the  old  contract. 
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Ludlow  Typogroph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


They  laughed  when  we  sat  down  at  the  linotype 


f^bunc 


Ktralb 


AFTER 


And  funny  things  really  began  to  happen.  We 
got  a  couple  of  new  readers.  We  got  a  few  more. 
Then  hundreds  poured  in.  Thousands.  By  the  end 
of  1962  our  circulation  was  the  highest  in  our  his¬ 
tory  and  the  Tribune  was  the  fastest  growing  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York.  (Our  4th  quarter  daily  average 
was  402,235;  28,816  more  than  our  1961  average 
for  the  same  period.) 

Our  advertising  linage  is  doingOK,  too.  We’ve 
outgained  every  paper  in  town  in  eight  top  adver¬ 
tising  categories.  (Financial,  alcoholic  beverages, 
radio  and  television  stations,  book  publishers,  book 
stores,  shoe  stores,  sporting  goods  stores,  sporting 
goods,  cameras  and  photo  supplies.)  And  we’ve 
done  better  than  the  Times  in  fifteen  categories. 

Our  readers?  The  cream  of  the  crop,  the  top 
of  the  top  market.  We  direct  more  of  your  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  to  home  owners,  two-car  owners,  man¬ 
agement  people  and  college  educated  people  than 
any  other  New  York  paper.  As  for  the  very  rich 
places  like  Darien,  Southampton,  etc.,  we  outsell 
the  Times  by  far. 

Who  says  a  good  newspaper  has  to  be  dull? 

The  Herald  Tribune  is  changing  the  media 
picture  in  New  York.  We’d  like  to  show  you  why. 
How  about  lunch  and  a  short  undull  presentation? 
PE  6-4000.  (Our  national  representatives  are  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley.) 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

230  West  4 1  St  Street,  New  York  36.  New  York.  PE  6-4000 


WHEN  WE  published  our  first  “new”  HeraldTribune 
in  1961  we  probably  did  look  pretty  funny.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  serious  morning  newspaper  with¬ 
out  a  balanced  front  page?  Without  multi-tiered  headlines? 
Without  long  grey  columns? 


A  paper  that  would  probe,  illuminate  and  put  into  per¬ 
spective  the  events  of  the  modern  world.  So  we  kept  going. 


Even  we  had  to  laugh  (through  our  tears)  at  some  of 
our  early  efforts.  But  jokes  didn’t  sway  our  conviction  that 
what  New  Yorkers  needed  was  a  newspaper  that  would  pick 
up  where  radio  and  television  left  off. 


SOURCES:  Media  Records.  11  months.  1961. 1962/Proflle  of  the  Millions, 3rd  Edition. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post 
News  Service 
offers  your  newspaper 
daily  world  coverage 
with 

DEPTH 

BREADTH 

RANGE 

REACH 


The  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News 
Service  is  tailored  to  the  needs  of  modern  daily 
newspapers  and  to  the  complexities  of  current 
events  reporting. 

It  is  especially  designed  to  serve  those  newspa-j|. 
pers  that  strive  to  go  beyond  the  surface  of  factual,  | 
“hard”  news  coverage,  to  present  the  whole  picture 
of  what’s  happening  on  world  news  fronts  ...  the 
context,  the  background,  the  whys  and  wherefores 
that  shape  key  events. 

Interpretation,  analysis,  explanation,  correlation 
and  exclusivity  are  prime  Times- Post  features  that 
give  more  meaning  to  the  news  and  added  insight 
into  the  meaning  behind  the  news. 

In-depth  coverage  now  gets  even  greater  emphasis 
from  the  Times- Post  News  Service,  following  major  ^ 
expansion  in  its  first  six  months  of  operation.  In  this 
period,  the  news  service  started  five  more  news 
bureaus  in  Bonn,  Rome,  Wall  Street,  Brussels  and 
New  Delhi,  and  applied  for  another  in  Moscow, 
bringing  its  total  to  14  ..  .  developed  the  largest 
Washington  and  Western  States  staffs  for  news  (out¬ 
side  of  the  two  basic  wire  services)  .  .  .  added  the  j 
three  major  British  news  services  —  the  London  ! 
Sunday  Times,  Manchester  Guardian  and  London  ' 
Observer  . . .  and  welcomed  more  than  a  dozen  new 
newspaper  subscribers. 

Add  the  Times-Post  News  Service’s  exclusive, 
comprehensive  daily  file  to  your  newspaper’s  basic  ^ 
coverage  and  obtain  an  important  increase  in  your  > 
depth  and  range  of  world  reporting. 


PROGRESS  REPORT:  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 

Following  major  expansion  and  development, 
the  Times~Post  News  Service  now  presents: 

THIS  EXCLUSIVE  COVERAGE  ...  TO  THESE  SUBSCRIBERS 


Ney^  Bi^reaus 

PARIS — Don  Shannon, 

Woverly  Root 

LONDON — Robert  Estobrook, 

Flora  Lewis 

BONN — Sterling  Slappey 
TOKYO — Ted  Sell 
HONG  KONG — Ed  Meagher 
ROME — Robert  T.  Hartmann, 

Leo  Wollemborg 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO — Julian  Hartt 
MEXICO  CITY— George  Natanson 
WEST  AFRICA— Russell  Howe 
BRUSSELS — Tom  Streithorst 
NEW  DELHI — Selig  S.  Harrison 
UNITED  NATIONS— Louis  B.  Fleming 
WALL  STREET — Arelo  Sederberg 
MOSCOW — (application  awaiting 
Soviet  approval) 

British  News  Services 

London  Sunday  Times 
Manchester  Guardian 
London  Observer 

Washington  News  Bureaus 

Complete  national  coverage  by  24  top 
correspondents,  headed  by  The  Washington  Post's 
Chalmers  M.  Roberts  and  The  Los  Angeles  Times' 
Edwin  A.  Weegar 

Western  States 

Extensive  economic,  scientific,  cultural  and  political 
coverage  by  the  largest  news  stafF  in  the  West 

Special  Fields 

Top  features  by  noted  columnists  and  writers  in 
space-aviation,  cultural  affairs,  finance,  labor, 
women's  news,  humor,  military  affairs,  politics, 
agriculture,  medicine  and  many  other  areas 


Binghamton  Sun-Bulletin 
Boise  Idaho  Stotesman 
Boston  Globe 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Calgary  Herald 
Charlotte  Observer 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Detroit  News 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Greensboro  News 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Lawrence  Journal-World 
Long  Island  Press 
Long  Island  Star-Journal 
Miami  Herald 

Milwaukee  Journal  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

Montreal  La  Presse 

Newark  Star-Ledger 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 

Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 

Portland  Oregonian 

Rochester  Post-Bulletin 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

San  Jose  Mercury  &  News 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  El  Mundo 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review 

Staten  Island  Advance 

Syracuse  Herald-Journal 

Toledo  Blade 

Toronto  Telegram 

Victoria  Colonist  and  Victoria  Times 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
Winnipeg  Free  Press 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES/WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 

FOR  RATES  AND  AVAILABILITIES.  CONTACT:  jGos‘2ln5eles SYNDICATE 


TIMES  MIRROR  SQUARE.  LOS  ANGELES  S3.  CALIFORNIA  -  MADISON  5-2311 


Nikkei  Serves  Japan 
Like  Wall  St.  Journal 

By  Bernard  Krisher 


Tokyo 

Japan’s  phenomenal  economic 
recovery  has  been  reflected  in 
the  rapid  (growth  of  its  own  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Nihon  Keizai 
Shimbun. 

Founded  as  a  weekly  tabloid 
in  1876,  eiffht  years  after  the 
Meiji  restoration  when  Western 
techniques  were  introduced  in 
Japan,  Nikkei,  as  it  is  known  to 
its  readers,  did  not  attain  its 
prime  position  of  influence 
amoni;  leaders  in  government 
and  industry,  nor  did  it  reach  its 
continually  expanding  circula¬ 
tion,  until  recent  years. 

Two  Editions  Daily 

Published  in  two  daily  edi¬ 
tions  (morning  circ.,  930,000; 
evening  circulation,  600,000), 
Nikkei  doesn’t  approach  in 
readership  the  five  newspapers 
of  Japan  whose  circulation  top 
a  million,  but  its  influence  and 
prestige  is  surpassed  by  none.  It 
is  read  carefully  every  morning 


by  Prime  Minister  Hayato  Ikeda, 
all  Cabinet  ministers  and  Su¬ 
preme  Court  judges,  as  well  as 
68,000  farmers  who  closely 
follow  the  prices  of  their  com¬ 
modities  and  market  their  goods 
to  the  cities  which  Nikkei  lists 
as  paying  the  highest  price. 

It  is  also  the  only  newspaper 
government  employes  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  read  on  the  job. 

This  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
it  is  dull  and  full  of  statistical 
information.  It  devotes  most  of 
its  space — about  75  percent — to 
business  and  economic  news,  but 
it  also  covers  major  internation¬ 
al  stories  and  maintains  bureaus 
in  New  York,  London,  Paris, 
Bonn,  Hong  Kong,  New  Delhi, 
and  has  several  roving  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Nikkei’s  16  pages  offer  its 
readers  a  page  of  general  news, 
including  crime  and  a  weather 
map;  a  sports  page;  cultural 
news;  serialization  of  a  novel; 
a  go  column,  the  complicated 


Sell  the  No.  3  Market  of  Iowa  and  Illinois 
through  the  door-opening  pages  of  the 

DAVENPORT  NEWSPAPERS 

Davenjwrt  Newspaijers  are  the  only  (^uad-City  new.s- 
pajjers  that  reach  the  total  area  .  .  .  Davenport  and 
Bettendorf  in  Iowa;  Rock  Island,  Moline  and  East  Mo¬ 
line  in  Illinois,  plus  all  the  .surrounding  towns. 

Here’s  your  best  opijortunity  to  sell  this  rich  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  area  .  .  .  surjiassed  in  size  only  by 
Chicago  and  Peoria  in  all  of  Iowa  and  Illinois. 


Why  can  you  sell  more  through  the  pages  of  the  Davenport 
Newspapers?  Because  Davenport  Newspapers  have  the 


DAVENPa^ 

NEWSPAPERS 


Only  Sunday  Newspaper 
Only  Morning  Newspaper 
Largest  Evening  Circulation 


Represented  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 


checkers-like  game  which  is  a 
national  pastime,  and  a  sampling 
of  haiku,  the  17-syllable  poems 
which  compress  an  instant’s  ob¬ 
servation  of  life  or  nature. 
There  is  also  a  section  where 
difficult  economic  problems  are 
explained  in  layman’s  language 
and  a  special  column  for  stu¬ 
dents,  widely  used  in  schools. 

But  these  are  just  appetizers. 
Nikkei’s  main  job  is  economics 
and  it  covers  it  with  a  passion. 
It  employs  1,192  persons  in 
Tokyo,  696  in  Osaka,  and  146  in 
bureaus  scattered  around  the 
country.  Its  150  reporters  who 
cover  the  economic  beats  are  so 
specialized  some  men  cover 
nothing  but  fluctuations  of  one 
particular  commodity  and  the 
reasons  behind  it. 

New  reporters  are  hired 
through  one  of  the  toughest 
examinations  —  concentrating 
largely  on  economics — given  by 
any  newspaper  in  Japan.  Appli¬ 
cants,  all  college  graduates,  are 
first  given  a  written  test.  Those 
who  pass  are  further  given  addi¬ 
tional  oral  and  physical  exams. 
Only  93  reporters  were  hired 
this  year  from  among  more  than 
1,000  applicants. 

Extensive  Stock  Table 

Nikkei  publishes  an  extensive 
stock  table — listing  not  only 
stocks  from  both  Tokyo  and 
Osaka  exchanges — but  also  lead¬ 
ing  foreign  exchange  quotations. 
American  stocks  are  listed  in 
Japanese  katakana,  a  phonetic 
alphabet,  although  such  well 
known  firms  as  IBM  and  RCA 
are  listed  in  the  Roman  alpha¬ 
bet.  Stocks  for  the  Tokyo  ex¬ 
change,  for  instance,  are  not 
listed  alphabetically,  but  by  in¬ 
dustries  —  such  as  chemicals, 
pulp  electric  machines  and  pre¬ 
cision  instruments. 

The  tables  themselves  are 
much  more  complete  than  those 
in  U.S.  papers.  In  addition  to 
the  opening  and  closing  quota¬ 
tions,  highs,  lows,  etc.,  the  table 
lists  the  volume  of  shares  traded, 
the  company’s  capital,  liquida¬ 
tion,  and  latest  dividend.  The 
tables  are  set  by  hand. 

A  facsimile  edition  is  planned 
before  Olympic  time,  October 
1964,  for  Fukuoka,  In  Kyushu, 
some  17  hours  from  here  by 
express  train.  Other  cities  get 
their  copies  by  rapid  rail  trans¬ 
portation.  A  monthly  subscrip¬ 
tion,  morning  and  evening,  costs 
$1.34. 

In  January,  Nikkei  began  pub¬ 
lishing  a  weekly  English-lan¬ 
guage  airmail  edition,  which  in¬ 
cludes  translations  of  articles 
and  editorials  from  the  Japanese 
paper  as  well  as  original  mate¬ 
rial. 

Nikkei  was  not  always  as 
lucky.  Created  by  the  Mitsui 


interests,  one  of  Japan’s  zai- 
batsu  or  cartels,  it  struggled  for 
many  years  against  lack  of 
reader  interest.  Its  owners  sold 
the  paper  to  the  staff  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  it  re¬ 
mains  in  the  hands  of  its  staff 
today. 

President  Naoji  Yorozu,  60, 
who  joined  Nikkei  in  1927  as  a 
reporter  and  rose  to  his  present 
post  seven  years  ago,  is  com¬ 
pleting  plans  to  open  Nikkei’s 
$15  million  headquarters  in 
downtown  Tokyo. 

• 

Civil  War  Page, 
Sunday  Feature, 
Begins  4th  Year 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  weekly  series  unique  in  the 
history  of  journalism  is  in  its 
fourth  consecutive  year  in  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution. 

The  series  is  “The  Atlanta 
Century,”  a  Sunday  page  which 
recapitulates  the  identical  week 
of  100  years  ago,  thus  offering  a 
weekly  chronicle  of  the  Civil 
War  era. 

“The  Century”  looks  like  the 
front  page  of  a  Civil  War  period 
newspaper;  its  format  is  seven 
columns;  the  page  uses  old-fash¬ 
ioned  type  and  drawings  based 
on  wartime  sketches.  The  style 
of  writing  seeks  to  recall  a  kind 
of  journalistic  elegance  prac¬ 
ticed  100  years  ago  so  that  the 
reader,  when  he  devours  the 
page,  will  have  a  feeling  of  be¬ 
ing  transported  back  100  years 
— and  that  the  events  he  reads 
are  happening  at  the  moment. 

‘The  Atlanta  Century’ 

“The  Atlanta  Century”  is  a 
fictional  (but  appropriate)  title. 
There  never  was  a  newspaper  by 
that  name.  Indeed,  “The  Cen¬ 
tury”  is  not  a  reprint.  It  is  a 
wholly  new  product,  written  well 
in  advance  by  Norman  Shavin 
(who  conceived  the  series)  and 
Mike  Edwards.  Their  research 
includes  persistent  mining  of 
hundreds  of  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  diaries,  documents 
and  congressional  records  of  the 
period.  The  “Century”  page  is 
not  concerned  only  with  the 
Civil  War’s  military  history;  it 
chronicles  social,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  kindred  events;  hu¬ 
morous  items  are  always  in 
evidence. 

The  series,  keeping  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  concept,  is  to  be  published 
on  a  weekly  basis  through  mid- 
April,  1965,  finishing  with  re¬ 
ports  of  Lincoln’s  assassination 
and  the  aftermath.  Thus,  there 
will  be  approximately  270  pages 
in  the  entire  series. 
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FIRST. .  . 

The  Washington  Post  was  again  first 
in  Washington  in  1962  in  advertising 
linage  .  .  .  retail,  general,  automotive,  ' 
classified  and  total  .  .  .  and  increased 
its  lead  to  more  than 
seven  million  lines. 


A*Siib  Defiiriteiy  Lott,  NavVOmcliMles 
UesfMte  Detectfam  of  ‘Tapping'  Noises 


Bulk  and  Continuity  Rates  Apply  to  Both  Color  and  Block  and  White. 


byt  C^ntroZ—Sowytr,  F*rguton,  Wolk*r.  finoiiciof'-Grant  W«bb.  Hof*/  A  fftsorfs— Hoi  Winter  (Florida),  Tom  McGill  (Now  England),  Lom  Robbini  (N.Y.  and  N.J.) 
Coroy  Sovogo  (Ponno.)*  Comict— Pock.  Rofograwro— AAotropolitan  Sundoy  Nowspopors.  /nfornoffono/^Nowiwook  Intornationol  (Europe  and  Amo),  G.  Enriquei  Sitnoni  (Mexico^ 
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ACCURACY  •  ENTERPRISE 


Newsmen’s  Ideas  Put 
Into  Center  at  Fair 


press,  interviews  and  the  lounge 
can  be  merged  into  a  giant  4,500 
square-foot  area  by  sliding  their 
soundproof  walls  into  recesses. 
Conversely,  the  three  individual 
areas  are  acoustically  treated, 
enabling  them  to  be  used  for 


DEADLINE  NEAR— Th«  Preu  and 
Communications  Building  is  rising 
at  the  Now  York  World's  Fair  in 
Flushing  Meadows  and  should  be 
ready  to  accommodate  visiting 
newsmen  early  in  1964. 


Ferguson  Retires; 

Started  on  N.Y.  Sun 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Frank  C.  Ferguson,  associate 
editor  of  the  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  retired  April  1.  He 
joined  the  Spokesman-Review  as 
a  reporter  in  1941. 

A  native  of  New  York,  he 
studied  journalism  at  Columbia 
University  and  he  began  his 
career  on  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  and  later  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.) 
Dispatch  and  the  Long  Island 
Daily  Star,  He  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  Before  coming  to 
Spokane  he  served  as  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  System  for  New 
York  State. 


V  mr  ^  V  Designed  for  better 
ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubber  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

•  Applies  powder  •  Prectical  operation 

Have  year  rollers  wfcea  yea  aeed  them/ 


56%  live  on  the 
Illinois  side 
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through  lean  years  and  fat,  through  shortages, 
surpluses,  buyers*  markets  and  sellers*  paradise .  •  • 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  HAS  CARRIED  MORE 
ADVERTISING  THAN  ANT  OTHER  PHILADELPHIA  NEWSPAPER 

. . .  and  still  does.  We  are  now 
in  our  3Snd  year  of  leadership. 

For  a  Mgger  bite  of  a 
$12,000,000,000  market . . .  schedute 

^Inquirer 

When  a  newspaper  gets  results ...  the  result  is  advertising  leadership 

J 


L 


let^s 

look 

at 


The  "Constitution  State”, 
home  of  Yale  University  and 
the  oldt*st  existing  U.  S. 
newspaper  (The  Hartford 
Courant,  1764),  enjoys  other 
distinctions  as  well.  For  one, 
Hartford  is  the  insurance  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  nation.  At  present, 
61  large  insurance  companies 
have  home  offices  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  more  than 
30,000  men  and  women  work 
within  the  industry'.  All  told, 
the  property  and  casualty 
insurance  business  t-mploys 
more  than  700,000  people. 
Sales  work  occupies  half  of 
them;  others  serve  as  actuar- 
ic*s,  underwriters,  claims  ad¬ 
justers,  inspectors  and  in  a 
score  of  other  interesting  and 
rewarding  occupations. 

For  particulars  about  ca¬ 
reers  available  in  property 
and  casualty  insurance  — 
some  highly  unusual — con¬ 
tact  any  one  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Information  Institute 
offices  listed  below  or  the 
Connecticut  Insurance  In¬ 
formation  office,  79  Far¬ 
mington  Are.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 

INFORMATION 

INSTITUTE 

1 10  William  Street  ll  f  ij 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Infonnation  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Agency,  Supported  by  More  Than 
300  Capital  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 


Business  News 
Seminars  Lead 
To  Association 

Norfolk,  Va. 

A  further  step  toward  an  as¬ 
sociation  for  business  news  writ¬ 
ers  was  taken  here  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Sipma  Delta  Chi-sponsored 
Business  News  Writers  and  Edi¬ 
tors  Seminar.  This  was  a  se¬ 
quel  to  the  one  held  in  1961. 
(E&P,  Oct.  14,  1961.) 

The  association  will  be  re¬ 
stricted  in  membership  and  edu¬ 
cational  and  professional  in 
purpose.  The  name  will  be  the 
Society  of  American  Business 
News  Writers.  Until  officers  are 
elected,  the  ^roup  asked  R.  K. 
T.  Larson,  associate  editor,  pub¬ 
lic  .serv'ice,  for  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  and  di¬ 
rector  for  Repion  II,  SI)X,  to 
continue  as  temporary  chair¬ 
man.  Mr.  Larson  directed  the 
seminar,  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Tidewater  Virpinia 
Chapter  of  SDX.  Dr.  E.  V.  Bow¬ 
den,  of  the  Institute  of  Manape- 
ment.  Old  Dominion  Collepe,  co¬ 
director,  was  named  chairman 
of  the  nominations  committee. 

The  .seminar  attracted  more 
than  ‘»(l  participants  from  as 
far  away  as  Mis.souri,  Texas, 


Michipan,  Connecticut  and  Flor¬ 
ida. 

At  the  orpanizational  session, 
a  set  of  by-laws  and  constitu¬ 
tion  were  adopted  provisionally. 

The  purpose:  “  ...  to  en- 
courape  continuinp  education  in 
the  leportinp,  writinp  and  edit- 
inp  of  business  and  financial 
news  in  American  publications. 
While  the  Society  does  not  pro- 
lK>se  any  ripid  progrram  for  fos- 
terinp  such  advanced  educa¬ 
tion,  two  approaches  are  fa¬ 
vor^  :  ( 1 )  Periodic  seminars  on 
new  problems  and  techniques  in 
business  news  coverape  and  (2) 
Occasional  special  meetings 
with  business  and  financial  lead¬ 
ers  or  experts  in  government  or 
labor  for  background  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Membership  will  be  restricted 
to  professionals  who  write  busi¬ 
ness  news  as  a  principal  duty, 
to  broadcasters  of  business  news 
as  a  principal  duty  and  to 
teachers  of  business  or  jour¬ 
nalism  subjects  at  recognized 
institutions. 

A  summary  session  of  the 
seminar  brought  agreement 
from  most  of  the  participants 
that  the  business  iiape  has  a 
variegated  audience  and  should 
lie  directed  toward  a  .general, 
rather  than  sjiecialized  business, 
readershij). 

The  business  writers  agreed 
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Are  too  many  national 
advertisers  passing  you  by? 

Let  them  know  what  they’re  missing. 
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Speak  up  loud  and  clear  in  the  medium 
these  key  business  leaders  read  most 
regularly. 

Published  at:  NEW  YORK.  WASHINGTON.  D.C..  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
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that  greater  attention  needed 
to  be  given  to  reporting  on  the 
impact  of  business  events  rath¬ 
er  than  on  the  simple  events 
themselves. 

They  found  that  too  many 
business  newswriters  take  on 
the  jargon  of  business  in  their 
reports.  Technical  jargon,  the 
workshoppers  decided,  may  be 
used  but  should  be  explained 
whenever  space  permits.  Some 
participants  held  out  for  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  reducing  technical  terms 
to  the  minimuum  and  using  ex¬ 
planations  as  substitutes  rather 
than  supplements.  But  the  con¬ 
sensus  was  that  the  use  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms  in  business  news 
with  suitable  definitions  is  an 
educational  sei'vice  which  busi¬ 
ness  pages  ought  to  provide. 

• 

3  Fellows  Elfioted 
To  New  J-Aeademy 

Boston 

The  election  of  three  new  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  Academy  of  New 
England  Journalists  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  New  England 
Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

They  are: 

Paul  Stanley  Deland,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence  Monitor. 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator  of 
the  Nieman  Foundation  for 
Journalism  at  Harv'ard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Henry  Minott,  New  England 
news  manager  of  the  Ignited 
Press  International. 

-Announcement  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  was  made  by  Robert  C. 
Achorn,  Worcester  Telegram- 
Cazette,  chairman  of  the  awards 
committee  of  the  chapter. 

The  trio  will  lie  honored  at  a 
dinner  in  the  Hampshire  House, 
Boston,  on  May  1.  Each  will 
receive  a  Yankee  Quill  award. 

The  Academy  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Journalists,  created  in 
1960,  is  to  be  located  in  Colby 
College,  Waterville,  Maine.  The 
membership  now  totals  18. 

• 

Wire  Editorg  Favor 
New  ‘Packagiiif?’ 

Kimberling  City,  Mo. 

New  techniques  in  handling 
the  news  were  the  prime  times 
for  discussion  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Wire  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  April  6-7. 

The  group  was  in  general 
agreement  that  the  packaging  of 
some  news  to  make  more  wire 
space  available  for  the  more 
significant  stories  and  enter¬ 
prise  efforts  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Bob  Carroll,  Hannibal  Cour¬ 
ier-Post,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  wire  editors  and  Howard 
Coons,  Kansas  City  Star,  vice 
chairman. 
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ELEKTRON II 

INTRODUCES  ‘VONTINUOUS  ASSEMBLY”  FOR  MANUAL  OPERATION 


NOW — a  new  high  level  of  productivity  becomes  possible  in  manual  composition  through  human¬ 
engineering  built  into  the  Elektron  II.  The  "continuous  assembly”  concept,  speed  secret  of  the 
tape-operated  Elektron,  becomes  the  key  to  higher  production  manually,  with  Elektron  II.  These 
are  the  linecasters  of  the  future — available  today.  |Vi|r\r'iYQrif  IioIqk 
Any  other  text  machine  is  outmoded  by  comparision.  IVIcl  §0111113161 
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Scrapbook  Clipping 
Files  Recommended 

By  Rosroe  Eads 

Librarian,  Cinrinnati  Enquirer 


Prof.  Melvil  Dewey,  the 
scholor  responsible  for  the  deci¬ 
mal  system  for  filing:  books, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  during  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  system  in  the 
1870’s,  recommended  that  news 
clips  should  be  pasted  down  and 
filed  in  scrapbooks.  There  have 
been  many  variations  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  this  method 
practicable,  but  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  we  know  of  no  suc¬ 
cessful  means  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  except  our  own  here  at 
the  Enquirer. 

For  more  than  25  years  we 
have  based  our  philosophy  of 
librarianship  on  the  principle 
that  a  news  clip  filed  loosely  has 
a  short  life  and  thus  does  not 
fulfill  its  destiny  as  an  histori¬ 
cal  piece  of  research  material. 

Hence,  we  go  along  with  Mr. 
Dewey’s  recommendation.  Actu¬ 
ally  the  Dewey  Decimal  System 
is  nothing  more  than  a  system 
of  mechanics  for  filing  books 
and  pamphlets.  We  believe  it 
to  be  just  as  important  to  have 


a  set  of  mechanics  for  the  news 
library  that  will  work  as  well. 
The  news  library’s  success  de¬ 
pends  on  it. 

So  we  use  the  scrapbook  with¬ 
out  limitations.  If  the  clip  does 
not  fit  itself  into  one  of  the 
book  classifications,  we  give  it  a 
degree  of  permanency  that  is 
not  to  be  had  in  the  envelope. 
We  paste  it  on  a  5"  X  8"  card 
and  file  it  in  the  regular  vertical 
files,  using  the  card  over  until 
filled. 

Loose  leaf  work  sheets  for 
every  subject  and  geographical 
heading  are  kept  at  the  hands 
of  the  worker  in  letter  size  ver¬ 
tical  file  cabinets.  Each  subject 
has  an  index  divider  so  that  the 
motion  of  handling  is  expedited. 
When  the  sheet  is  filled  it  is 
transferred  to  the  permanent 
cases,  thus  keeping  the  work 
case  somewhat  static  insofar  as 
expansion  is  concerned.  Natu¬ 
rally  from  time  to  time  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  add  a  new 
subject  heading  in  the  never 


PuKMJmM  for  nally  bu»y  ad  exact: 

Which  line  is  longer? 


Speaking  of  women,  did  you  know  that  more  of  them 
(about  50, (XX)  more  of  them,  in  fact)  read  The  Boston  Globe 
than  read  any  other  Boston  paper?  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  women  hve  longer  them  men.  It  edso, 
unfortunately,  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  puzzle.  But  then, 
who's  perfect? 

il)e$oftton(&lolie 


ending  addition  of  topical  and 
biographical  material.  Books  are 
bound  when  desirable  and 
shelved  on  open  shelving  which 
reaches  the  ceiling,  eliminating 
the  costly  vertical  file,  and  thus 
making  use  of  all  available  floor 
space. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both 
readability  and  retrieval  there 
is  no  comparison  between  an  en¬ 
velope  filled  with  loose  clips  and 
an  orderly  chronological  ar¬ 
rangement  of  clips  pasted 
down  in  readable  form. 

Spare  Saving 

What  of  the  extra  advantage 
in  space  savings?  After  25  years 
of  use  we  have  built  quite  a 
backlog  of  material  so  that  we 
are  able  to  project  a  rather  ac¬ 
curate  measurement  of  gains  in 
floor  space  and  cost  comparison. 

For  example:  One  clip  book 
measuring  one  inch  in  thickness 
will  hold  clips  that  would  re¬ 
quire  three  inches  of  space  in 
an  ordinary  vertical  file  if  fold¬ 
ed  and  filed  in  envelopes.  One 
wall  file  of  shelves  10”  deep, 
having  eight  shelves  in  height 
and  thirty-five  feet  long,  will 
hold  10,080  linear  inches  of  clips 
filed  the  envelope  method;  thus 
condensing  the  total  to  3,360 
linear  inches,  and  occupying 
only  35  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

Filed  in  envelopes  this  10,- 
080  linear  inches  would  fill  201 
— 5"  X  8",  double  partitioned 
drawers.  If  the  seven  drawer 
cabinet  were  used  it  would  re¬ 
quire  twenty-nine  cases  for  con¬ 
tainment,  using  up  116  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  Doubling 
the  cabinets  in  height  will  still 
occupy  58  square  feet  of  floor 
space  while  creating  another 
problem  in  filing  and  procure¬ 
ment.  Incidentally  the  cost  of 
29  cases  comes  to  $6,380. 

By  using  this  method  it  has 
made  unnecessary  the  knocking 
out  of  the  side  of  the  building 
so  that  we  might  add  room  for 
the  prohibitive  amount  of  ex¬ 
pansion  that  would  have  taken 
place  otherwise.  Or  worse  yet, 
we  could  have  thrown  away  a 
lot  of  valuable  material  or  could 
have  stored  it  in  some  isolated 
spot  removed  from  the  research 
scene. 

• 

Gift  to  Art  Center 

Milwaukee 

A  gift  of  $35,000  to  the  Elveh- 
jem  Art  Center  fund  for  the 
construction  of  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Conrad  A.  Elvehjem, 
university  of  Wisconsin  presi¬ 
dent,  has  been  pledged  by  the 
Journal  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  The  gift 
brought  the  total  contributions 
and  pledges  to  $1,575,000. 


Lebanon  Tries 
National  News 
Agency  Service 

Beirut 

The  Lebanese  National  News 
Agency,  Lebanon’s  first  experi¬ 
ment  in  state  news  dissemina¬ 
tion,  is  run  by  the  chief  of  the 
Information  Department,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  chief  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  section,  numerous  secre¬ 
taries  and  section  heads.  It  has 
a  staff  of  about  20. 

The  agency  has  correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  three  other  main 
towns  and  the  head  village  of 
the  Met,  that  is,  Baaba,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Tripoli,  Sidon  and 
Zahle. 

Independently  from  the  main 
bulletin,  the  agency  provides  a 
review  of  news  and  comments 
of  interest  to  government  offi¬ 
cials. 

The  National  News  Agency 
has  a  good  listening  service  and 
is  also  served  by  the  teleprinters 
of  United  Press  International, 
Associated  Press,  Reuters  and 
Agence  France  Press. 

A  responsible  editor  of  the 
Agency  said:  “Every  true  story 
is  of  interest  to  us;  we  are  not 
pursuing  a  propaganda  purpose, 
and  our  work  is  strictly  news.” 
To  the  question  whether  report¬ 
ing  government  achievements 
would  not  be  propaganda,  the 
answer  was:  “No.  We  shall  only 
report  on  government  achieve¬ 
ments.  Should  the  fact  of  telling 
the  public  about  these  achieve¬ 
ments  be  regarding  by  some  as 
propaganda  work,  then  we  con¬ 
sider  this  propaganda  to  be  a 
duty.” 

Will  the  Agency  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Opposition? 
“By  all  means,  for  both  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Opposition  con¬ 
stitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
political  life  of  Lebanon.  We  do, 
however,  look  at  the  news  in  a 
special  way.  To  rate  publication 
by  us,  the  news  must  first  be 
true,  and  it  must  be  construc¬ 
tive,  whether  it  helps  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  does  not.”  The 
spokesman  cited  the  case  of  a 
deputy  who  criticizes  a  Cabinet 
member  in  Parliament.  This 
criticism,  he  said,  would  be  pub¬ 
lished,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
agency  would  get  in  touch  with 
the  minister  concerned  to  ask 
him  his  views. 

• 

Cemetery  Bill 

Washington 

Senator  Maurine  Neuberger 
of  Oregon  has  a  bill  (S.  869) 
before  Congress  which  would 
sanction  the  burial  of  accredited 
correspondents  in  World  War  II 
and  Korea  in  national  ceme¬ 
teries. 
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The  Soviets  have  discovered  the  value  of  the  tobaphuh  3HAK 

(trademark  to  you) 

A  Soviet  marketing  economist  recently  announced 

"‘^’’The  Trade  IVIark  promotes  the  drive  for 
raising  the  quality  of  production". 

In  other  words,  putting  a  trademark  on  a  pro¬ 
duct  and  advertising  its  distinctive  character 
will  win  customer  acceptance.  And  it  will  do  so 
because  it  promises  that  the  maker  will  main¬ 
tain  the  quality  of  the  product,  if  he  wants  to 
stay  in  business. 

How’s  that  for  a  new  discovery? 


One  of  these  days  it  will  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Soviets  that  many  Western  wastrels 
have  earned  millions  of  capitalistic  dollars  by 
advertising  the  distinctive  quality  of  their  trade- 
marked  products  in  the  10  great  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  Westchester  and  Rockland  counties. 
It  will  surprise  them  to  find  out  that  the  people 
in  this  relatively  small  section  of  the  U.S.A. 
have  more  than  3  billion  dollars  a  year  to  spend 
for  the  products  of  these  manufacturers. 

Incidentally,  are  YOU  getting  your  share  of  this 
business? 


Westchester 


HEIAIO  STATESMAN.  YONKEIS 
OAKY  AlCUS.  MT.  VEINON 
OAHY  NEWS.  TAIIYTOWN 
OAUY  TIMES.  MAMAtONECK 
CITIZEN  (EGISTEI.  OSSINING 
OAUY  ITEM.  POtTCHESTEI 
STANOAIO-STAI.  NEW  lOCHEUE 
lEfOITEI  DISPATCH.  WHITE  PLAINS 
EVENING  STAI.  PEEKSKIll  Arriu*T«» 

Rockland 

JOUtNAl.NEWS,NYACK 


Sell  America* s  Blue  Chip  Market  in  the 

Westchester  Rockland  Group 

_  8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

Im  represented  nationally  by  the  kelly-smith  ca 

'Quoted  by  Projeuor  MmrihaU  I.  Goldmmn  of  W tUetley  College  in  the  Bouon  Univermty  Bueineet  Review. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN*  w«b  offset 

press:  18,000  p.p.h.  Prints  up 

to  24  pages  broadsheet  or  48  < 

pages  tabloid.  (Heavy-duty  32- 

page  folder  available.)  Handles  6  webs.  Maximum  color 
flexibility  (16-page  press  shown). 


Goss  COMMUNITY  web  offset  press;  8000  p.p.h.  Prints  up  to 
1 6  pages  broadsheet;  32  pages  tabloid.  Expandable  to  4  units. 
And  is  equipped  for  color. 


Goss  leads  in  selectivity... 


m 


BOSS 


gjm 


Una 


GOSS  HEADLINER*  MARK  II 

Letterpress:  Prints  up  to 
70,000  p.p.h.  Fast  color 
change  fountains;  cen¬ 
tralized  controls;  designed 
to  accommodate  maximum 
color  arrangements.  Tre¬ 
mendous  built-in  reserves. 


GOSS  ROTOGRAVURE  presses:  unexcelled  per¬ 
formers  ...  up  to  1500  f.p.m. . . .  most  advanced 
features— new  doctor  motion— fully  enclosed  ink¬ 
ing  system— new  positive  cylinder  and  bearing  lock¬ 
up  .. .  may  be  equipped  with  heavy-duty  former  or 
jaw  type  folder . . .  with  or  without  stitcher. 


Q 


GOSS  HEADLINER'  MARK  I  Letterpress:  Prints  up  to 
60,000  p.p.h.  The  most  favorite  press  of  publishers 
around  the  world.  Now  improved  with  many  new  features. 


GOSS  MAGAZINE  COLOR  presses:  Outstanding  for  largest  magazine 
circulations;  equally  efficient  on  moderate  runs.  Speeds  ranging  from 
800  f.p.m.  to  2000  f.p.m.— 32-  to  196-page  capacity.  Wide  range  of 
sizes  and  various  press  arrangements . . .  from  one  color  to  double 
six  color.  Can  be  equipped  with  heavy-duty  former  or  jaw-type  folder, 
with  or  without  stitcher. 


There’s  no  place 
like  GOSS  for 
publication  presses! 

Welcome  to  world  headquarters  for  pub¬ 
lishers’  presses. 

Here’s  the  place  to  find  the  best  press  for 
a  community  weekly,  big  city  daily,  roto¬ 
gravure  plant,  or  for  printing  magazines  by 
the  millions. 

Only  Goss  offers  such  selectivity— in  letter- 
press  .  .  .  web  offset  .  .  .  rotogravure  ...  in 
monochrome  or  multicolor. 

For  letterpress  dailies  there’s  the  high-speed 
with  spot  and  multicolor  flexibility,  Mark  I 
and  Mark  II  Headliner  presses . . .  with 
capacity  up  to  70,000  p.p.h. 

For  dailies  and  weeklies  “going  modern’’  with 
web  offset,  there’s  the  compact  Community, 
the  Suburban  and  the  Urbanite,  providing 
ideal  capacity  for  every  circulation— from 
8000  p.p.h.  to  18,000  and  30,000  p.p.h. 

And  for  magazine,  catalog,  and  commercial 
plants,  there’s  a  choice  of  the  new  Signature 
web  offset .  .  .  the  various  styles  of  Goss 
magazine  color  presses  for  steady,  high-speed 
production  . . .  and  the  famous  Goss  superi¬ 
ority  in  rotogravure  presses. 

Let  our  representative  study  your  needs, 
and  recommend  the  right  Goss  press  to  meet 
them  efficiently,  economically.  Write, 


CHICAGO  50.  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  Of  MIEHLE-GOSS-OEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


The  Weekly 

MERGERS 


St.  Pavl,  Minn. 

John  Tilton,  publisher  of  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  Inc.,  and 
Wallace  E.  Miller,  publisher  of 
Tri-County  Publications  Inc., 
have  announced  a  merper  of  the 
two  suburban  proups. 

The  transaction,  involvinp  a 
stock  exchanpe,  will  tie  topether 
the  6  Tri-County  papers  and  the 
14  Suburban  Life  publications, 
servinp  more  than  40  suburbs  in 
six  metropolitan  counties  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  more 
than  130,000  and  printinp  plants 
in  Hopkins,  Roseville,  Bloominp 
and  Columbia  Heiphts. 

Miller  and  Tilton  said  their 
companies  have  been  consoli¬ 
date  “to  take  advantape  of  the 
economies  and  centralized  pro¬ 
duction  plants  and  pive  readers 
and  advertisers  the  advantape  of 
joint  manapement.” 

Tri-County’s  operation  will  be 
consolidated  with  St.  Paul  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  cor¬ 
porate  member  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  Inc.,  under  the 
manapement  direction  of  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  Inc.  Retained 
in  the  consolidation  will  be  Rod 
A.  Chalmers,  who  will  continue 
as  editor  and  peneral  manaper 
of  local  Tri-County  operations 
in  Columbia  Heiphts. 

The  merper  is  the  second  such 
expansion  by  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  this  year.  In  February, 
throuph  a  stock  exchanpe.  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  absorbed  the 
Bloomington  Sun-Suburbanite 
and  the  Savage  Minnesota 
Valley  Review, 

Tri-County  Publications  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Columbia  Heights 
Record,  St.  Anthony  Crier, 
Fridley  News,  East  Bethel 
Booster,  Spring  Lake  Crier  and 
the  Rose  Tribune  (which  was 
purchased  just  last  month),  as 
well  as  the  Shopping  Guide, 
circulation  in  Minneapolis  Co¬ 
lumbia  Heiphts  and  Fridley. 

St.  Paul  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  publishes  the  South 
St.  Paul  Reporter;  West  St. 
Paul  Booster-News,  South 
Washington  County  Reporter, 
Suburban  Life,  North  Edition  in 
Roseville;  Suburban  Life  East 
Edition,  servinp  North  St.  Paul, 
White  Bear  Lake  and  Maple¬ 
wood  ;  and  the  Rise  Street  Com¬ 
munity  Life  Shopping  Guide. 

Suburban  Newspapers  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  publishes  the 
Bloomington  Sun-Suburbanite, 
Minnesota  Valley  Review,  Edi- 
na-Momingside  Courier,  Hop¬ 
kins  Hennepin  County  Review, 
Lake  Harriet  Courier,  Eden 
Prairie  and  Minnetonka  Henne- 
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pin  County  Review,  Golden  Val¬ 
ley  Suburban  Press,  and  Sunday 
Suburban  Life. 

Mr.  Miller  will  become  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  combined  companies 
which  will  be  headed  by  Mr. 
Tilton  with  Thomas  D.  Williams 
as  executive  vicepresident ;  Ger¬ 
ald  Sexton,  Scott  Danielson, 
Eupene  O’Brien  and  T.  R.  An¬ 
derson,  vicepresidents;  Donald 
E.  Renn,  treasurer,  Maynard 
Hasselquist,  secretary. 

Mr.  Danielson  was  previously 
publisher  of  the  Bloominpton 
and  Savape  papers. 

Kenneth  Wisneski,  manapinp 
editor  of  the  North  Suburban 
Life,  is  now  editor  of  the  Rose 
Tribune. 

«  *  * 

The  J.  F.  Whitney  family 
which  published  the  Bannock 
County  News  and  the  Grace 
Herald  (published  in  Downey, 
Idaho)  for  46  years,  has  sold 
the  papers  to  M.  L.  Whiten- 
berper  of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
The  sale  of  the  two  weeklies 
was  announced  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Whitney. 

4>  * 

Pocahontas,  Ark. 

The  Star  Herald  Printinp 
Company,  which  publishes  the 
weekly  Pocahontas  Star  Herald, 
has  b^n  boupht  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  D.  Carroll  of  Poca¬ 
hontas  from  Mrs.  Eunice  Blank¬ 
enship  O’Bauph  and  the  estates 
of  the  late  L.  F.  Blankenship 
and  Warren  L.  Blankenship. 

The  Randolph  Herald  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1880  and  merped 
with  the  Pocahontas  Star  in 
1905. 

*  «  * 

Milltown,  N.  J. 

The  Sentinel  Publishinp  Com¬ 
pany  here  has  announc^  the 
acquisition  of  the  Route  18 
Shopper,  an  advertisinp  cicular 
mailed  to  22,000  homes  each 
week. 

The  shopper,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1957,  was  purchased 
from  the  Spokesman  Publishinp 
Company  of  New  Brunswick. 

*  *  * 

Golden,  Colo. 

The  Golden  Colorado  Tran¬ 
script,  Colorado's  oldest  weekly 
newspaper  has  been  sold  by 
William  A.  Kostka,  William  M. 
Lonp  and  John  Jameson  to 
Charles  E.  Donnelly  Jr.,  of 
Golden,  and  M.  W.  Clarkson  of 
Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

Mr.  Donnelly  becomes  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor.  He  formerly 
was  co-founder,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Edgemont  Herald 
in  1959.  It  later  absorbed  the 
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Edgemont  Tribune  and  Injcame 
the  Edgemont  Herald-Tribune. 
Mr.  Clarkson,  an  enpineer, 
rancher,  bank  director  and  can¬ 
didate  for  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  in 
1962,  will  not  be  active  in  the 
operation  of  the  Transcript. 

Virpinia  Wiepand  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  Transcript  associate 
editor  and  women’s  editor. 

•  # 

Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 

The  newly-created  Mount 
Pleasant  Publishinp  Company 
has  acquired  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Journal  and  its  commercial  job 
plant  facilities.  President  of  the 
new  firm  is  H.  Ralph  Hernley, 
of  New  Holland;  vicepresident 
is  Earle  R.  Brilhart,  Scottdale; 
D.  Byron  Yake,  formerly  of 
Scottdale  and  more  recently  of 
Akron,  Pa.,  is  the  new  editor. 

The  weekly  was  purchased 
from  Clark  Queer  and  Howard 
M.  Stoner,  who  acquired  it  40 
years  apo  from  the  late  John 
Shields. 

*  *  * 

Providence,  Ky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edd  Hust  of 
Sebree  have  purchased  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Enterprise  here  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Bradley.  Mr.  Hust 
was  connected  with  the  Journal- 
Enterprise  from  February  to 
September,  1955,  and  edited  the 
paper  for  three  weeks  durinp 
that  period. 

Both  of  the  new  owners  are 
natives  of  the  county.  Mr.  Hust 
began  his  career  with  the  Sebree 
Banner  in  1945,  later  becominp 
associate  editor  and  advertisinp 
manaper  and  finally  publisher 
and  editor  in  1953. 

Since  September,  1955,  he  has 
been  a  printer  on  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier-Press, 

J.  L.  Bradley  has  served  as 
editor  of  the  Journal-Enterprise 
since  1929  and  with  his  wife, 
has  owned  the  paper  since  the 
late  1930’s. 

Mr.  Hust  also  becomes  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  sister  paper  included 
in  the  sale,  the  Clay  Tribune. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  remains  as 
editor  of  the  Tribune. 

The  Journal-Enterprise  was 
the  first  weekly  in  Kentucky 
pranted  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bership  and  only  one  other 
weekly  newspaper  in  Kentucky 
now  has  membership. 

*  *  « 

Fairbury,  Ill. 

The  Kramer  Publishinp  Com¬ 
pany  has  sold  the  Fairbury 
Blade  and  Forest  News  to  James 
Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been 
editor  of  the  American  Shet¬ 
land  Pony  Magazine  and  previ¬ 
ously  was  editor  of  the  Aledo 
Times  Record. 

Don  Kramer,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Blade  for  15  years, 
has  not  announced  his  future 
plans. 


CITED — Dean  B.  Livingston,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Orangeburg  (S.  C.) 
Times  and  Democrat,  holds  the 
"Employer  of  the  Year"  award 
of  the  South  Carolina  Physically 
Handicapped  Society.  Ha  said 
the  Times  and  Democrat  "will  con¬ 
tinue  to  employ  the  handicapped 
because  they  prove  to  be  the  best 
employes  in  regards  to  stability, 
pride  and  reliability." 

Courier-Life  Inc.,  publishers 
of  Flatbuah  Life,  Kings  Courier 
and  Bay  News,  three  Brooklyn 
weeklies,  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Canarsie  Digest, 
another  Brooklyn  weekly.  The 
Digest  has  been  servinp  the 
Carnarsie-Flatlands  area  for 
the  past  four  years. 

Seller  was  Publisher-editor 

John  J.  Persampieri. 

«  e  * 

Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 
Winston  R.  Cheal  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Eaton  Rapids  Jour¬ 
nal  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
W.  Carstens,  who  operated  the 
weekly  for  nearly  nine  years. 
Mr.  Carstens  is  now  managing 
editor  of  the  daily  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Herald. 

Mr.  Cheal  was  a  sports  writer 
for  the  Lansing  State  Journal. 
• 

GOING  ABROAD  —  Harold 
Garrison,  editor  of  the  Peace 
River  Block  News,  Dawson 
Creek,  B.  C.,  is  the  first  Ca¬ 
nadian  weekly  newspaperman  to 
be  invited  by  the  Bonn  Govern¬ 
ment  Department  in  External 
Affairs  to  make  an  all-expense- 
paid  visit  to  West  Germany. 

*  «  * 

ADVERTISEMENTS  —  ’The 
Westfield  (N.  Y.)  Republican  is 
running  a  “Who’s  Who  Among 
Westfield  Area  Business  Peo¬ 
ple”  contest.  Readers  are  invited 
to  match  pictures  of  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  with  advertisements  of 
their  firms.  They  have  to  cut  out 
each  picture  and  paste  it  in  the 
advertisement  it  goes  with. 
There  are  25  cash  prizes  from 
$40  down  to  $1. 
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North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
230  West  41st  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

What’s  this  I’ve  been  hearing  about  the  new  NANA?  Please 
rush  me  full  particulars. 

Name. 


I 


You  ^  obligated 


Get  curious  about  the  new  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance.  You  owe  it  to  your  readers.  Find  out 
today  how  NANA’s  explosive  expansion  can  put  your 
newspaper  on  the  move.  Already  the  world’s  most 
distinguished  independent  wire  service,  NANA  now 
adds  all  the  facilities  of  Women’s  News  Service  to  its 
exclusive  coverage.  Here’s  a  full  range  of  columns, 
features  and  outstanding  special  series  for  your 
women’s  pages  and  weekend  supplement.  There’s 
more,  too :  Now  NANA  delivers  to  you  a  weekly  photo 
package  that  features  only  the  choicest,  most  usable 
material  of  12  top  news  photo  agencies  in  Europe  and 
U.S.  All  this  plus  exclusive  daily  coverage  by  a  net¬ 
work  of  almost  250  NANA  writers  and  correspon- 
dents  in  key  news  .centers  throughout  the  world. 
Enterprising  newsgatherers  who  file  depth-dealing 
reports  available  nowhere  else.  Observers  who  pro¬ 


vide  you  with  enlightening  background  news  and  com¬ 
ment  to  broaden  your  international  coverage.  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  has  brought  such 
notable  contributors  as  Truman,  Nehru,  Stevenson, 
Harriman,  Mrs.  Luce,  Jack  Dempsey  and  Eddie 
Rickenbacker  to  the  front  pages  of  some  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  greatest  dailies.  Newspapers  such  as  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  New  York  Journal-American,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Washington 
Star.  Clip  and  mail  this  coupon  today  to  start  things 
happening  on  your  paper.  Even  better,  call  or  wire 
collect  to  John  Osenenko,  executive  vice  president. 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  Inc.  Women’s  News  Service 

2S0  West  Ulst  Street  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  •  CH  U-1690 


Bell-McClure  Syndicate 
230  West  41st  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

I  understand  you  have  been  making  changes  that  might 
interest  me.  Please  speed  details. 

Name. . 

Newspaper. . 

City . State . 


Salesman  wfH  call 

You’d  expect  nothing  less  from  an  organization  like 
Bell-McClure  Syndicate.  Because  your  interest  de¬ 
serves  ours.  That’s  what  has  made  the  oldest  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  (S.S.  McClure  invented  it  79  years 
ago)  the  most  dynamic,  too.  Things  have  been  happen¬ 
ing  here.  Things  that  can  mean  more  readers — more 
loyal  readers — to  you.  Bell-McClure  now  offers  some 
50  quality  features,  columns  and  comics — every  one 
chosen  to  help  you  build  solid  circulation.  Columns 
such  as  “Washington  Merry-Go-Round’’  by  Drew 
Pearson  whose  influence  extends  to  more  than  40  mil¬ 
lion  readers  of  600  newspapers.  (  Twice  as  many 
outlets  as  the  second  most  highly  read  columnist.) 

Features  such  as  “How  to  Get  Money  for  College’’ — 
probably  the  biggest  mail-puller  in  the  history  of 
newspaper  syndication — by  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine  and 
Sidney  A.  Eisenberg.  Comics  such  as  “Mutt  and  Jeff,’’ 


a  strong  and  universally  appealing  strip  with  more 
readers  than  ever.  Then  there’s  Atlas  Foreign  Press 
Service,  the  most  talked  about  new  offering  in  the 
field  of  foreign  reportage.  And  ‘"rv  Time,’’  featuring 
previews  (not  reviews)  of  current  TV  fare.  And . . . 
well,  as  complete  a  selection  of  vital  newspaper  serv¬ 
ices  as  can  be  mustered  under  one  roof.  All  the  beat 
resources  of  the  former  Bell-McClure-Consolidated- 
Associated  syndicate  complex.  (Yes,  we  have  a  new 
name.  It’s....  Bell-McClure  Syndicate.)  And  if 
you’re  curious  to  see  what  else  is  new  with  us,  just 
clip  and  mail  this  coupon.  Our  salesman  will  definitely 
call.  Or,  if  you  want  faster  action,  call  John  Osenenko. 
He’s  executive  vice  president  here,  too. 

Bell-McClure  Syndicate 

230  West  Iflst  Street  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y,  •  CH  U-1690 


Wtth  the  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  YOU  SEE 
WHAT  YOU  SET  AS  YOU  SET  IT' 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Public  Records  Paper 
Loses  Legal  Notices 


By  Albert  W omlruff  Gray 


In  an  action  brougrht  by  the 
Nevada  State  Press  Association 
and  others,  the  Nevada  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  the  North 
Lag  Vegas  Daily  Fax  is  not 
qualified  for  the  publication  of 
legal  notices.  (378  Pac.  2d  674) 
Mimeogrraphed  on  sheets 
X  11  inches,  and  published  daily, 
this  paper  is  confined  to  infor¬ 
mation  from  public  records,  such 
as  deeds,  legal  actions,  building 
permits  and  licenses  and  con¬ 
struction  news.  Paid  circulation 
is  approximately  150.  The  sub¬ 


scription  list  includes  71  differ¬ 
ent  trades  and  professions. 

Under  Nevada  law,  “Any  and 
all  legal  notices  or  advertise¬ 
ments  shall  be  published  only  in 
a  daily,  tri-weekly,  a  semi¬ 
weekly  or  a  weekly  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  and 
printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
the  county  in  which  the  notice 
or  advertisement  is  required  to 
be  published.”  It  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  newspaper  shall 
be  qualified  for  the  publication 
of  legal  notices  unless  it  has  a 


second  class  mailing  privilege. 

“The  primary  purpose  for  the 
printing  of  legal  notices  is  to 
give  the  widest  possible  public¬ 
ity,”  the  Nevada  court  said. 

The  publisher  of  Fax  cited 
an  Indiana  decision  in  which  a 
court  held  that  a  law  publica¬ 
tion  was  of  general  interest  to 
tbe  community  at  large. 

“Its  special  purpose,”  the 
Indiana  Court  said,  “is  to  give 
the  news  of  the  courts  and  to 
circulate  this  news  generally 
among  all  those  who,  whether 
the  legal  profession  or  not,  may 
be  interested  in  such  proceed¬ 
ings.” 

But  the  Nevada  court,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  newspapers  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation,  said  of  the 
Daily  Fax,  “It  does  not  purport 
to  be  a  ‘newspaper  of  general 
circulation.'  No  news  of  a  poli¬ 
tical,  religious,  commercial  or 
social  nature  is  contained  there¬ 
in  and  there  are  no  editorials. 


THE  ALL  NEW  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR! 


wsruE  cimL 


EASIEST  TO  OPERATE 
...OF  THEM  ALL! 

Tt-  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  AUTO  SPACt 
SELECTOR  gives  precise  spacing  between 
•etters  and  words  kerns  letters  as  WAV 
.ind  allows  instant  ad|ustments  of  any 
etter  combinations 

ANYONE  Aithoiit  any  previous  knowledge 
jr  experience  can  learn  to  set  headings  in 
'ess  than  20  minutes  No  cotor  coding, 
tjlind  setting  or  memorifing  of  pre  set 
letters  as  in  other  machines 


PLUS.../ 


PLUS:  Rapidly  enlarges  and  reduces  within  the 


machine  to  2800  sizes,  slants  and  proportions 


from  a  single  $15  him  alphaliet. 


PLUS:  A  modiheation  system  that  condenses. 


expands,  backslants  and  italicizes  to  height. 


width,  proportion  and  slant. 


PLUS:  Easy-to-operate  controls  for  visual  or 


mechanical  spacing,  interlocking,  combining. 


aligning,  overlapping,  exaggerating,  distort¬ 
ing,  slanting,  and  connecting. 

PLUS:  Bounce,  stagger,  arcs,  curves,  circles, 

perspectives,  repeat  patterns,  border  designs, 
scrolls,  emblems,  insignias,  step  up  and  step 
down,  multiple  lines,  lienday  shadows  and 
screen  tints,  etc. 

PLUS:  FREE  installation  and  instruction  to  ANY 
member  of  your  staff  by  factory-trained 
technicians. 


atL  I  FME  It  PACE  BROCHURE 

WLi 

30S  EAST  Mth  STREET,  N.  V.  17,  N.  T.  1— 

FACTORY  SHOWROOM,  MIAMI,  FLA.  •  Sota  and  tervice  M  (/.  S.  and  CaitQita...Wortd-widt  ogicti  now  btiat  emUahad 


Its  contents  consist  entirely  of 
the  daily  list  of  public  records.” 

• 

PubRc  Service 
Seminar  Held 

Investigative  and  public  serv¬ 
ice  reporting  was  discussed  by 
30  newspapermen  and  women  at 
a  two-week  seminar,  recently 
at  the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  Univ’ersity. 

The  members  were: 

John  O.  Baily,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

Sherman  C.  Beinhorn,  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press. 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Bledsoe,  Clinton  (Iowa) 
Herald. 

Theron  M.  Bradley,  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
Gazette- T  imes. 

Thomas  B.  Brunt,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 

Klink  \V.  Cook,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Joseph  Digles,  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Re¬ 
view-Journal. 

Donald  F.  Durst,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot. 

FZdward  J.  Flynn,  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Record. 

Robert  H.  Giles,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal. 

Paul  D.  Hess,  Sew  Kensington  (Pa.) 
Daily  Dispatch. 

P.Tul  F.  Levy,  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mer¬ 
cury. 

Donald  E.  Lippincott,  Trenton  (N.J.) 
T  imes. 

Daniel  C.  Murphy,  Newburyport 
(Mass.)  Daily  News. 

Leonard  J.  Murphy,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 

Kenneth  W.  Neal,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
IVorld. 

Miss  Miriam  Ottenberg,  IVashington 
(D.C. )  Star. 

Rudolph  H.  Pallotta,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal. 

George  B.  Ringwald,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Daily  h.nterfrise . 

William  D.  Severin,  Waterloo  (Iowa) 
Daily  Courier. 

Carl  L.  Shires,  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader. 

Ralph  L.  Smith,  Bartlesville  (Okla.) 
Examiner-E  nter  prise. 

Vincent  E.  Spezzano,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 

1  Times-Union. 

I  James  N.  Standard,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Times. 

William  K.  Stevens,  Norfolk  (Va.) 

I  Virginian-Pilot. 

Harry  F.  Thermal,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News. 

Anthony  Vella,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer- 
I  Dispatch. 

I  Ralph  F.  Wallenhorst,  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 

I  Evening  News. 

I  Albert  Warson,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 
I  and  Mail. 

Leslie  H.  Whitten  Jr.,  Washington 
I  (D.C.)  Post. 

• 

Newspaper  Provides 
Lectures  on  Charm 

Houston 

A  young  woman  who  calls  her- 
I  self  a  “charm  lecturer,”  but 
j  whom  most  audiences  describe  as 
I  a  “charming  lecturer”  is  being 
;  presented  to  Houston  Club- 
i  women  by  the  Hougton  Post. 

,  She  is  Jean  Adams,  an  author- 
:  ity  on  the  arts  of  inner  and 
1  outer  beauty,  who  motivates 
I  listeners  to  be  lovelier  persons. 

Because  the  Houston  Post 
I  receives  so  many  requests  for 
:  speakers,  it  is  presenting  Jean 
Adams’  lectures  to  Houston  area 
clubwomen.  Although  there  is 
j  no  charge  for  the  30-minute  talk, 
a  club  must  have  at  least  25 
members  or  gruests  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  order  to  obtain  free 
lectures. 
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THE  EVENING  BULLETIN-READ  BY  MORE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  SUBURBS 


The  Evening  Bulletin  is  first  in  adult 
readership.  Dominant  in  the  city  and 
suburbs. 


Another  area  of  superiority:  The 
Evening  Bulletin  is  read  at  home  by 
15  out  of  16  of  its  readers. 


You’ll  see  all  the  facts  in  the  pages  of 
the  Philadelphia  Market  Profile— the 
only  Philadelphia  newspaper  reader- 
ship  study  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 
W.  R.  Simmons  and  Associates 
Research,  Inc.,  conducted  it. 


The  Philadelphia  Market  Profile  con¬ 
tains  exclusive  and  duplicated  adult 


readership  data  and  reader  charac¬ 
teristics  such  as  ages,  occupations,  car 
and  home  ownership,  and  much  more. 


For  your  copy  of  this  authoritative  new 
study,  write  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
30th  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  1, 
Penna.,  or  contact  your  nearest  Million 
Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  office. 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET 
NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  New  York:  529 
Fifth  Avenue,  Yukon  6-3434  •  Chicago: 
333  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  State  2-0103 
Detroit:  New  Center  Building,  Trinity 
5-3350  •  San  Francisco:  111  Suiter 
Street,  Douglas  2-5422  •  Los  Angeles: 
3540  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Dunkirk  1-2251. 


Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard  Company, 
311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY 
EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 


1 


Some  newspaper  selling  does  make  like  the  dead  mackerel  in  the 
moonlight.  Then  again,  some  doesn’t.  Like  Branham’s! 

Selling  an  Idea 

At  Branham,  we’re  taking  a  leaf  from  the  experience  of  our  agencies 
and  advertisers.  We’re  selling  something  bigger  than  We’re  selling 

what  newspapers . . . and  only  newspapers. . . can  deliver! 


Branham  Sells  The  Whole  Newspaper 

Now,  as  always,  Branham  sells  not  just  “national  advertising”— 
but  the  whole  Newspaper. 

Why  don’t  you  Join  the  club?  By  asking  your  national  selling 
organizations . . .  and  local  ad  people ...  to  take  up  the  hue  and  cry, 
By  pitching  in  to  help  sell  Newspower!  Ask  the  Branham  Man 
to  tell  you  how. 


Jark$  86ih  Y> 


Why  don’t  YOU 
sell  NEWSPOWER? 


National  Newspaper  Representatives 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis 
Detroit  •  San  Francisco  *  New  Orleans  •  Miami  *  Minneapolis 


TJa/fce  it  fumi 

There’S  no  power  like" 


■  U0  NkWitlHUtl- 


Lesson  of  N.  Y.  Strike 


The  Branham  Ingredients 

WIM  UlMllM  bTN,  M.  UW>WIR  ‘ 


<<]<Opening  gun  in  the  battle  for  NEWSPOWER. 
This  full-page  Branham  ad  appears  in  the  April  22 
issue  of  Advertising  Age.  Free  reprints  on  request. 
Adapt  and  use  for  your  own  promotion! 


THB  BRANHAM  COMRANV 

National  Newspaper  Representatires 


f 


Branham  says:  NO . . . 


has  just  begun  to  fight ! 

NEWSPOWER:  newspaper  selling-power, 
guided  by  modern  marketing  skill. 


Is  newspaper  selling  dead?  Like  the  kerosene  lamp  and  the  bustle?  | 
Is  it  a  puffy,  dignified  corpus  all  but  ready  for  burial? 
By  the  networks . .  .“regional  editions”. . .  handbills? 
Some  critics  think  so.  Including  some  within  newspaper  ranks.  Said 
one  recently;  Newspaper  selling  is  35  years  behind  the  times. 
Then  he  truly  added:  If  you  don’t  adapt  to  change,  you’re  dead. 

What  do  you  say?  We  of  Branham  say:  angry  denials  j. 
are  fun . . .  but  let’s  get  down  to  agate  lines ... 


News  From 


of  an  important 
newspaper 
technological 
advance! 


Continental  Baking,  General  Foods  and 
Parliament  Cigarettes  team  up  to  help 
THE  BLADE  and  TOLEDO  TIMES  make 
productien  histoiy. 

By  means  of  electronic  scanning  devices  and  control  consoles,  full  color 
preprinted  rotogravure  pages  of  these  three  advertisers  were  precisely  cut 
and  inserted  into  THE  BLADE  and  TOLEDO  TIMES  on  regular  news¬ 
paper  presses. 

Newspaper  executives  and  advertising  managers  from  many  parts  of  the 
country  gathered  to  watch  firsthand  the  new  process  being  pioneered  in 
Toledo  for  standard-sized  newspapers.  They  learned  that  rolls  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  design,  similar  to  wallpaper,  would  no  longer  need  to  be  used. 

Months  of  planning  preceded  the  introduction  date.  BLADE  and  TIMES 
production  personnel,  the  newsprint  supplier,  manufacturers  of  the 
electronic  equipment,  engraving  and  printing  firms  producing  the  gravure 
cylinders  and  the  final  printed  pages— all  worked  intensively  to  make  this 
newspaper  production  achievement  a  reality. 

Such  pioneering  is  not  new  to  Toledo’s  newspapers.  Over  the  years, 
THE  BLADE  and  TOLEDO  TIMES  have  not  only  devoted  themselves 
to  being  first  with  technological  progress,  but  they  have  pioneered  in 
editorial  innovations,  research  and  marketing  programs  as  well. 

This  new  process  for  handling  high  fidelity,  full  color  advertising  is  one 
more  reason  why  Toledo  offers  national  advertisers  a  market  of  unusual 
opportunity.  And — its  newspapers  provide  an  intensive  coverage  of  their 
market  matched  by  few  newspapers  in  the  nation. 


THE  BLADE  •  TOLEDO  TIMES 


RfPRESENTIO  NATIONAllY  SY  MOIONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT,  INC. 


Much  detailed  information  on  this  process  is 
now  available.  Write  Charles  D.  Cole,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  THE  BLADE,  Toledo  4,  Ohio. 


The  finished  product  of  the  new  electronic 
system  which  accurately  controls  cutoff  of 
preprinted  rotogravure  newspaper  ads,  is 
viewed  with  satisfaction  in  THE  BLADE- 
TIMES  press  room.  From  left  to  right: 
Gail  Hunston,  production  manager.  Pollock 
Paper  Co.,  Middleton,  Ohio;  J.  T.  Hardwick, 
Pollock’s  general  manager;  Carl  Noble, 
president,  Hurletron  Co.;  L.  F.  Newmyer, 
general  manager,  THE  BLADE,  ToMo; 
Herbert  Moloney,  Jr.,  president,  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


Magazine  Sales 
‘Ring’  Is  Exposed 


Research  Center 


where  progress 


GIRLS— Travel  IT.  s.  A.  aj^ainst  using:  “the  Boys  Town 

Over  18,  neat,  sinsrle,  leave  immedi-  *> 

ately,  Calif.,  Texas.  Rio  Grande  Valley  CanvaSS. 

&  Return,  ^ansp  paid,  all  expenses  Sworn  statements  from  for- 
advanced.  Circ.  sales  tour.  Exc.  earn-  tt-  -m-j  i-..  i  j 

insrs.  good  future,  chaperoned  group,  mer  Hi-Fidelity  employes  des- 
Guar.  plus  comm.  &  b^us.  Apply  Mrs  scribe  this  sales  pitch  as  One  in 
Alkon.  Dela.  State  Empl.  Service,  8th  ,  .  ,  .l-  .l 

&  West  St..  11  A.M..3  P.M.,  Thur.  &  which  prospective  customers  are 
FVi.  only.  No  phone  calls.  led  to  believe  the  salesmen 

Wilmington,  Del.  represent  Boys  Town. 

This  classified  advertisement  Physical  .4bu8e 

ran  three  days  last  December 

in  the  Wilmin^on  News-Journal  Hazel’s  expose  included  sworn 
Papers  and  played  a  part  in  an  statements  that  employes  were 
expose  of  a  hiph-pressure  majfa-  given  physical  abuse  for  poor 
zine  sales  ring.  sales  performance  and  that  cus- 

A  four-part  series  in  the  Wil~  tomers  were  bilked  of  large 
mington  Morning  Newtt  by  Jim  sums.  Delaware  state  police  con- 
Hazel  told  of  exploitation  of  firmed  one  incident  of  an  elderly 
young  men  and  women  who  woman  being  taken  in  Georgfe- 
answered  advertisements  like  town  for  more  than  $800. 
this  in  papers  all  over  the  coun-  Despite  the  guarantees  in  the 
try.  advertisements,  former  salesmen 

The  invoice  for  the  adver-  told  of  being  charged  for  hotel 
tisement  was  sent  to  Hi-Fidelity  costs  and  being  kept  in  virtual 
Circulation  Guild  of  Newark,  bondage  or  facing  arrest  for 
N.  J.  running  out  without  paying 

Last  month,  the  News-Journal  their  debts. 

Co.  refused  an  advertisement  for  The  operation  on  the  Delmar- 
young  men  and  women  to  join  va  Peninsula  worked  out  of  a 
a  circulation  sales  operation  in  boat  anchored  at  strategic  points 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Islands.  Hazel’s  expose  resulted  in  at 

The  man  who  tried  to  place  l^^^t  two  actions  Alexander 
the  ad  listed  Hi-Fidelity  as  the  Greenfeld,  U.S.  Attorney  for 
company  he  represented.  His  ad  Delaware,  asked  the  FBI  to  in- 
promised  a  guarantee  of  $95  a  vestigrate.  William  Morrow,  ex¬ 
week  for  women  and  $125  a  week  e^^tive  secretary  of  the  central 
for  men.  registry,  regulatory  arm  of  the 

Magazine  Publishers  Associa- 
‘Dealer’  Identified  tion,  told  the  News-Journal  Co. 

T  w  o  •  the  situation  would  be  presented 

JeanK.  Smith  executive  vice-  association’s  board  of 

president  of  Hi-Fidelity,  denied  directors 

knowledge  of  abuses  and  said  his  -^iH  investigate  the 

firm  has  no  salesmen.  “Our  firm  thoroughly,”  Morrow 

is  simpl^y  an  o^er  clearing  action  on 

house.  Smith  said.  ^^rrow 

However,  a  salesman’s  regis-  said,  could  vary  from  repri- 
tration  form  on  file  with  the  mands  and  fines  to  expulsion 
Wilmington  police  lists  a  crew  from  central  registry,  which 
of  magazine  salesmen  as  em-  could  mean  cancelation  of  con- 
ployed  by  the  Hi-Fidelity.  It  has  tracts  between  leading  national 
Smith’s  signature.  magazines  and  any  offending 

Several  former  salesmen  were  company, 
quoted  in  the  series  as  identify-  • 

ing  the  “dealer”  in  charge  of 
operations  in  Delaware  and  the  Davis  to  Fair 
Eastera  Shore  of  Maryland  as  ^^o  was  in  his 

Paul  C  Hodge  Mrs  Roy  Hodge,  award-winning 

reporter  for  the  New  York 
dent  told  Hazel  Paul  C.  Hodge  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  has 
was  her  son. 


pattern 


development 


#  Continuous  product  research  .  . .  and 
strict  quality  controls  .  .  .  are  daily 
Certified  Research  Center  work  pat¬ 
terns  that  have  established  the  Certi¬ 
fied  reputation  for  highest  quality  dry 
mats. 

Certified  Research  has  produced 
such  outstanding  successes  as  the 
Syndicate  Dry’  Mat.  the  nation’s  biggest 
seller  for  the  exacting  requirements  of 
syndicate  operations  involving  faithful 
presentation  of  newspaper  halftones. 

Certified  Research  has  offered  guid¬ 
ance,  counsel,  and  new  pnnlucts  of 
vital  significance  to  progress  in  the 
printing  arts. 


A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  Every  Need! 

SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPER  BLUE  RIBBON 

for  job  work  for  full-page  and  SILVERTONE 

reproduction  for  quality 

baked  work 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


The  Worry  Clinic 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane^  Ph.D.,  M.D. 


j  Seattle  ‘Centennial’ 
Recaps  Vivid  History 


Case  P-471:  Astute 
John  S.  Knight  prods  my 
interest  in  politics. 

After  recent  lecture 
trips  to  Florida,  I  asked 
him  about  the  Goldwater- 
John  Roosevelt  team  for 
1964. 

Jewish  Sen.  Javits  got 
a  900,000  majority  to 
Rockefeller’s  500,000. 

Where  did  Javits  pick 
up  those  extra  votes  ? 

From  Jewish  voters! 

For  2,335,000  Jews  live 
around  New  York  City. 

Goldwater,  being  half 
Jewish,  appeals  to  Jews 
more  than  Rockefeller 
does. 

Wouldn’t  they  be  as 
loyal  to  Goldwater  as  the 
Catholics  were  to  Ken¬ 
nedy? 

Remember,  Pittsburgh 
&  Philadelphia  have  al¬ 
most  400,000  Jews. 

Los  Angeles  &  San 
Francisco  boast  506,000. 

Chicago  -  about  300,000. 

Goldwater  thus  offers 
the  BEST  ethnic  appeal. 
And  in  four  key  states 
(N.Y.,  Pa.,  ni.,  and  Calif.  - 
138  electoral  votes). 

Add  John  Roosevelt’s 
magic  name  for  Harlem 
and  other  colored  belts  and 
the  team  is  formidable. 

On  Dec.  8th  my  column 
urged  John  Roosevelt  and 
JFK  got  so  scared  he 
grabb^  F.  D.  Roosevelt, 
Jr.  as  a  counter  weapon. 

Scuttlebutt  in  January 
said  FDR,  Jr.  would  re¬ 
place  Hodges.  Lyndon 


Johnson  would  then  be 
dropped  in  ’64  for  FDR, 
Jr. 


Winchell  confirmed  this 
Mar.  26,  as  follows:  “FDR 
Jr.’s  rooters  tell  you  not 
to  be  too  amazed  if  he  be¬ 
comes  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  running-mate.’’ 

Nixon  &  Scranton  make 
a  potent  team.  But  none 
equals  Goldwater-Roose- 
velt  at  the  ballot  box! 

They’d  swing  the  solid 
South.  And  more  Northern 
states  than  Rockefeller 
(whose  divorce  would  cost 
for  more  votes  than  that 
of  gallant  Adlai). 

America  is  ripe  for  a 
business  boom.  JFTC’s  neg¬ 
ative  psychology  stopp^ 
it! 

Goldwater  -  Roosevelt 
would  zoom  business. 

Psychology  beats  $$$$ 
at  winning  elections. 

Poor  psychology,  not 
Kennedy  cash,  really  de¬ 
feated  Nixon! 

Psychology  can  be 
JFK’s  Waterloo  in  ’64. 

People  are  more  irked 
about  taxes  than  Cuba! 

Why?  Closer  to  our 
skin! 


Seattie 

The  Queen  City  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  was  little  more  than 
a  struggling  sawmill  town  with 
I  faith  in  the  future  as  its  chief 
claim  to  fame  100  years  ago. 

I  It  was  in  1863  that  James  R. 
Watson,  an  itinerant  printer, 
with  a  fine  disregard  for  eco¬ 
nomics,  first  began  passing  out 
free  copies  of  his  Puget  Sound 
I  Gazette.  The  city’s  first  settlers 
;  had  landed  on  the  Sound  a  scant 
12  years  earlier. 

This  week,  10  decades  later, 
j  the  Gazette’s  descendant,  the 
I  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  ob- 
i  served  its  Centennial  Year  with 
j  both  the  city  and  the  newspa- 
'  per  of  the  Hearst  group  having 
undergone  more  than  a  few  de¬ 
velopments. 

The  P-I’s  10-section,  124-page 
Centennial  Edition  is  the  news¬ 
paper’s  largest  single  publish- 
I  ing  effort,  as  befits  the  city’s 
I  oldest  continuing  business. 

Crew  with  City 

From  its  single-sheet  begin¬ 
nings,  the  P-I  grew  up  with 
'  the  city.  The  original  few 
weekly  copies  have  increased  to 
over  200,000  every  weekday  and 
a  quarter  of  a  million  on  Sun- 
i  days. 

The  old  Gazette  became  the 
Weekly  Intelligencer  in  1867; 
became  a  daily  in  1876;  merged 
j  with  two  other  publications  in 
1878,  and  finally  combined  with 
I  a  paper  called  the  Seattle  Post 
I  in  1881,  the  year  the  present 
I  hyphenated  name  first  appeared. 

Plenty  of  local  and  interna¬ 
tional  history  has  rolled  through 
the  P-Ps  presses  during  the  first 
hundred  years. 

Local  newsmen,  in  their  game 
of  picking  the  biggest  Seattle 
story,  turn  to  the  P-I  files  for 
their  information,  and  wind  up 
with  a  host  of  likely  candidates ; 

Wall  of  Fire 

Perhaps  it  is  the  one  com¬ 
posed  by  the  lig^it  of  a  lantern, 
with  the  acrid  smell  of  smoke 
heavy  in  1889,  when  the  P-I 
reporter  began  his  story: 

“The  business  district  of  Seat¬ 
tle  is  in  ruins.  Between  the 
hours  of  2  and  3  o’clock  yester¬ 
day,  a  wall  of  fire  sprung  up  at 
Madison  and  Front  Streets  .  .  . 
and  in  an  area  of  over  20  blocks 
only  blackened  walls  and  ruins 
mark  the  spot  where  yesterday 
stood  the  city’s  commercial  cen¬ 
ter.” 

Some  of  the  blackened  walls 
in  Seattle’s  Great  Fire  were 


those  of  the  P-I’s  own  building, 
but  a  rapid  move  just  ahead  of 
the  flames  and  into  a  cottage 
nearby  kept  the  paper  from 
missing  a  single  edition. 

Gold  Rush 

Perhaps  the  biggest  slory 
came  eight  years  later,  when  an¬ 
other  P-I  reporter  boarded  the 
steamship  Portland  and  wrote: 

“At  3  o’clock  this  morning, 
the  Steamship  Portland,  from 
St.  Michaels  for  Seattle,  passed 
up  Sound  with  more  than  a  ton 
of  solid  gold  on  board  and  68 
passengers  —  all  of  them  rich.” 

That  P-I  story  of  1897  sent 
the  great  Klondike  gold  rush 
charging  through  Seattle  and 
almost  overnight  the  town  on 
the  Sound  chang^ed  to  a  metropo¬ 
lis  of  80,000  people. 

Many  old  timers  will  main¬ 
tain  that  the  P-I’s  front  page 
of  1909  carried  the  story  that 
marked  Seattle  as  a  city  finally 
sure  of  its  destiny: 

“The  opening  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  was 
successful  beyond  the  hopes  of 
the  city  and  the  builders  with  an 
attendance  of  close  to  90,000 
people  the  first  day.” 

It  could,  of  course,  go  on  and 
on. 

Actual  Front  Pages 

From  a  production  stand¬ 
point,  acting  managing  editor 
Berne  Jacobsen  devised  the  idea 
of  using  as  the  cover  of  each 
section  of  the  edition  the  actual 
front  page  of  the  paper  which 
depict^  the  biggest  news  of 
that  decade. 

A  dramatic  account  of  the 
first  50  years  was  written  by 
Fergfus  Hoffman.  Charles  Rus¬ 
sell  recounted  the  first  decade 
of  this  Century.  Walter  Rue 
wrote  the  20s;  Jacobsen,  the 
30s;  Jack  Jarvis,  the  403,  and 
Charles  Dimsire  brought  the 
story  up  to  date.  The  entire  pro¬ 
duction  was  edited  by  Stan 
Reed. 

Historical  Ctdlections 

The  pictorial  side  came  out 
of  the  P-I’s  library  and  from  the 
collections  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  the  Seattle  His¬ 
torical  Society  and  other 
sources. 

Incidentally,  the  little  Ramage 
flatbed  press  on  which  Watson 
rolled  off  the  first  copies  of  the 
paper  now  is  at  the  University 
of  Washington’s  School  of  Com¬ 
munications. 
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HOW  ABITIBI  IS  HELPING 
TO  SOLVE  YOUR  PROBLEMS 


Not  long  ago  one  of  our  inquisitive  minds  asked  himself  what  caused  web  breaks  on  newspaper  presses, 
a  problem  that  has  plagued  the  entire  newsprint  industry.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  the  whole  range  of 
defects  usually  blamed,  or  was  it  something  else?  One  thing  that  stood  out  was  that  only  a  fraction  of 
breaks  in  the  form  of  definite  evidence  could  be  recovered  from  commercial  pressrooms.  In  this  case  we 
sought  outside  help  from  a  consulting  laboratory,  because  of  the  complexities  of  the  problem  and  the 
desire  for  a  fresh  approach.  These  people  built  a  most  unusual  machine,  so  designed  that,  when  running 
at  high  speed,  tensions  could  be  controlled  at  will  and  all  ensuing  break  ends  were  readily  recoverable 
for  examination.  To  the  amazement  of  all  concerned  there  was  a  single  cause  for  over  95%  of  all  the 
breaks.  Today,  in  our  mills,  new  equipment  is  being  installed  that  will  reduce  or  remove  this  factor. 
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foremost  in  pulp  and  paper  research 


Daring  ‘Bug’  Report 
Convicts  Officials 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


CORRUPTION  FIGHTERS  listen  to  incriminating  tape  recording  in 
Chicago  Daily  News  office  of  Managing  Editor  John  Stanton.  Standing, 
from  left,  Maurice  Rscher,  city  editor,  and  Or.  Robert  L.  Smith.  Seated, 
from  left.  Reporter  George  Thiem,  Mr.  Stanton,  and  William  J.  Soniski, 
the  doctor's  boyhood  buddy. 


Chicago 

Officials  of  Stickney  towTiship 
couldn’t  foresee  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  a  young 
township  super\'isor  would  col¬ 
laborate  in  a  “bugging^’  plot 
that  may  send  them  to  jail. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  five 
township  officials  have  been  con¬ 
victed  of  a  “kickback”  fraud 
and  the  honest  super\fisor  and 
star  witness  at  their  trial,  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Smith,  27,  a  dentist, 
could  be  elected  governor  if 
Stickney  residents  had  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

The  story  had  everything  — 
secret  meetings  with  Daily 
News  editors,  undercover  in¬ 
vestigations,  use  of  a  code  name 
by  which  Dr.  Smith,  William  J 
Sonzski,  a  friend  of  Smith’s, 
and  Daily  News  men  identified 
each  other  in  telephone  conver¬ 
sations,  and  employment  of  a 
hidden  radio  transmitter. 

What  turned  out  to  be  a  cloak, 
dagger  and  trenchcoat  case  be¬ 
gan  in  the  fall  of  1961  when  Dr. 
Smith,  who  had  been  elected 
supervisor  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  walked  into  the  Daily 
News  offices  seeking  help. 

Pulitzer  Winner  on  It 

Mr.  Sonzski,  a  public  relations 
man,  was  with  him.  They  talked 
with  Managing  Editor  John 
Stanton  and  City  Editor  Maurice 
Fischer,  who  turned  them  over 
to  George  Thiem,  a  reporter  who 
had  unearthed  a  scandal  which 
sent  Illinois  State  Auditor  Or¬ 
ville  Hodge  to  prison  and  won 
a  Pulitzer  prize  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Thiem  wrote  a  long  memo 
to  his  editors  detailing  what  Dr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Sonzski  had  told 
him.  This  prompted  Mr.  Stanton 


to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  the 
two  with  Tom  Collins,  then 
Daily  News  editor;  John  M. 
Johnston,  associate  editor  and 
chief  editorial  writer;  Bill 
Mooney,  rewriteman,  and  Ed 
Rooney,  reporter 

“We  talked  with  them  many 
more  times,”  Mr.  Stanton  said. 
“We  were  impressed  by  their 
honesty,  sincerity  and  eagerness 
to  see  this  mess  cleaned  up.  We 
told  them  if  they  went  through 
with  this  they’d  be  investigated 
thoroughly  from  the  time  of 
their  school  days,  threatened 
and  probably  harassed. 

“This  didn’t  seem  to  bother 
them.  They  wanted  to  get  the 
job  done.” 

Mr.  Stanton  told  how  that  job 
was  done  and  the  subsequent 
use  of  a  microphone  and  radio 
transmitter  hookup  which 
backed  up  Dr.  Smith’s  story  to 
Mr.  Thiem  about  a  shocking 
scheme  for  shakedowns  and 
kickbacks  amounting  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 

Worked  Slowly 

“We  had  to  work  carefully, 
slowly  so  the  News  couldn’t  be 
accused  of  entrapment,”  Mr. 
Stanton  said.  “Luckily,  we  didn’t 
make  one  stupid  or  clumsy 
move,  which  can  happen  when 
there  are  so  many  facets  in¬ 
volved.” 

Mr  Stanton  said  he  suggested 
to  the  editorial  “team”  that 
there  would  have  to  be  some 
method  devised  for  eavesdrop¬ 
ping  on  a  meeting  of  the  town¬ 
ship  board  of  auditors. 

When  an  electronic  device  was 
suggested  Dr.  Smith  agreed  to 
cooperate.  A  tieclasp  “bug”  was 
tried,  but  it  proved  noisy.  Then 


a  battery  and  transmitter  no 
longer  than  a  king  size  cigaret 
which  could  be  concealed  inside 
a  man’s  shirt  was  tried.  It 
worked. 

Dr.  Smith  was  advised  to  keep 
a  daily  record  while  waiting  for 
the  township  bosses  to  make  a 
move  that  could  be  tape  re¬ 
corded. 

Wired  For  Sound 

That  time  came  Sept.  27  when 
Dr.  Smith  decided  he  was  to  be 
criticized  for  not  “going  along” 
with  the  kickback  scheme.  He 
was  wired  for  sound  and  wore 
the  equipment  when  the  board 
met. 

In  a  nearby  room  —  Dr. 
Smith’s  township  office  —  sat 
his  friend  Mr  Sonzski,  operating 
a  radio  receiver  and  a  tape  re¬ 
corder. 

While  the  latter  sat  tensely 
the  voices  of  Marvin  Kurth,  46, 
township  welfare  director; 
Joseph  J.  Polerecky,  47,  high¬ 
way  commissioner,  and  three 
toAvnship  auditors,  Harold  Gure- 
vitz,  32;  Louis  G.  Cech,  65,  and 
Robert  Korycki,  34,  were  re¬ 
corded.  Dr.  Smith  had  proof  of 
his  accusations.  The  Daily  News 
had  its  story.  These  men  were 
convicted. 

The  tape  made  history.  Crim¬ 
inal  Court  Judge  Irv'ing  Landes- 
man,  who  presided  at  the  trial, 
permitted  introduction  of  the 
“electronic  evidence.”  Three 
other  recordings  also  were 
played  to  the  jury  of  seven 
women  and  five  men. 

What  came  from  the  play¬ 
backs  was  the  story  of  the  board 
planning  payoffs,  kickbacks,  ar¬ 
ranging  for  the  distribution  of 
shares  and  a  move  to  make 
Kurth  the  township  purchasing 
agent. 

Judge  Landesman  cited  the 
revised  Illinois  criminal  code 
covering  the  eavesdropping  stat¬ 
ute  for  his  ruling  allowing  tape 
recordings  in  as  evidence. 


The  statute  says  a  person  is 
eavesdropping  when  he: 

“Uses  an  eavesdropping  de¬ 
vice  to  hear  or  record  all  or  any 
part  of  an  oral  conversation 
without  the  consent  of  any 
thereto;  or  uses  or  divulges  any 
information  which  he  knows  or 
reasonably  should  was  obtained 
through  the  illegal  use  of  an 
eavesdropping  device  ” 

Judge  Landesman  concluded 
that  the  word  “any”  does  not 
mean  “all;”  that  the  monitoring 
of  conversations  and  resulting 
tapes  do  not  violate  the  federal 
communications  act  or  the  elec¬ 
tronic  eavesdropping  act. 

Mr.  Stanton,  who  had  con¬ 
tacted  State’s  Attorney  Daniel 
P.  Ward  after  the  editor  and  his 
associates  had  heard  the  tapes, 
and  who  testified  at  the  trial, 
said  he  had  a  copy  of  the  tapes 
made,  with  direct  pickups  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  original.  His 
son,  Tom,  a  reporter  for  the 
City  News  Bureau,  helped  him 
in  this. 

The  object  was  to  be  able  to 
prove  that  there  had  been  no 
tampering  with  the  original 
tape,  Mr.  Stanton  said. 

“Everything  we  did  was  dar¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  but  those  two 
(Smith  and  Sonzski)  really  im¬ 
pressed  us. 

“I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
most  unusual  newspaper  investi¬ 
gations  on  record  in  a  highly 
sensitive  area. 

“It  was  a  case  of  where  a 
man  in  trouble  sought  sanctity 
in  a  newspaper.  He  would  have 
had,  I’m  sure,  the  same  recep¬ 
tion  had  he  gone  to  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper.” 

State’s  Attorney  Ward  said 
that  the  Daily  News,  its  editors 
and  reporters  “imdertook  an  ex¬ 
pert  investigation  of  the  case 
when  they  learned  of  it  and,  at 
the  point  where  it  became  a 
matter  of  law  enforcement, 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  state’s  attorney. 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 
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PERRY  FLORIDA  PUBLICATIONS 

Omit  lip  t 

115,251,500  "iE'” 


.65%  INCREASE  IN  LINEAGE  OVER 
1961  IS  PROOF  OF  ADVERTISERS'  CONFIDENCE 

>1,500, 000, 000%., on  sal.. 

in  the 

Perry  Newspaper  Market 


DAIUES 


Palm  Beach  Post 
Palm  Beach  Times 
Pensacola  Journal 
Pensacola  News 
Panama  City  News 


Panama  City  Herald 
Ocala  Star-Banner 
DeLand  Sun  News 
(Melbourne)  The  Daily  Times 
Palatka  Daily  News 


(Leesburg)  The  Daily  Commercial 

Jackson  County  Floridan 

Palm  Beach  Daily  News 

(Delray  Beach)  Daily  News-Journal 

(Fort  Walton  Beach)  Playground  Daily  News 


WEEKLIES  Lake  City  Reporter  .  Sebring  News  •  Gadsden  County  Times  •  (Eustis)  Lake  Region  News 

New  Smyrna  Beach  News  •  Kissimmee  Gazette  •  Fernandina  Beach  News  Leader  .  Avon  Park  Sun 
(Tavares)  Lake  County  Citizen  •  (Grand  Bahama  Is.)  Freeport  News 

The  Perry  Florida  Market  speaks  the  spaceman's  language  .  .  . 
strategically  located  in  the  dynamic  space  and  missile  areas  of  Florida. 

Dailies  and  Weeklies  offer  the  media  spaceman  local  impact  along 
with  "result-getting"  penetration  into  cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas  , 

of  Florida's  varied  population  —  all  the  way  from  Northwest  Florida  /j 

to  the  Bahamas.  , 

PERRY  PUBLICATIONS  INC. 

National  Representatives:  John  H.  Perry  Associates  yyyy 

19  West  44th  Street ...  New  York  36,  New  York 


Wire  Choker  Thwarted 
On  Wedding  ‘Exclusive’ 

By  Henry  S.  Bradsher, 

Atisorialed  Press  Chief  of  Bureau,  New  Delhi 


The  only  really  beautiful  day 
all  that  week  in  Sikkim  was  the 
day  the  Maharajkumar  of  Sik¬ 
kim  married  a  younff  New  York 
socialite.  After  the  weather  had 
turned  bad  again,  with  dirty 
clouds  scudding  across  the 
mountaintop  palace  grounds, 
the  Maharajkumar  (Crown 
Prince)  said  with  a  smile  that 
indicated  he  knew  what  West¬ 
erners  think  of  such  a  state¬ 
ment:  “Obviously,  the  dieties 
favored  us.” 

The  deities  of  the  little  Hima¬ 
layan  state  of  Sikkim  were  the 
most  numerous  guests  at  the 
wedding  of  Maharajkumar  Pal- 
den  Thondup  Namgyal  and  Miss 
Hope  Cooke.  Billions  of  them 
were  called  as  witnesses  by  the 
Lamaistic  Buddhist  monks  who 
presided  in  the  dimly  colorful 
old  royal  chapel.  At  times, 
though,  it  seem^  that  the  press 
was  almost  as  well  represented. 

Efforts  by  the  bridal  couple 
and  their  New  York  public  re¬ 
lations  man  to  restrict  the  num¬ 
ber  of  reporters  and  camera¬ 


men  broke  down.  Persons  in¬ 
vited  as  personal  friends  turned 
into  working  journalists,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  bride 
and  groom,  and  agreements  on 
photo  restrictions  were  broken. 

The  i-esident  journalists  in 
little  Gangtok,  Sikkim,  who  are 
noted  for  imaginative  reports 
of  what’s  happening  just  across 
the  border  in  Tibet,  were  an¬ 
other  kind  of  trouble.  One  man 
who  strings  for  16  different  pub¬ 
lications  filed  a  3,000-word  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wedding  to  each 
of  his  employers — 48,000  words, 
each  carbon  of  the  original  be¬ 
ing  changed  just  a  little.  He 
filed  the  stories  an  hour  before 
the  wedding  .started  in  effort  to 
choke  the  telegraphic  facilities. 
Normally,  these  consist  of  one 
hand-pounded  key  from  Gang¬ 
tok  but  for  the  wedding  two 
radio-teletypes  had  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  authorities 
finally  diverted  all  48,000  words 
to  one  channel  so  that  spot 
stories  could  clear  on  the  other 
channel. 


Those  who  control  the  big  space  appropriations 
read  the  Only  National  Business  Daily  every 
business  day  for  valuable  business  information. 


mks  NEW  YORK.  WASHINGTON.  D.C..  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
•  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RWERSIDE.  CAUF. 


PRIZE  PHOTO — Winning  picture 
in  the  feature  division  of  the  "on 
the  spot"  photo  contest  for  the 
Journalism  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges  of  California  was  this 
shot  taken  at  Disneyland  by 
Charles  LaBue,  photo  student  at 
Los  Angeles  Valley  College. 


WINNER  —  Charles  LaBue,  Los 
Angeles  Valley  College  photo  stu¬ 
dent,  receives  first  place  prize 
from  Trophy  Girl  Sherry  Morris  of 
Fullerton  Junior  College  for  his 
"on  the  spot"  picture  produced 
under  time  pressure  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Journalism  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Junior  Colleges  for 
California. 


“SUPERMARKET” 
One  Word  or  Two? 

Two  words,  please. 

New  London.  Certainly  the 
super  markets  that  ring  up 
the  biggest  per-household 
food  sales  of  any  Connec¬ 
ticut  city*  deserve  complete 
adjectival  emphasis. 

*Sm  '62  Survey 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

National  Kaprannlativti 
JOHNSON,  KENT,  GAVIN 
A  SINDINC,  INC. 


More  Color 
Units  Added 
In  Omaha 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Two  modernization  programs 
which  will  increase  the  capa¬ 
bility  and  efficiency  of  its  press¬ 
room  and  mailroom  have  been 
completed  by  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald 

The  pressroom  modernization 
gives  the  paper  full  ROP  color 
capability  on  all  presses.  Auto¬ 
matic  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  mailroom. 

Already  ranked  among  the 
leaders  in  ROP  color  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  World-Herald  now  has 
even  greater  potential  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  new  press  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  installation  of  a  new 
Goss  Headliner  Mark  I  press. 

This  gives  the  paper  three 
eight-unit  press  lines,  each 
equipped  to  print  full  ROP 
color,  and  one  complete  color 
comic  press. 

Fully  Reversible 

The  new  press  replaced  an 
anti-friction  press  installed  in 
1939.  The  Headliner  is  equipped 
with  two  color  half  decks  in 
front  of  the  folder  and  two  be¬ 
hind.  The  units  are  fully  rever¬ 
sible,  and  a  subway  delivery  has 
been  provided  for  a  newly  in¬ 
stalled  folder. 

Two  previously  existing  units 
were  added  to  the  line  to  make 
an  eight-unit  press.  The  other 
two  lines  also  contain  eight 
units  each.  The  new  line  is 
geared  at  60,000  paper  per  hour. 
The  other  lines  print  at  48,500 
and  52,500  per  hour  respec¬ 
tively. 

On  the  second  press  line,  two 
half  decks  have  been  add^  to 
the  units,  and  a  subway  delivery 
added  to  the  folder.  Two  half 
decks  have  been  added  to  the 
third  press  line  together  with 
automatic  pasters.  Skip  slitters 
have  been  added  to  all  lines. 

Other  Equipment 

Two  Sheridan  automatic  staf¬ 
fers  and  two  Cutler-Hammer 
automatic  cutter-stackers  are 
being  installed  in  the  mailroom. 
These  improvements  will  give 
the  newspaper  two  completely 
automatic  assembly  lines  capa¬ 
ble  of  working  at  the  rate  of 
54,000  papers  per  hour. 

Old  equipment  was  removed 
and  new  equipment  installed 
without  disruption  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  Omaha  contracting  firm 
of  Peter  Kiewit  Sons  Co.  Inc., 
purchased  the  World-Herald  last 
Jan.  7. 
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“Sinking  of  the  Montrose”— Free  Press  staff  photo  by  Ed  Haun 


WINNER! 


This  stark,  prize-winning  photo  of  the  foundering 
"Montrose”  is  a  striking  example  of  why  the  Free 
Press  is  Michigan’s  most  award-winning  news- 
^  paper.  Take  1962,  a  typical  year.  The  Free  Tress 

won  12  separate  awards  sponsored  by  interna¬ 
tional,  national  and  local  agencies  ...  for  writing, 
photography  and  typography ...  for  stories  ranging 

MICHIGAN’S  AWARD-WINNING  NEWSPAPER 


from  news  reporting  and  feature  articles  to  crime, 
religion  and  higher  education.  The  Free  Press  and 
its  staff  are  proud  of  this  record,  and  prouder  still 
to  maintain  it  year  after  year.  This  editorial  vitality 
is  still  another  reason  why  the  Free  Press  is  so 
rewarding  to  read  .  .  .  and,  for  advertisers,  so 
rewarding  to  use. 


words-a-minute  transmission  Mr.  Leonard  with  this  idea  by  WSJ’s  director  of  communica- 
system  could  eventually  make  eight  years.)  tions.  It  will  provide  nearly 

possible,  Mr.  Leonard  and  Lester  3.  Eventual  elimination  of  twice  the  transmission  capacity 
Krugman,  marketing  vicepresi-  linecasting  machines  and  metal  at  less  cost.  The  entire  contents 

dent,  suggested  were:  for  printing,  with  perforated  of  the  WSJ  could  be  transmitted 

1.  Central  accounting  services,  tape  such  as  DOV  produces  in  about  90  minutes, 
established  by  groups  of  news-  activating  entirely  new  types  of  The  WSJ’s  high-speed  data 
papers,  either  under  one  owner-  electrostatic  printing  presses.  transmission  network  utilizes 
ship  or  members  of  state  asso-  eight  DOV  D  507  terminals  pro- 

The  Wail  Street  Journal  has  ciations,  to  lease  computers  to  Minutes  f€>r  Whole  Paper  viding  simultaneous  reception  in 

announced  it  will  use  Dial-o-  check  advertising  and  bill  ad-  What  the  Wall  Street  Journal  plants  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass., 
Verters  (DOV)  to  run  line-  vertisers.  is  doing  with  DOV  is  similar  to  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 

casting  machines  in  seven  plants.  2.  Group  morgues  with  com-  what  the  Times  does  from  New  Dallas,  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Eugene  Leonard,  president  of  puters  and  linked  by  DOV,  to  York  to  feed  copy  to  linecasting  plant  now  nearing  completion 
Digitronics  Corp.,  developer  of  eliminate  wasteful  duplication  machines  of  its  Western  edition  at  White  Oak,  Md.  The  WSJ’s 
the  equipment,  forecasts  other  of  cutting  and  storing  back-  in  Los  Angeles.  Speed  will  be  15  plant  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  receives 
future  uses  for  the  press  in  (ground  clippingrs.  (Chester  times  grreater  than  the  tele-  photographic  negatives  of  entire 
general.  Lewis,  chief  librarian  of  the  printer  equipment  now  in  use,  pag^  from  San  Francisco  by  a 

Among  some  things  the  1000-  New  York  Times,  anticipated  according  to  Marlin  Miller,  facsimile  system  and  uses  these 


Tape  System 
Speeds  Copy 
To  7  Plants 


imperic 

YOUR  PLANT? 


Paul  Wieck  to  Open 
Washington  Bureau 

ALBUQUB21QUE,  N.  M. 
A  number  of  changes  have 
been  made  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  in¬ 
cluding  the  transfer  of  Paul  R. 
Wieck  to  Washington  to  set  up  a 
bureau. 

Mr.  Wieck,  34,  has  been  city 
hall  reporter  since  August  1961. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska  and  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Rawlins 
(Wyo.)  Daily  Times. 

Dick  McAlpin  will  take  over 
the  city  hall  beat. 

Other  transfers  include:  Jerry 
Crawford,  from  assistant  city 
editor  to  assistant  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Sam  Johnson,  from 
copy  desk  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor;  Carl  Hilliard,  from  sports 
to  general  assignment  reporter. 

Additions  to  the  staff  are:  Bill 
Fritch,  formerly  of  Carlsbad 
(N.  M.)  Current- Argus  and 

Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record,  copy 
desk;  Jerry  Shnay,  formerly 
sports  editor  of  Roswell  Record, 
sports  department;  and  Setteno 
M.  Sunseri,  formerly  of  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  re¬ 
porter. 
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Imperial  has  written  the  history  of  typie  metal  advancement  in  the 
past  five  decades.  We  were  first  to  dispel  the  mystery  around  type 
metal  by  publishing  technical  books  .  .  .  were  first  with  a  plan  to 
control  type  metal  balance  through  periodic  analysis  . . .  conceived 
the  now  standard  Dross  Drum.  When  you  Imperialize  your  plant 
you  get  the  benefits  of  the  leader  in  the  manufacture  of  type 
metals — Imperial. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

Chicago  50  •  Philadelphia  34  •  New  York  7 
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TYGER,  BURNING  BRIGHT 

Frank  Tyger’s  brilliant  cartoon  style  .  .  . 
one  reason  why  N.J.  Publishers  Assn,  voted  the  Trenton  Times  "tops” 


How  do  you  stay  on  top  of  a  growing  market? 

You  grow. 

Take  the  Trenton  Times,  one  of  the  nation’s  finest 
dailies  .  . .  getting  better  daily. 

Item:  Newly  acquired  political  cartoonist  Frank  ,Tyger, 
widely  reprinted  in  New  York  newspapers,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  elsewhere. 

Item:  News  staff  increased  100%  in  the  last  24  months. 

Item:  An  on-the-spot  look  at  (and  behind!)  the  Iron 
Curtain — an  exclusive  series  by  new  editor  Charles 
Lucey  .  .  .  formerly  chief  writer  with  Scripps-Howard. 

Does  upgrading  like  this  pay  off?  We  just  hope  to  tell 
you  it  does. 


In  circulation.  The  Times  is  already  up  12%  from  last 
year— again  50%  greater  than  its  only  competition. 

In  ad  linage.  National  and  local  advertisers  attested  to 
their  belief  in  the  Times  last  year  to  the  tune  of  18 
million  lines  .  .  .  plus! 

And  in  recognition.  A  1962  General  Excellence  First 
Prize  from  the  New  Jersey  Publishers  Association  dem¬ 
onstrates  what  we’ve  been  saying  for  years:  The  Times 
Is  Tops  in  Trenton. 

National  advertisers:  There’s  room  at  the  “tops”  for  you! 

1RENTON  TIMES 

Represented  by  Sowyer-Fergoson-Walker 


IN  1962  SAN  JOSE 
LED  ALL  BAY  AREA 
IN  TOTAL  ADVEE 


1 

] 

1 


SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  LED  ALL  BAY  AREA  MORNING  PAPERS! 

S.J.  MERCURY .  27.421.896  Unes 

S.  F.  EXAMINER .  25.808.097  lines 

S.  F.  CHRONICLE .  22.449.250  Unes 

MERCURY  LED  THE  SECOND  NEWSPAPER  BY  OVER  V/z  MILLION  LINES! 

SAN  JOSE  NEWS  LED  ALL  BAY  AREA  EVENING  PAPERS! 

S.  J.  NEWS .  27.512.198  Unes 

OAKLAND  TRIBUNE .  22.527.942  Unes  T 

S.  F.  NEWS  CALL  BULLETIN  .  .  .  12.535.606  Unes 

NEWS  LED  THE  SECOND  NEWSPAPER  BY  ALMOST  5  MILLION  LINES! 

P.S.  On  the  West  Coast  the  San  Jose  Mercury  is  second  only  to  Los 
Angeles  Times  —  the  San  Jose  News  second  only  to  the  San  Diego  i 
Tribune  —  in  total  daily  linage. 

I 


•  Breaking  Linage  Year 
e  Newspapers! 


MERCURY  and  NEWS 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
TISING  LINAGE! 


AND  BOTH  HAD  A  RECORD  GAIN  IN  GENERAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING,  TOO. 

( —  no  Other  Bay  Area  paper  came  even  close!) 


MORNING: 

S.  J.  MERCURY  .  .  .  366,766  Unes  GAINED 
S.  F.  CHRONICLE  .  .  60,678  lines  GAINED 

S.  F.  EXAMINER _ 271,563  Unes  LOST 

Proof  that  national  advertisers  are  switching  to  the  MERCURY. 

The  fibres  above  prove  that  more  and  more  national 
advertisers,  in  1962,  recognized  the  immediate  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Metro  San  Jose  market  in  Northern 
California. 

Metro  San  Jose  has  passed  San  Francisco  in  popula¬ 
tion,  in  median  incomes,  in  industrial  employment  and 
payrolls,  in  most  every  measurement  that  defines  a 
quality  market.  And  it’s  growing  bigger  every  day  — 
over  4,400  new  residents  are  pouring  in  each  month. 

Metro  San  Jose — today — is  the  biggest  quality  market 
in  Northern  California.  And  the  only  way  to  reach  it 
is  with  the  MERCURY  and  NEWS. 


EVENING: 

S.  J.  NEWS . 361,828  lines  GAINED 

S.  F.  News  CaU  Bulletin  .  70,361  Unes  LOST 
OAKLAND  TRIBUNE . .  18,557  Unes  LOST 
Proof  that  national  advertisers  are  switching  to  the  NEWS. 


SAN 

FRANOSCO*^ 


SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY 
\  NEWS 


SAN  JOSI 
CALIFORNIA 
. .  IN  IrwIitNi  MmM  h  IN  Wni 


ONLY  SAN  JOSE'S  MERCURY  AND  NEWS  COVER  THIS  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 


Reporters, 
Lawmakers 
In  Hot  Feud 

RaL£IGH,  N.  C. 

Two  episodes — a  secret  vote 
to  bar  newsmen  from  budget 
sessions  and  a  public  attack  on 
a  working  newsman  by  a  State 
Senator  who  called  him  a  “god¬ 
dam  snooper” — have  worsened 
relations  between  the  capitol 
press  corps  and  the  state  legis¬ 
lators. 

The  joint  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  (House  and  Senate) 
voted  in  a  secret  meeting  not 
to  let  newsmen  cover  their  de¬ 
liberations  over  the  1963-65 
state  budget. 

Since  1951,  the  press  has  been 
permitted  to  attend  and  report 
on  the  meetings  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  they  use  no  names. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  said, 
“The  people  of  North  Carolina 
this  week  had  another  curtain 
dropped  between  them  and  their 
representatives  in  Raleigh.” 

It  added,  “As  if  this  addi¬ 
tional  attempt  to  keep  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  people  weren’t  bad 
enough,  even  the  secrecy  vote 
was  taken  in  secret.” 

The  day  that  editorial  ap¬ 
peared  a  young  newsman  from 
WBTV  in  Charlotte,  Joe  Epley, 
had  an  ugly  run-in  with  Clar¬ 
ence  Stone,  president  of  the 
State  Senate. 

Epley’s  account  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  read  to  the  House  that 
afternoon.  It  said: 

“Around  9  a.m.  this  morning 
I  was  setting  up  the  sound 
camera  in  front  of  the  closed 
appropriations  subcommittee 
room.  There  was  no  meeting, 
nor  to  my  knowledge,  anyone  in 
the  room. 

“Sen.  Clarence  Stone  ap¬ 
proached  me  and  asked  what  I 
was  doing. 

“I  answered,  ‘Shooting  news 
film.’ 

“He  asked,  ‘Do  you  have  a 
license?’ 

“A:  ‘I  didn’t  know  I  had  to 
have  a  license.  I  am  Joe  Epley 
with  WBTV  news.  I’m  also  a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association.’  (I 
showed  him  my  card.) 

“Stone:  ‘This  isn’t  the  li¬ 
cense.  Is  this  all  you  got  to  do, 
to  be  a  goddam  snooper?’ 

“I  replied  that  I  was  not  a 
snooper,  I  was  a  reporter. 

“Stone:  ‘All  I  can  say  is  it  is 
a  goddam  sorry  way  to  make  a 
living  if  you  have  to  be  a  first 
class  snooper.’ 

“He  (Stone)  walked  off.” 

Charles  H.  Crutchfield,  presi¬ 


How  Winnie  Won 
U.S.  Citizenship 


dent  of  the  Jefferson  Standard 
Broadcasting  Co.  (parent  of 
WBTV)  sent  a  telegram  of  pro¬ 
test  to  Gov.  Terry  Sanford  and 
a  copy  to  Sen.  Stone. 

Deploring  what  he  called 
Stone’s  profane  and  derogatory 
statement  to  Epley,  Crutchfield 
said,  “It’s  a  reflection  on  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  and  its 
leadership.” 


PIECES  OF  EIGHT! — Devices  specieliy  designed  to  handle  newsprint — 
eight  rolls  in  one  grab — are  being  used  on  MS  Besseggen  for  Crown 
Zellerbach  shipments  into  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

Cost  Saving  Vessel 
Will  Haul  Newsprint 

San  Francisco 
A  Dutch-built  ship,  the  M.  V. 
Besseggen,  specifically  designed 
to  cut  loading  costs  in  hauling 
newsprint,  was  shown  off  here 
recently  by  the  Crown  Zeller¬ 
bach  Corp.  The  company  has  a 
15-year  contract  to  use  the  ves¬ 
sel. 

The  ship  has  three  traveling 
gantry  cranes  over  the  forward 
section,  which  are  used  to  im- 
load  eight  rolls  of  paper  which 
weigh  1,400  to  1,600  pounds 
each,  in  a  grab. 

Savings  are  attributed  to  two 
things:  First,  contracts  with 
the  International  Longshore¬ 
men’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Un¬ 
ion,  which  gives  freedom  to 
automated  experiments. 

Secondly,  the  ship  will  only 
carry  newsprint  between  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  Mills  at  Ocean 
Falls,  B.  C.  and  the  Duncan  Bay 
Mills  near  Campbell  River,  B.  C. 

Shipboard  provisions  include 
vertical  wells  from  deck  to  bot¬ 
tom  so  newsprint  is  accessible 
from  any  overhead  position. 

The  Besseggen  is  owned  by 
Chr.  Ostberg  of  Norway.  The 
company  will  commission  a  sec¬ 
ond  ship  for  Coast  newsprint 
shipments  later  this  year.  The 
sister  ships  will  replace  two 
other  Norwegian  freighters 
which  have  been  carrying  Crown 
newsprint  from  B.  C. 


A  Fist  Fight 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  reported  a  brief  fist  fight 
between  a  wire  service  reporter 
and  a  state  senator  during  a 
trip  to  Wilmington  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

The  account  of  the  alterca¬ 
tion,  published  in  the  newspa¬ 
per,  said: 

“An  argument  between  Wil¬ 
liam  King  of  the  United  Press 
International  staff  in  Raleigh 
and  (the  son  of  Sen.  Thomas  J. 
White),  Thomas  White  III,  pre¬ 
ceded  a  scuffle  between  King  and 
the  senator  on  the  porch  of  the 
Surf  Club  at  Wrightsville  Beach. 
One  or  two  blows  were  struck. 

“King  at  first  put  out  a  writ¬ 
ten  statement  Friday,  saying 
the  dispute  with  the  senator’s 
.son  began  over  a  story  King  had 
written  about  young  White’s 
holding  a  staff  job  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  King’s  state¬ 
ment  .said  he  took  a  punch  at  the 
senator  after  the  elder  White 
joined  the  argument. 

“King  said  later,  however,  he 
was  withdrawing  his  statement 
and  would  have  nothing  more  to 
say  about  the  incident.” 

Sen.  White  had  been  in  the 
news  as  one  of  the  leaders  be¬ 
hind  a  new  rule  this  session 
barring  reporters  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  during  sessions. 


Features  Citrus 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Symbolizing  citrus  fruits,  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 
printed  a  two  section  16-page 
special  edition  for  the  48th  an¬ 
nual  National  Orange  Show  with 
orange-colored  section  covers. 


Washington 
There’s  an  interesting  story 
of  newspapering  behind  the 
presentation  at  the  White  House 
this  week  of  honorary  U.S.  citi¬ 
zenship  to  Sir  Winston  Church¬ 
ill. 

The  Washington  Post  began 
campaigning  with  the  opening 
of  Congress  and  did  not  let  up 
on  the  issue  until  success  al¬ 
most  three  months  later  in  a 
371-21  vote. 

Post  reporter  Edward  Fol- 
liard  gave  credit  to  publisher 
Philip  Graham,  and  editor  Russ 
Wiggins,  “for  getting  me  off 
and  giving  me  full  support”  on 
a  non-stop  series  of  stories  on 
the  subject. 

Also  involved  in  the  appeal 
on  behalf  of  Sir  Winston  was 
a  correspondent  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Miss  Kay 
Halle,  who  thought  up  the  idea 
some  years  ago.  As  she  says: 

“Right  after  World  War  II 
I  got  this  idea  in  my  head.  In 
1959  Eric  Severeid  (of  CBS) 
mentioned  it  in  a  broadcast  and 
then  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy 
put  his  broadcast  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record. 

“I  wrote  about  the  subject  in 
an  article  for  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  its  editor,  Wright  Bryan, 
was  most  sympathetic.  That  was 
last  year  and  nothing  came  of 
it. 

“Then  I  wrote  my  letter  to 
the  Post  (last  January)  and  the 
Post  really  put  the  heat  on. 
You  could  say  that  the  idea  was 
seeded  with  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  came  to  flower  through  the 
Washington  Post.” 

The  Plain  Dealer,  of  course, 
was  shut  by  a  strike  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  until  this  week. 

• 

Two  Spanish  Papers 
Are  Consolidated 

La  Prensa  and  El  Diario, 
Spanish-language  newspapers, 
were  combined  into  a  single 
newspaper,  El  Diario-La  Prensa, 
April  8. 

Stanley  Babish,  advertising 
director  for  the  new  paper,  said 
that  in  1962  it  took  two  Spanish 
papers  to  reach  two  out  of  three 
Puerto  Rican  readers  in  New 
York.  He  stated  that  in  a  1962 
research  study  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  10  percent  duplica¬ 
tion  of  readership  between  La 
Prensa  and  El  Diario.  The  com¬ 
bined  ABC  circulation  of  the 
papers  was  92,000  in  1962.  In 
the  first  three  months  of  1963 
La  Prensa  circulation  fell  to  a 
low  of  7,800  while  El  Diario 
increased  its  circulation  to  about 
80,000,  Mr.  Babish  said. 
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Important  advantages  for  newspapers 


Less  rub-off 


Cleaner  colors 


Less  strike-through  Greater  strength 


*  Less  offset 


Better  mileage 


NO  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED 
Order  now  from  our  nearest  factory 
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Flint  Ink  Corporation 


Founded  1920 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS 
DENVER*  DETROIT*  HOUSTON*  INDIAN  APOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE*KANSAS  CITY*LOS  ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  *  NEW  YORK 


Report  of  13,414-Circiilatioii  Daily  for  1962 


The  small  town  newspaper 
whose  financial  report  for  1962 
appears  herewith  experienced  a 
decided  increase  in  linage  of 
4.2%  with  a  concomitant  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  revenue 
totalling  6.88%. 

At  the  same  time  circulation 
volume  increased  1.61%  to  13,- 
414  net  paid  daily  bringing  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  up  by  1.57%. 

Total  operating  income,  there¬ 
fore,  increased  5.25%  over  the 
previous  year. 

Against  what  management 
called  the  “gratifying  increase,” 
expenses  advanc^  only  4.49% 
resulting  in  a  dollar  profit 
greater  by  $12,403,  up  10.36%. 

One  contributing  cause  of  the 
higher  profit  was  an  upward 
adjustment  for  large  space  ad¬ 
vertisers  effective  last  October 
1.  Over  the  years  these  adver¬ 
tisers  had,  on  occasion  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  light  volume  periods, 
bought  their  space  at  below  cost. 


The  result  of  the  rate  adjust¬ 
ment  brought  an  increased  yield 
per  inch  of  $.0252  while  cost  ad¬ 
vanced  only  $.0121. 

Another  upward  adjustment 
effective  in  1961  was  that  of 
classified  advertising  which 
yielded  $1.0638  in  1962  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1961’s  $.9313,  but 
which  suffered  a  loss  of  4,197 
inches  in  1962.  Despite  the  lin¬ 
age  loss  this  paper  gained  2.79% 
in  classified  revenue.  It  was  a 
diminution  in  space  seldom  ex¬ 
perienced  in  any  category  by 
this  newspaper  but  since  they 
make  little  or  no  solicitation  in 
classified  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  says  “It  would  appear  that 
our  approach  needs  reviewing 
althougdi  previous  attempts  to 
build  the  classification  has  never 
remotely  approached  increased 
cost.” 

The  net  paid  circulation  of 
this  newspaper  was  13,414  in 
1962  which  was  compared  to 


13,201  circulation  in  1961. 

Total  operating  profit  amount¬ 
ed  to  17.92%  of  total  operating 
income  and  the  net  income  after 
taxes  amounted  to  9.34%  of 
total  income. 

Circulation  income  per  copy 
in  1962  was  $.053  and  advertis¬ 
ing  income  per  inch  was  $1,096. 

Cost  of  securing  advertising 
per  inch  was  $.816  and,  there¬ 
fore,  profit  per  advertising  inch 
was  $.28. 

Out  of  a  total  of  6,128  pa^s 
printed  during  the  year,  which 
was  an  increase  of  2.92%  over 
the  previous  year,  the  percent- 
ag:e  of  advertising  volume  was 
45.34%,  approximately  the  same 
as  it  has  bi^n  for  the  last  four 
years. 

Total  payroll  of  this  newspa¬ 
per  accounted  for  52.67%  of  all 
expenses,  approximately  the 
same  as  it  has  been  since  1958. 

A  complete  breakdown  of 
revenue  and  expenses  accom¬ 
panies  this  article. 


Pressmen’s  Leader 
Hails  Arbitration 

The  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union,  Anthony  J. 
De  Andrade,  writes  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  arbitration  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  American  Press¬ 
man. 

Reporting  on  a  recent  award, 
Mr.  De  Andrade  wrote  that  by 
submitting  to  arbitration  his 
union  won  a  14  cents  per  hour 
increase  in  a  wage  dispute  in 
Atlanta  after  the  newspapers 
had  offered  8  cents,  the  amount 
agreed  upon  by  three  other  un¬ 
ions. 

The  Pressmen’s  Union  re¬ 
fused  the  offer  and  the  case  was 
taken  to  a  local  arbitrator  who 
awarded  the  pressmen  a  12  cents 
per  hour  increase.  Both  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  union  appealed 
to  international  arbitration.  The 
board  granted  a  14c  raise. 


%  Inc. 

Oporafing  Revenue 

%Tot. 

%  Inc. 

%Tot. 

%  Inc. 

%Tot. 

Over 

1962 

Oper.  Rev. 

Over  '61 

1961 

Oper.  Rev. 

Over  *60 

1958 

Oper.  Rev. 

1957 

Local  Advartiting . 

..431,138 

58.24 

6.21 

405,914 

57.71 

—  6.26 

364,831 

56.37 

—  .91 

National  Advartiting . 

..  44.348 

5.99 

14.19 

38,836 

5.52 

—  4.83 

39,386 

6.09 

—25.97 

Clattified  Advartiting  .... 

..  36,016 

4.86 

2.792 

35,038 

4.98 

12.99 

27,068 

4.17 

—  8.79 

Legal  Advartiting . 

..  9,719 

1.31 

23.23 

7,887 

1.13 

—10.44 

8,330 

1.29 

—  .52 

Tot.  Adv.  Revenue . 

..521,221 

70.40 

6.88 

487,675 

69.34 

—  5.05 

439,615 

67.92 

—  4.40 

Circulation . 

..219,063 

29.60 

1.57 

215,672 

30A6 

—  0.97 

207,594 

32.08 

2.97 

Total  Operating  Revenue  . 

..740,284 

5.25 

703,347 

—  3.84 

647,209 

—  2.16 

Sundry  Income  . 

. .  5,437 

49.33 

3,641 

0.87 

2,177 

24.67 

OPER.  INCOME . 

..745,721 

5.48 

706,988 

—  3.70 

649,386 

—  2.09 

OPER.  EXPENSES  . 

7o  Exp. 

Paper,  Ink  &  Cart . 

..  85,177 

13.91 

7.07 

79,551 

I3J7 

—  .88 

75,527 

13.26 

1.13 

Competing  Room . 

..113,328 

18.50 

1.27 

111,907 

19.09 

—  4.37 

115,239 

20.23 

2.07 

Editorial  Dept . 

..100,502 

16.41 

3.48 

97,120 

16.57 

—  0.05 

91,072 

15.99 

4.89 

Advartiting  Dept . 

..  51,356 

8.38 

.44 

51,132 

8.72 

—  1.14 

55,123 

9.68 

17.21 

Circulation  Dept . 

..  47,848 

7.81 

3.30 

46,318 

7.90 

1.38 

50,263 

8.82 

13.32 

Adm.  &  General . 

..  75,522 

12.33 

11.73 

67,593 

11.53 

—11.16 

65,543 

11.51 

—  6.61 

Building  . 

..  12,485 

2.04 

—16.84 

15,013 

2.56 

7.78 

10,478 

1.84 

—15.07 

Staraotypa  Dept . 

..  13,365 

2.18 

3.62 

12,898 

2.20 

—  4.61 

12,693 

2.23 

1.93 

Butinett  Office  . 

..  19,395 

3.17 

—  3.66 

20,131 

3.43 

15.23 

16,018 

2.81 

9.57 

Pratt  Room  . 

..  21,358 

3.49 

6.87 

19,985 

3.41 

2.80 

17,714 

3.11 

—  2.42 

Photo  &  Engraving . 

..  12,439 

2.03 

16.05 

10,719 

1.83 

—  6.21 

11,797 

2.07 

4.45 

Depreciation  . 

..  34.994 

5.72 

8.18 

32,347 

5.52 

—13.89 

30,738 

5.40 

16.03 

Butinett  Taxet  . 

..  22,601 

3.69 

11.72 

20,229 

3.45 

— I4J9 

16,258 

2.85 

—12.25 

Doubtful  Aceountt . 

. .  2,069 

.34 

77.44 

1,166 

.20 

—12.00 

1,170 

.27 

73.07 

TOT.  OPER.  EXP. . 

..612,439 

4.49 

586,109 

—  3.32 

569,634 

3.49 

Oper.  Profit  . . 

..133,282 

17.87’ 

10.26 

120,879 

17.90’ 

—  5.44 

79,752 

12.32’ 

—39.90 

Mitel.  Income  . 

..  —607 

—588 

—402 

TOTAL  PROFIT  . 

..132,675 

17.92’ 

9.23 

121,467 

17.17* 

—  7.61 

80,154 

12.34’ 

Federal  Income  Taxet _ 

..  63,491 

8.58 

57,663 

8.15 

36,180 

5.57* 

NET  INCOME  . 

..  69,184 

9.34’ 

63,804 

9.02’ 

—  7.00 

43,974 

6.77’ 

%  Expente  to  Oper.  Rev.  . 

82.73 

83.30 

88.01 

%  Payroll  to  Expente _ 

.322,573 

52.67 

315,750 

53.87 

0.56 

301,639 

52.95 

0.16 

Net  Paid  Circulation . 

..  13,414 

1.61 

13,201 

a72 

12,758 

2.41 

Yield  Per  Copy . 

..  .05319 

—  0.37 

.05339 

—  1.05 

.05300 

.56 

Yield  Per  adv.  inch . 

..  1.0969 

2.35 

1.0717 

1.69 

.9362 

.19 

Cost  per  adv.  inch . 

..  .8165 

1.50 

.8044 

7.61 

.7709 

8.78 

Profit  par  Ad.  inch . 

. .  .2804 

4.90 

.2673 

12.90 

.1653 

—26.76 

%  Advartiting . 

.  .46.34 

.49 

45.12 

—  3.05 

47.31 

—  2.25 

Paget  . 

*  %  of  Oper.  Inc. 

..  6,128 

2.92 

5,954 

—  3.49 

5,844 

—  1.72 

/•  or  (./per.  in 
*  %  of  Tot.  Inc. 
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Since  1900,  and  for 
sixty-two  consecutive  years, 
the  Post-Dispatch  has  been 
first  in  advertising  in  St.  Louis. 

During  the  past  year, 
the  Post-Dispatch  carried  over 
two-thirds  of  all  full-run,  paid 
newspaper  advertising  published 
in  St.  Louis,  thus  leading  the 
other  newspaper  by  nnore  linage 
than  it  carried. 

ST. LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

The  Selling  Force  Behind  St.  Louis  Business 


American  Newspapers — 100  Years  Ago 


The  New  York  Times  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  daily  edition 
will  cost  3c,  and  the  Sunday 
edition,  4c. 

*  *  * 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Press  has 
been  advised  by  a  paper  manu¬ 
facturer  on  the  Kennebec  River 
(Maine)  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  ra^  in  Maine.  But,  he  said, 
the  rag  suppliers  “all  hold  back, 
refusing  to  sell,  thinking  to  get, 
by  and  by,  15  or  20c  a 
pound  .  .  .” 

»  «  * 

Writers  for  the  Associated 
Press  were  reminded  that  the 
rules  forbid  colored  political 
writing.  The  New  York  Times 
called  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  membership,  saying: 

“Complaints  have  recently 
been  made  that  the  telegraphic 
news  and  dispatches  relative  to 
political  meetings  and  elections 
have  been  more  or  less  tinged 
with  political  coloring  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

“It  is  the  object  of  this  notice 
(published  in  the  Times)  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  agents  and 
correspondents  to  the  rules  of 
the  association,  which  forbid  any 
such  dispatches  to  be  sent  over 
the  wires  .  .  . 

“It  is  especially  important 
that  no  ‘slang’  phrases  or  politi¬ 
cal  ‘nicknames’  be  used  in  dis¬ 
patches  sent  to  the  A.P.” 

*  *  * 

Henry  Hamilton,  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Star,  has 
been  confined  at  Ft.  Alcatraz,  in 
San  Francisco  Bay,  on  charges 
of  publishing  material  disloyal 
to  the  Union. 

*  *  * 

D.  A.  Mahoney,  editor  of  the 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Herald,  who 
was  incarcerated  three  months 
ago  for  alleged  disloyalty  to  the 
Union,  has  been  released.  While 
in  prison,  he  was  nominated  for 
Congress  by  Democrats  in  his 
district.  He  received  more  than 
9,000  votes  in  the  election — but 
did  not  win. 

*  •  • 

“  A  man  in  this  city  has  got 
so  deep  in  debt,”  said  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  “that 
not  one  of  his  creditors  has  been 
able  to  see  him  for  months.” 

*  *  * 

George  Prentice,  Unionist  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Jour¬ 
nal  has  a  son  in  the  Confederate 
army.  A  friend,  meeting  the  son, 
asked  him  if  there  was  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  Mr.  Prentice,  since  the 
friend  was  bound  for  Louisville. 
The  son  said:  “Tell  father  that 
I  am  fat,  saucy,  ragged — and 
rebellious.” 


The  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer  sharply  notes:  “It  is 
erroneously  supposed  that  the 
initials  ‘C.  S.  A.’  stand  for  ‘Con¬ 
federate  States  of  America.’ 
Their  true  significance  is  ‘Con¬ 
temptible  Southern  Ass’.” 

«  «  « 

Thurlow  Weed,  editor  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  writes:  “I  believe  .  .  .  that 
this  rebellion  would  have  been 
subdued  ere  this,  if,  at  the  out¬ 
break,  the  government  had  sup¬ 
pressed  every  daily  newspaper 
which  contained  a  line  or  word 
upon  the  war  question  except  to 
give  results  of  engagements.  Our 
daily  journals  have  kept  the 
Confederates  minutely  informed. 
The  greater  the  vigilance  and 
accuracy  of  these  journals,  the 
greater  their  value  to  the 
enemy.” 

But  the  New  York  Times 
answered  him: 

“If  the  government  had  by 
some  authentic  act  directed,  or 
even  requested,  the  newspapers 
not  to  publish  any  information 
.  .  .  except  to  gfive  results,  its 
wishes  would  have  been  rigidly 
respected  ...  It  preferred  to 
establish  a  censorship  and  thus 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
editing  the  war  news  in  the  daily 
newspapers  .  .  .  But  this  attempt 
on  the  part  of  government  was 
partial,  fitful  and  therefore, 
fruitless.” 

*  «  « 

The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Sentinel 
commented:  “Whiskey  is  selling 
at  50  cents  a  drink.  None  but  a 
congressman  or  a  major-general 
can  afford  to  get  tight  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices.  Any  poor  man  who 
made  himself  a  toper  for  lack 
of  sense  will  have  to  become 
sober  for  lack  of  cents.” 

*  «  * 

The  New  Jersey  Editorial 
Association  meeting  at  Trenton, 
resolved  to  increase  advertising 
rates  and  charge  payment  for 
matter  which  is  not  news  and 

which  heretofore  had  been  gra¬ 

tuitously  printed. 

«  «  * 

The  Oberlin  (Ohio)  Evangel¬ 
ist  has  been  discontinued,  its 
publisher  stated,  for  “want  of 
support.” 

*  •  * 

The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Standard 
stated  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Enquirer 
have  bought  the  Forest  Mfg.  Co. 
Paper  Mill,  in  Wake  County, 
N.  C.,  for  $50,000.  Said  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch  on 
Jan.  2  (1863):  “This  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive  paper  mills 
in  the  Confederacy.  The  price 
paid  is  considered  low  .  .  .” 


The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Demo¬ 
crat  advertised  for  a  “compe¬ 
tent,  sober  Negro  man  to  assist 
in  the  printing  office.”  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  asked: 
“Wonder  if  the  Democrat  is 
becoming  abolitionized?” 

*  «  * 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
noted:  “For  the  past  two  weeks, 
the  publishers  of  the  (Cleve¬ 
land)  Herald  and  the  (Cleve¬ 
land)  Leader  have  been  running 
into  our  office,  bitterly  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  immense  and  un¬ 
paralleled  increase  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  lists  of  the  Plain 
Dealer.  The  facts  are  that  we 
have  been  taking  subscriptions 
at  the  rate  of  1,100  subscribers 
a  week  .  .  .” 

«  *  * 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune  wrote  from 
Cairo,  Ill.,  early  in  January, 
1863,  that  Gen.  William  Tecum- 
seh  Sherman  is  opening  and 

reading  letters  of  correspond¬ 
ents,  and  suppressing  some  of 
their  reports  of  his  activities. 

«  *  * 

In  January,  1863,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Telegraph 
Co.  notified  agents  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  that  “in  conse¬ 

quence  of  the  greatly  increased 
output  of  press  matter  now 
being  sent  over  the  lines,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  delay  of  other 
important  matters,  the  number 
of  words  to  be  received  daily  by 
each  journal — at  weekly  rates — 
will  be  limited  to  500  and  any 
excess  above  500  words  will  be 
charged  for  at  half  the  regular 
rates  .  . 

*  «  « 

The  New  York  World  reported 
early  in  February  (1863)  that 
Albert  D.  Boileau  has  made  a 
solemn  promise  to  Union  Maj.- 
Gen.  R.  C.  Schenck  that  he  will 
never  publish  any  “dangerous 
articles,”  either  in  the  weekly 
or  daily  newspaper  under  his 
control  in  Philadelphia.  In  con¬ 
sideration  for  this  promise, 
Schenck  has  kindly  consented  to 
release  Boileau  from  imprison¬ 
ment  in  Ft.  McHenry.  “The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  to  both  parties  .  .  .  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of 
the  two  has  earned  for  himself 
the  baser  piece  in  the  esteem  of 
honorable  men.” 

*  «  * 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  noted  on  Jan.  28,  (1863) : 
“We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the 
proposed  editorial  convention  at 
Augusta  (Ga.)  on  Feb.  4  is 
favored  by  a  number  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  in  this  state,  and 


that,  in  all  probability,  the  press 
of  the  whole  South  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  represented  in  it  .  .  .  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  object  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  is  of  significant  importance 
.  .  .  to  induce  the  editorial  fra¬ 
ternity  of  the  South  to  ‘rest 
from  daily  duty  long  enough  to 
meet  for  consultations,’  and  to 
harmonize  ‘all  parties  upon  one 
telegraphic  news  agency,’  as  well 
as  to  consider  other  matters,  as 
the  Mae;on  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
expressed  it,  ‘not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  scarcity  and  rapidly 
increasing  price  of  paper’.” 

*  *  * 

Col.  Greem,  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post  noted  that  he  is  a 
happy  man:  “We  have  had  so 
many  kind  words  said  to  us 
yesterday  that  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  a 
pretty  good  world — notwith¬ 
standing  the  high  price  of 
paper.” 

«  *  * 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  States¬ 
man  and  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Standard  have  merged. 

*  *  * 

The  following  ad  appeared  in 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch 
— a  city  where  Northern  news¬ 
papers  are  scarce:  “A  copy  of 
Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  News 
.  .  .  containing  many  illustra¬ 
tions,  can  be  seen  at  the  Con¬ 
federate  Reading  Room.  Also, 
full  files  of  all  the  latest  North¬ 
ern  newspapers  .  .  .  Admission, 
10c.” 

*  •  ♦ 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  was  suppressed 
(shut  down)  allegedly  for  “being 
a  seditious  publication,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Union  officials. 

*  *  « 

Union  Gen.  William  T.  Sher¬ 
man,  campaigning  against 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  arrested  New 
York  Herald  reporter  Tom  Knox 
on  charges  of  being  a  spy.  Knox 
had  written  stories  about  Sher¬ 
man’s  campaign — stories  Sher¬ 
man  did  not  like.  Knox  also 
received  the  accusation  that 
Sherman  is  insane. 

• 

In  Favor  of  Names 

Portland,  Ore. 

When  the  Oregon  Journal 
asked  a  sampling  of  Portland¬ 
ers  whether  newspapers  should 
print  the  names  of  juveniles  in¬ 
volved  in  serious  crimes,  the  an¬ 
swer  was  an  overwhelming 
“yes.”  Sixty-one  percent  of 
those  asked  were  in  favor  of 
publishing  the  names,  32.5  per¬ 
cent  opposed  and  6.5  percent 
with  no  opinion.  The  majority 
supports  the  Journal’s  policy. 
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Jampot  engineers  the 

equipment  to  solve  every  newspaper 


There  is  no  one  stock  answer  to  every 
handling  problem  imposed  by  modern 
newspaper  plant  operation.  That  is  why 
JAMPOL,  with  more  than  35  years’ 
specialized  experience  in  servicing  this 
important  held,  can  be  of  such  practical 
value  in  designing  the  handling  system 
and  equipment  that  will  increase  your 
plant’s  efficiency  .  .  .  make  substantial 
savings  in  your  operational  costs  . . .  and 
reduce  production  delays  to  a  minimum. 


Noii'tlip  Prtsi  Floor 


Moilroom  Wire  Tying  Mochin# 
Ftoder  Conveyor 


Milwoukoe  Jovrnol 
Pusher  Mechanism 


Telescopic  Truck  leaders 


Jampol  Corporation 
200  Madison  Street 
Maywood  (Chicago),  III. 

Jampol  Corporation 
55S  Bryant  Street 
San  Francisco  7,  Calif. 

Jampol  Corporation 
1203  Techwood  Drive  N.W. 
Atlanta  13,  Ca. 


We  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  application 

of  JAMPOL  METHODS  &  EQUIPMENT  to  your  problem. 


Lamson  Conveyors  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
61  Raleigh  Avenue 
Scarborough  (Toronto),  Ontario 


Jampot  Corp 


oration 


(a  Lamson  subsidiary) 

728*742  Sixty-First  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  New  York 
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Press  Secretary 
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Science  Teacher:  New 
role  for  a  newspaper 

“What’s  your  next  major  project?”  the  reporter 
asked  the  builder  of  300  rockets. 

“To  monitor  the  heartbeat  of  a  mouse  in  a 
rocket,”  the  expert  answered. 

The  expert  is  Gary  Smaby,  an  eighth-grader  at 
Ramsey  Junior  High,  Minneapolis.  He’s  13. 

Because  of  this  kind  of  enthusiasm  among 
youngsters  and  adults  alike,  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  has  instituted  a  weekly  Science  Reading 
Series — illustrated  articles  by  internationally 
famed  scientists  and  nationally  known  science 
writers. 

This  “first-of-its-kind”  feature  is  offered  in  pre¬ 
print  form  to  science  teachers  as  a  study  supple¬ 


ment  in  secondary  schools  throughout  the  3H- 
state  Upper  Midwest.  More  than  1,400  requests 
followed  a  simple  mimeographed  announcement. 

Authorities  like  Drs.  Harlow  Shapley  (Astrono¬ 
my),  Hugh  Odishaw  (National  Academy  of 
Sciences)  and  John  O’Keefe  (Sp)ace)  are  on  the 
Tribune’s  impressive  roster  of  science  writers.  An 
advisory  board  of  14  educators  helps  keep  termi¬ 
nology  tailored  to  school-room  comprehension. 

Although  this  Tribune  series  is  brand  new,  the 
“newspaper  in  the  classroom”  concept  is  a  matter 
of  established  educational  practice  in  the  Upper 
Midwest.  The  Minneapolis  Star’s  Program  of  In¬ 
formation  on  World  Affairs — now  us^  by  more 
than  1,000  schools  and  80,000  students — is  in  its 
17th  year. 

Producing  interestingly  informative  newspiapers 
and  thereby  “educating”  readers  of  any  age  is  an 
important  reason  why  the  Minneapolis  'iSribune 
and  the  Minneapolis  Star  have  earned  the  highest 
degree  of  respect  and  loyalty  in  the  nation’s 
14th  market. 

Copyright,  1963,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Star 

EVENING 


496,000  COMBINED  DAILY 


illinneapolis  tirnbuite 


MORNING 


660,000  SUNDAY  •  JOHN  COWLES,  President 


THE  GREATEST 


V4<t 


Five  New  Features  Already 
Headed  for  the  Top 


HINTS  FROM 


F  NEW  FEATURES  EVER  OFFERED  BY  ANY  SYNDICATE 


F.  J.  NiChty  General  Sales  Manager 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N  Y 


•  Available  exclusively  through 
KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
starting  May  26th. 


ON  THE  LINE 


•  One  of  the  most  famous  and  respected  reporters  in 
America,  winner  of  many  coveted  journalism  awards.  He 
has  a  huge,  loyal,  avid  following  for  his  column  of  news, 
human  interest,  important  people  and  incisive  commen¬ 
tary.  A  sure  readership  builder  for  any  paper. 


•  No  other  columnist  can  match  LOUELLA  PARSONS’ 
knowledge  of  Hollywood  and  its  fabulous  people— or  her 
sources  of  Hollywood  information. 


PHYLLIS 

BATTELLE 


.4$Bignment 
America"  . 


'C.apital  Letter' 


"United 

Nation*" 


•  Superbly  equipped  to  guide  readers 
through  the  mazes  of  international  poli¬ 
tics,  PIKRRE  HUSS  has  been  a  UN  Bu¬ 
reau  Chief  for  12  years,  for  years  was  a 
prize-winning  European  correspondent. 

( Sunday) 


•  RUTH  MONTGOMERY’S  fame  as  a 
hard-digging,  hard-hitting  reporter  and 
columnist  is  nation  wide.  Her  superb 
news  sources  are  a  Washington  legend. 

“Wdshinglon  Wonderland"  (Sunday) 


•  Bright,  witty,  breezy,  upbeat  writing 
about  the  people,  places  and  events  in  the 
U.S.A.  Phyllis  Battelle’s  knack  of  inter¬ 
viewing  and  writing  about  celebrities  has 
gained  her  wide  readership. 


•  For  information,  samples,  availability 
and  terms,  write,  phone  or  wire  collect 


eadership 


FAIRCHILD  I 

news 


Harry  Jenkins,  of  the  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD  New  York  editorial  staff, 
has  been  awarded  the  $500  grand 
prize  in  the  Fairchild  News  and 
Ideas  Award  Contest  for  1962.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins  for  his  story  on  the  significance 
that  the  removal  of  cotton  price 
supports  would  have  for  the  apparel 
and  textile  industries. 

Two  second  prize  awards  of  $100 
each  were  made  to  Max  Shapiro  of 
Fairchild’s  Los  .\ngeles  bureau  for 
his  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  story 
predicting  that  .Austin  T.  Cushman 
would  be  the  next  chairman  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  to  John 
J.  Pareti,  New  York,  for  his  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEWS  story  on  Genesco’s 
eliminating  the  1.  Miller  wholesale 
division  and  the  acquisition  of  two 
Guild  house  stores. 

1%2  Fairchild  .\ward  winners  on 
the  individual  Fairchild  publications 
will  be  listed  in  this  column  next 
week. 


Samuel  Parsons  has  joined  Fairchild 
as  advertising  representative  for 
MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine,  succeed¬ 
ing  Shepherd  Brandfon  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  Newsweek.  He  was 
formerly  fashion  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Good  Housekeeping. 


Robert  Melton,  furniture  reporter 
for  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY, 
was  elected  financial  secretary  of  the 
Newspaper  Reporters  .\ssn.  of  New 
York  at  a  recent  meeting.  Joseph 
Schaefer;  copy  editor  on  the  week-  ; 
lies  copy  desk  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  was  chosen  treasurer  for  a 
third  term,  and  James  .\ntone,  chief 
of  the  combined  copy  desks  at  Fair- 
child  and  former  president  of  the 
Association,  was  named  to  a  two- 
year  term  as  a  member  of  the  board  i 
of  governors. 


Richard  Cohen,  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS  editor,  is  now  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  is  spending  four  days  with 
Fairchild’s  bureau  staff  there  in 
covering  the  Shoe  Market  of  .Amer¬ 
ica.  On  Apr.  28,  he  will  leave  for  a  I 
two-day  trip  to  .Atlanta  to  attend  the  ' 
meeting  of  the  Southeastern  Shoe  ; 
Travelers  at  the  Hotels  Dinkier-  | 
Plaza  and  Henry  Grady.  Coming  to  ! 
New  York  this  week  to  work  with  I 
the  local  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  staff  | 
in  covering  the  National  Shoe  Fair  j 
(Apr.  21-25)  is  Hugh  Kite  who  ! 
covers  the  New  England  footwear  i 
market  from  the  Boston  bureau. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc.  i 

7  laU  12rii  St,  Hww  York,  N.  Y. 
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^lly  Nwr$  RKord,  WonMn't  WMr  Dally, 
Horn.  Faralthlngt  Dally,  Foetwaar  Nawi, 
Sapannarkat  Nawi,  Drw«  Nawt  Waakly, 
Maa't  Waar  Eta^renic  Nawi,  loelii, 
Ma(alwarkln9  Naws,  Diractarlai. 
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Gagpar  Promoted 
To  Production  Chief 

Cleveland 

John  P.  Caspar,  a  onetime 
newspaperboy  in  Akron  who  be¬ 
gan  working  in  the  Cleveland 
News  mail  room  in  1926,  is  now 
production  manager  of  the 
Plain  Dealer. 

His  appointment  to  succeed 
Leon  A.  Link,  retired,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  F.  William  Dugan, 
general  manager.  Mr.  Caspar 
had  been  assistant  production 
director. 

Other  promotions  include: 
Peter  Arendas,  a  veteran 
printer,  as  superintendent  of  the 
composing  room;  and  John  A. 
Maynard,  a  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  News,  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  circulation  outside  the 
Creater  Cleveland  area. 

»  *  * 

Barclay  Jameson,  until  re¬ 
cently  editor-publisher  of  the 
weekly  Golden  (Colo.)  Tran¬ 
script — to  the  Grand  Junction 

(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel  as  city 

editor. 

*  *  a 

Cerald  Schwartz,  a  former 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  sports 
writer,  and  Herb  Kelly  Jr.,  a 
former  Miami  News  sports 
writer  and  more  recently  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  news  editor,  have 
formed  the  Schwartz  &  Kelly 
Public  Relations  Agency,  Miami 
Beach. 

*  a  * 

Dwight  Ceduldig,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  News — to  information 
officer,  California  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Employment. 

a  a  a 

Dilys  Jones,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune — to  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  as  aide  to  Bill  Hall, 
columnist.  Miss  Jones  is  a  for¬ 
mer  Examiner  staffer. 

a  a  a 

Earle  V.  Weller,  who  com¬ 
bined  news,  advertising,  teach¬ 
ing,  and  printing  in  his  career — 
retired  as  copy  editor,  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 


Euzabeth  Chatfield,  former 
society  editor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Post;  assistant  society  editor, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer — to 
direct  public  relations  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  Cincinnati  Summer 
Opera. 

a  a  a 

Eugene  Roberts,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer — resigned  to  join  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  as  a 
labor  reporter. 

a  a  a 

Mary  Starke,  January  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  —  joined  desk  staff, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 

*  ♦  * 

Ed  Sharpe,  formerly  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post — 
to  city  desk  staff,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

a  a  a 

Blonnie  Pittman,  of  the 
Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  — 
elected  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Women. 

*  «  * 

Perry  Morgan,  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  —  elected 
chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Editorial  Writers  Conference. 

a  a  a 

Laurence  T.  Paddock,  editor, 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera — 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  State  Clean-Up  Commis¬ 
sion. 

a  a  a 

Walter  Froelich,  health  and 
science,  religious  and  traffic 
safety  writer,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  and  editor  of 
its  Sunday  magazine — to  join 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  a  science  feature 
writer. 

a  a  a 

Bob  Smith,  sports  writer  and 
former  member  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  and  Journal 


In  Promotion  Po8t 

St.  Louis 

Frank  Leeming,  circulation 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  promotion  and  public  af¬ 
fairs,  it  was  announced  by  Fred 
F.  Rowden,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager  of  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Publishing  Company. 


Herald — to  sports  desk,  Illinois 
State  Journal,  Springfield. 

a  a  a 

William  Woods  and  Pete 
Brown — joined  the  sports  staff, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Cour¬ 
ier  and  Press.  Mr.  Woods  was 
sports  and  general  news  writer 
for  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  and  later  on  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star.  Mr.  Brown 
has  been  a  sports  writer  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

a  a  a 

Roy  P.  McHugh,  sports 
writer,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  and  Press — resigned 
to  re-join  staff,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press. 

a  a  a 

Mel  Derrick,  recent  staffer, 
Tokyo  edition.  Stars  and  Stripes 
— to  staff,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer.  James  Hobson,  grad¬ 
uate  of  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity — to  Observer’s  city  staff. 

a  a  a 

L.  L.  Edge,  formerly  of  the 
Burlington  (la.)  Hawkeye-Ga^ 
zette,  Ottawa  (Kan.)  Herald, 
Neosho  (Mo.)  Times,  and  Co ffey- 
ville  (Kan.)  Journal — to  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Country  Squire 
and  Village  Squire,  twin  week¬ 
lies  in  Kansas  City  suburbs. 

a  a  a 

Robert  M.  Walters — named 
manager,  Cincinnati  bureau  of 
United  Press  International.  He 
was  previously  with  UPI  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.  bureau. 

a  a  a 

W.  H.  Peter — named  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  Ed¬ 
monton  (Alberta)  Journal.  He 
joined  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  in  1959. 

a  a  a 

Ben  a.  Brown  —  appointed 
news  editor,  Charlotte  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press.  He 
came  to  the  AP  in  1957  from  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail 
where  he  was  a  sports  writer. 

a  a  a 

Richard  L.  Moury,  formerly 
on  city  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant — to  John  W.  Tierney 
Associates  Inc.,  public  relations 
agency. 


Poppy  Cannon 

THE  FAST  GOURMET 

Poppy  Cannon,  the  world-famous  food  expert, 
originated  this  column  for  space-conscious  editors, 
geared  to  the  fast  pace  of  this  modem  world! 

Features  tested  recipes  that  taste  like  the  dishes  Grandmother 
slaved  for  hours  to  prepare  .  .  .  delicious  AND  nutritious! 

Column  for  6-times-a-week  publication  covering 
menus  for  7-times-a-week! 

Nothing  like  it  since  hash!  Brief,  well-written,  breezy  .  .  .  full 
of  wonderful  shortcuts  to  make  cooking  a  joy  forever! 

Wire,  Phone,  Write  or  Use  Carrier  Pigeon  but 
Ask  for  Rates  and  Samples  Now! 

OENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION  „  ,  ,  , 
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mention 


with  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News,  and  Stars  and  Stripes — 
to  greneral  information  man¬ 
ager,  New  England  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Betty  Baker  Leete,  on 
women’s  staff,  Hartford  Cour- 
ant,  since  August,  1961 — named 
women’s  club  editor,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Doris  Custer  Hattin, 
resigned.  Mrs.  Leete  worked  for 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Boston. 

♦  *  * 

Alex  S.  Waller  Jr. — from 
assistant  night  editor.  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
to  assistant  business  manager, 
Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Corp.;  Fritz  Harsdorff — from 
reporter  to  night  city  editor, 
Times-Picayune. 

*  *  * 

Carl  P.  Leubsdorf  —  from 
New  Orleans  bureau.  Associated 
Press,  to  New  York;  replaced 
in  New  Orleans  by  Bill  Crider, 
formerly  of  the  Memphis  bu¬ 
reau;  Tom  Pendergast,  from 
regional  membership  executive, 
AP,  for  Louisiana-Mississippi- 
Arkansas,  to  AP  correspondent, 
St.  Louis;  Van  Savell,  from 
the  Oxford-Jackson,  Miss.,  bu¬ 
reau  to  Birmingham,  Ala., 
bureau,  AP. 

«  *  « 

Alexander  Warden,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune-Leader  — 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Northwest  Bancorporation. 

«  *  « 

Phiup  F.  Savory — resigned 
as  special  assistant  to  Vermont 
Governor  Philip  Hoff  to  be  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  and  Bennington  Banner. 
*  *  * 

Grace  Ross — named  merchan¬ 
dising  and  art  coordinator. 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  She  was 
formerly  advertising  director, 
Marks  Rothenberg  department 
store. 

*  *  * 

Rutledge  Carter,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot,  has  joined  the  copydesk 
staff  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News. 

if  *  * 

Ralph  R.  Reed — from  state 
editor,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
to  Wayne  State  University  as 
administrative  assistant.  He  has 


Stays  In  Parliament 

Toronto 

Ralph  Cowan,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  was  re-elected  to  the  Can¬ 
adian  Parliament  on  April  8  as 
a  Liberal  member  for  the 
Toronto  riding  of  York-Humber. 


been  in  newspaper  work  35 
years. 

*  *  « 

Carl  C.  Craft,  formerly  with 
the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Telephone — to  the  AP  staff  in 
lA>uisville. 

*  *  * 

Deyrl  D.  Khile  —  named 
western  regional  field  and  phone 
sales  manager.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  He  joined  the  paper  in 
1961  as  a  management  trainee. 
«  *  * 

Jerome  Callahan  —  named 
city  circulation  manager,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World- Herald.  He  is 
formerly  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Ledgerwood  C.  Sloan  —  to 
business  news  desk,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News.  Prior  to 
joining  the  paper  he  was  with 
the  Associated  Press  for  nearly 
25  years. 

«  *  « 

John  P.  Feeley,  editor,  Dan¬ 
ville  (Pa.)  News — to  receive 
Walter  F.  Donaldson  Award 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Medical 
Society  for  reporting  in  the  field 
of  medicine  and  health. 

«  *  « 

Harold  Stern — from  drama 
editor  and  critic.  New  York 
Standard,  interim  strike  daily, 
to  drama  critic,  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle. 

*  *  * 

Lester  R.  Barnhill,  general 
advertising  director,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald — elected  president 
of  Miami  Rotary  Club. 


Murray  Seeger,  formerly 
State  House  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  —  to 
KYW-tv  for  state  and  municipal 
reporting.  Sanford  Watzman — 
from  City  Hall  to  Columbus 
beat. 

*  «  « 

Harold  Ciiellman — promoted 
to  city  circulator;  Clarence 
Mahnke — to  metro  home  de¬ 
livery  manager,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press. 

•  *  ♦ 

Jim  George — from  bank  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job  to  reportorial 
staff ,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Phillips,  commercial 
photographer  in  Bluefield,  W. 
Va.  —  to  staff  photographer, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News.  He  was  formerly 
a  press  photographer  on  West 
Virginia  dailies. 

*  *  « 

Australian  Editor  Here 

E.  K.  Sinclair,  editor-in-chief 
of  The  Age,  Melbourne,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  is  visiting  the  U.  S.  His 
schedule  is:  Los  Angeles,  April 
11-14;  Washington,  April  14-20 
and  May  10-16;  New  York, 
April  20-May  10. 

He  departs  for  London  June 
1.  His  New  York  business  ad¬ 
dress  is  the  office  of  Australian 
Associated  Press  in  the  Times 
Building,  229  West  43rd  Street. 

• 

Toronto  Telegram 
Ad  Executive  Dies 

Toronto 

John  B.  Stark,  53,  national 
advertising  director  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram,  died  April  6  in 
London,  England,  while  on  a 
business  trip.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association’s 
bureau  of  management  from 
1959-1961.  He  joined  the  Toron¬ 
to  Telegram  in  1955  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  coming  from  i 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  where 
he  had  been  assistant  general 
manager. 


To  Our  Friends  Attending  the  77th  Annual  Convention 

A  N.  P.  A. 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DCS  MOINCS  IOWA  MAD<->ON  AVI  N|W  TO«K  CITT 


Bruce  Horton.  General  Manager 
Philip  G.  Reed,  Eastern  Manager 

.  .  .  at  the  in  the  Waldorf 
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‘Budget  Rent-A-Car’ 
Offers  Savings  in  $ 


A  relatively-new  national  car 
rental  organization,  “Budpet 
Rent-A-Car,”  feels  it  has  the 
answer  for  newspajier  trans¬ 
portation  problems,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  mass  news  cov- 
erape  such  as  manned  space 
shoots. 

The  orpanization  is  offerinp 
new  car  rentals  at  low  prices 
across  the  nation  and  is  present¬ 
ly  located  in  90  cities  in  38 
states  and  Canada.  By  late  1963, 
it  will  be  in  Australia  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  Rates  are  five  dollars  a 
day  and  five  cents  a  mile,  half 
the  usual  rental  fee  for  cars 
from  its  major  competitors. 

“Budpet  Rent-A-Car,”  the 
newest  product  in  the  discount 
market,  keeps  prices  down  by 
not  payinp  commissions  at  air¬ 
ports  or  in  hotels.  It  i-ents  in¬ 
stead  across  the  street  or  a  block 
away. 

A  franchise  operation,  it  lets 
local  people  own  the  business  in 
each  city  which  keeps  “Budpet 
Rent-A-Car”  from  encounterinp 
bip  corporate  overhead. 

Spare  Shoot  Business 

One  of  these  operators  who 
has  profited  from  mass  news 
coverape  is  Sam  Lawrence, 
owner  of  the  Orlando,  Fla., 
franchise,  located  one  minute 
from  Herndon  Airport.  Herndon 
is  where  the  majority  of  news¬ 
men  coverinp  the  shoots  at 
Cocoa  Beach,  come  in  first. 

The  initial  manned  shoot  had 
such  mass  coverape  that  the 
competinp  dealer  in  Orlando  ran 
out  of  cars  for  rent;  the  news¬ 
men  looked  up  Sam  Lawrence. 
They  rented  new  Corv'airs  and 
Ford  Falcons  for  the  trip  down 
to  Cocoa.  Word  pot  around 
about  “Budpet  Rent-A-Car.” 
(Sam  claims  these  newspaper¬ 
men  were  the  “preatest  sales¬ 
men”  he  ever  ran  into.) 


Becau.se  a  couple  of  the 
manned  shoots  were  delayed  for 
a  numlier  of  days,  the  newsmen 
found  them.selves  on  their  own 
time  and  their  own  money  for 
personal  trips  around  the  Cocoa 
Beach  area.  They  came  back  to 
Sam  Lawrence  and  “Budpet 
Rent-A-Car.” 

One  “Budpet  Rent-A-Car”  ex¬ 
ecutive  pointed  out  that  the  firm 
is  also  pettinp  business  from 
photopraphers  on  expense  ac¬ 
counts  where  a  particular  job  is 
closely  budpeted.  “If  the  ex- 
lienses  po  hiph  enouph,  the  fees 
come  down.  How  much  a  car 
rental  costs  on  a  tour,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  decide  whether  some 
media  wdll  send  its  owti  man 
or  use  a  .strinper  in  the  place.” 

“Budpet  Rent-A-Car”  can  be 
rented  anywhere  in  the  country. 
If  notified  in  adv’ance,  the  firm 
will  l)e  on  the  spot  w'ith  the  car, 
meetinp  the  renter  if  the  case 
may  be  at  the  airport.  The  $3 
a  24-hour  day,  5  cents  a  mile 
(plus  pas)  includes  insurance. 
Larper  new  cars  can  be  rented 
at  $7  a  day,  5  cents  a  mile  (plus 
gas).  There  are  Budpet  Credit 
Cards  which  are  honored  in 
every  “Budpet  Rent-A-Car”  city. 
Also,  there  is  convenient  month¬ 
ly  billinps  and  the  firm  honors 
other  credit  cards. 

SaU^snian-Prcsidcnt 

“Budget  Rent-A-Car”  is  the 
fourth  largest  car  rental  in  the 
country  and  the  only  national 
discount  operation.  Its  47-year- 
old  president,  Jules  Lederer,  was 
fired  at  the  ape  of  15  from  a 
Bridpeiwrt,  Conn.,  newspaper 
for  suppesting  that  what  the 
paper  needed  was  a  teenager’s 
critical  point  of  view'  on  radio. 

A  .salesman  from  the  ape  of 
17,  he  rose  to  vicepresident  of 
National  Presto  Industries,  a 


For  Gtiiflance  from  Knowledgeable  Authorities: 
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THE  FAMILY  COUNCIL 

(Alma  Denny,  supervising  editor) 
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Jules  Lederer 

hou.sewares  company,  in  1948. 
In  1954,  he  was  president  of 
Auto-Point,  manufacturers  of 
writing  instruments.  In  1960,  he 
took  the  then  “local  Budpet 
Rent-A-Car”  from  its  original 
locations  in  two  California  cities 
to  what  he  hopes  by  the  end  of 
1964  will  be  250  outlets  here  and 
abroad. 

His  wife  is  Ann  Landers,  the 
syndicated  columnist. 

• 

Alan  Gould  Takes 
Copy  Editing;  Class 

Syracitse,  N.  Y. 

Alan  Gould,  retired  executive 
editor  of  the  Associattnl  Press, 
heads  a  list  of  11  newsmen  and 
educators  who  will  speak  during 
a  two-week  Copy  Editors’  Work¬ 
shop  at  Syracuse  University 
June  3-14. 

Mr.  Gould’s  lecture,  “Advice 
to  the  Young,”  will  lie  deliverc<l 
June  5  to  some  20  trainees  from 
newspapers  throughout  New 
York  State  and  New  England, 
according  to  Gene  Gilmore, 
workshop  director. 

Other  speakers  include;  Vern¬ 
on  Croop,  managing  editor,  and 
John  Dougherty,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union;  Gilbert  Smith, 
managing  editor,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch;  Henry 
Leader,  general  manager,  Utica 
newspapers. 

• 

On  Magazine  Staff 

Chicago 

Alfred  Friendly  Jr.  has  joined 
the  Chicago  bureau  of  News¬ 
week  magazine.  He  is  a  former 
reporter  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
(^Ra.)  Times  and  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

• 

Director  Electetl 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting 
Company,  has  announced  the 
election  of  Samuel  H.  Cropper 
as  a  director.  Mr.  Cropper  is  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust  Company. 


‘Big  City’  Gets 
Its  First  Daily 

Fremont,  Calif. 

California’s  third  largest  city 
in  physical  size — it  contains  99 
square  mile.s— now  has  its  first 
daily  in  the  Fremont  News- 
Register,  formerly  a  weekly. 

The  Monday  through  Friday 
afternoon  editions  have  an  estab¬ 
lished  minimum  of  12  pages. 
On  Wednesdays,  the  N-R  publi¬ 
cation  date  as  a  weekly,  editions 
as  hiph  as  64  pages,  reports 
Orie  Smith,  general  manager. 

The  News-Register  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  George  H.  Oakes,  a 
member  of  a  third-generation 
publishing  family  of  Southern 
Alameda  County.  The  weekly 
was  established  in  1888. 

Publication  is  from  a  Duplex 
tubular  with  24-pape  capacity. 
The  N-R  uses  pasteups  product 
with  hot  metal. 

Fremont  was  formed  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  incorporation 
of  shopping  areas  and  home  dis¬ 
tricts  scattered  over  a  wide  area. 
It  has  ju.st  now  l)epun  to  prow 
and  still  includes  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  patches,  Mr.  Smith 
.said. 

A  major  shopping  center  has 
just  opened.  There  are  other 
signs  of  business  expansion.  The 
daily’s  future  will  rest  on  the 
area’s  new  growth,  Mr.  Smith 
said. 

Dick  Adams  is  editor.  The 
wire  news  service  is  provided  by 
UPI. 

• 

City’s  Annual  Report 
In  Chicago  Papers 

Chicago 

The  1962  annual  report  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  was  published 
as  a  40-pape  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Chicago’s  American  on  Sun¬ 
day,  April  7. 

Tabloid  in  size,  the  section  has 
a  front  and  back  cover  in  full 
color,  as  well  as  numerous  color 
photographs  and  drawings  in¬ 
side.  Articles  described  activi¬ 
ties  of  various  branches  of  the 
city  government. 

Text  was  prepared  by  the  city 
and  paid  for  by  the  city  at 
advertising  rates. 

• 

New  Job  for  Cater 

Douglass  Cater  has  been 
named  National  Affairs  editor 
of  the  Reporter  magazine.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr,  Cater  has 
'  been  appointed  Visiting  Profes- 
:  sor  in  Public  Affairs  at  Wes- 
!  leyan  University  in  Middletown, 
■  Conn.  He  has  been  Washington 
I  editor  of  the  Reporter  since 
I  1950,  and  will  continue  to  report 
.  and  write  on  poltical  matters. 
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Papers  Told 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


potentials  of  newspapers  as  an 
advertising  medium,  the  more 
positive  and  constructive  will 
their  attitude  be  toward  that 
medium  for  promoting  the  sales 
of  their  products  and  services. 

These  research  presentations 
should  be  imaginative  in  telling 
about  their  subject  and  more 
aggressive  in  advancing  valid 
marketing  facts.  Many  transi¬ 
tions  are  taking  place  in  the 
shifts  of  our  populations,  modi¬ 
fications  in  our  socio-economic 
structure,  and  changes  in  con¬ 
sumer  preferences  and  buying 
habits. 

“Some  examples  of  effective 
market  research  have  been  the 
various  studies  conducted  by 
Alan  Donnahoe  of  your  Rich¬ 
mond  newspapers.  For  one  of 
them  —  his  study  on  retail  mar¬ 
kets  —  he  received  a  national 
award  from  Editor  a  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Your  Richmond  news¬ 
papers,  in  fact,  have  won  many 
national  recognitions  through 
M  r .  Donnahoe's  outstanding 
work. 

Rates 

“The  next  area  of  opportun¬ 
ity,  I  feel,  concerns  rates  and 
costs,”  Mr.  McDannald  said.  “A 
study  of  newspaper  rates  for 
national  and  local  advertisers 
in  1960  conducted  in  cities  of 
over  50,000  population  revealed 
that  approximately  24  dailies 
and  36  Sunday  papers  had  rate 
differentials  of  over  100%.  The 
average  of  most  dailies  was 
somewhere  in  the  area  of  59% 
of  the  so-called  ‘national’  versus 
‘local’  rates.  Sunday  newspapers 
showed  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  73%.  The  rate  differen¬ 
tial  brtween  ‘local’  and  ‘national’ 
advertising  is  untenable  and 
doomed  sometime  in  the  future; 
however.  I’ll  refrain  from  be¬ 
laboring  a  favorite  whipping- 
boy  of  the  advertising  industry. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  day  will 
come  sometime  in  the  future 
when  the  newspaper  industry 
will  adopt  one  rate,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  local  broadcast 
media,  and  abolish  the  double 
standard.  Many  of  us  will  say 
‘Amen’!” 

Of  more  immediate  concern 
perhaps  is  the  high  cost  of  em¬ 
ploying  newspapers  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis,  according  to  Mr. 
McDannald. 

“I  am  not  implying  that  the 
cost  per  thousand  of  newspa¬ 
pers  compared  to  any  other  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  is  completely 
‘out  of  line’,  though  generally 
speaking,  it  is  higher  than  tele¬ 
vision  and  lower  than  maga- 
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zines.  Specifically,  it  is  the 
problem  of  discounts”  he  said. 

“Unlike  media  counterparts 
in  the  broadcast,  magazine,  and 
Sunday  supplement  and  comics 
fields,  newspapers  either  do  not 
offer  volume  and/or  frequency 
discounts,  or  when  they  do,  they 
have  no  uniform  discount  struc¬ 
ture.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  a  computer  to 
make  any  sense  out  of  the  vast 
range  of  discount  structures 
offered  by  our  newspapers  today. 
Some  years  ago,  aware  of 
the  problem,  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  launched  the  ‘CID’  plan 
(Continuity  Impact  Discount) 
with  indifferent  success.  I’m  not 
endorsing  this  as  the  ideal  dis¬ 
count  structure;  however,  until 
newspapers  develop  a  standard 
discount  plan  of  some  sort,  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  probably  will 
not  use  newspapers  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  or  continuity  basis  to  any 
large  degree. 

Production  Costs 

“Beyond  space  rates,  there  is 
another  cost-deterrent  in  the 
use  of  a  multi-market  newspa¬ 
per  campaign.  This  is  the  cost 
of  mechanical  production  — 
which  is  borne  by  the  advertiser 
alone — not  to  mention  the  costs 
sustained  for  checking  and  bill¬ 
ing  incurred  by  both  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  his  agency.  If  news¬ 
papers  are  to  constitute  a  vigor¬ 
ous  advertising  medium,  they 
must  work  toward  making  it 
possible  for  advertisers  to  place 
one  order,  provide  one  set  of 
materials,  and  arrange  for  the 
checking  and  billing  to  be  proc¬ 
essed  by  a  central  clearing 
house.  This  may  sound  unreal¬ 
istic,  but  the  future  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  national  advertising 
medium  depends  on  it,  or  some 
variation  offering  these  bene¬ 
fits,”  he  said. 

Speaking  about  the  third  “R,” 
— “Reps” — Mr.  McDannald  said 
he  was  not  talking  expressly 
about  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  but  about  the  entire  sell¬ 
ing  process,  including  calls  by 
national  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  and  sales  representatives 
on  the  staffs  of  the  newspapers 
themselves. 

“We  at  Brown  and  William¬ 
son,  with  headquarters  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  find  direct  contacts  with 
newspaper  representatives  or 
members  of  a  newspaper’s  own 
staff  somewhat  limited,”  he 
pointed  out.  “Perhaps  it’s  due 
to  our  location  or  our  some¬ 
what  infrequent  use  of  this 
medium  that  we  receive  fewer 
calls  than  some  of  our  distiller 
friends.  But  be  that  as  it  may 
let’s  examine  for  a  moment 
newspaper  sales  contacts  that 
have  taicen  place. 

“Basically  there  are  three 


types  of  representative  who  call 
on  us:  (1)  Newspaper  staff 
members,  (2)  national,  and  (3) 
regional  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  Usually  the  reps  are 
representing  several  newspapers 
and  contacting  many  types  of 
advertisers.  For  a  representative 
to  effectively  relate  data  on  all 
the  newspapers  he  is  working 
for  and  the  markets  they  serve 
is  beyond  the  capability  of  most 
any  mortal. 

“I  would  suggest  that  news¬ 
paper  reps  tailor  their  presenta¬ 
tions,  developing  a  single  idea 
that  is  most  important  and  im¬ 
pressive  to  each  class  or  type 
of  advertiser.  This  idea  should 
then  relate  to  the  markets  his 
newspapers  serve.  Often  he  can 
learn  from  the  advertiser  or  his 
agency  what  areas  would  be  of 
most  interest  to  them.  This  is 
also  a  reliable  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  ‘idea’  behind  the 
presentation. 

“Representatives  of  all  media 
should  be  customer-oriented  and 
familiar  with  the  advertiser’s 
products.  They  should  make 
every  attempt  to  predetermine 
some  problem  or  opportunity 
areas  for  the  advertiser’s  prod¬ 
uct  or  services  and  then  talk 
about  them  in  a  reasonably 
knowing  way.  The  representa¬ 
tive  should  point  out  competi¬ 
tive  activity  or  whatever  else  he 
feels  will  be  truly  helpful  and  of 
interest.  To  make  a  real  contri¬ 
bution,  he  must  make  himself 
aware  of  some  of  the  needs  and 
objectives  of  the  product  or 
service.  Frequently  we  are 
visited  by  representatives  who 
are  not  very  familiar  with  our 
line  of  products.  This  informa¬ 
tion  could  have  been  obtained, 
in  our  case,  by  reading  litera¬ 
ture  available  in  our  reception 
rooms,  or  by  taking  a  factory 
tour.  A  person  must  be  con¬ 
versant  with  the  prospect’s 
products  or  service  and  have 
some  ideas  of  the  broad  mar¬ 
keting  approaches  for  them. 

Grousings 

“Occasionally  we  hear  media 
representatives  grouse  about 
their  problems  of  getting  ap¬ 
pointments.  Most  of  the  ap¬ 
pointments  are  requested  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Thurs¬ 
day,  between  10  and  3. 1  wonder 
if  they  fully  realize  how  much 
easier  it  would  be  to  concen¬ 
trate  calls  on  prospects  early  in 
the  morning  and  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays  because  of  the 
prospect’s  own  heavy  business 
schedules  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  week.  Or  set  what¬ 
ever  time  and  day  of  the  week 
is  most  convenient  for  the  pros¬ 
pect,”  Mr.  McDannald  said. 

In  recent  years  Brown  and 
Williamson  has  allocated  ap¬ 
proximately  80%  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  to  network 


and  spot  television.  This  has 
been  done  for  several  reasons, 
including  favorable  cost  factors 
and  more  effective  communica¬ 
tion  of  its  sales  messages. 

“Somehow,  we  and  our  agen¬ 
cies  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
people  working  more  creatively 
on  the  execution  of  our  tele¬ 
vision  commercials  and  where 
they  are  exposed  than  we  are 
able  to  do  in  other  media.  The 
tv  networks  appear  to  have  an 
awareness  of  our  marketing  ap¬ 
proaches  and  are  always  on  the 
alert  to  find  particularly  com¬ 
patible  programs  for  our  brands. 
Tv  film  production  studies  are 
almost  an  extension  of  our 
agencies’  creative  facilities. 
They  frequently  make  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  production  of  our 
television  commercials. 

“Perhaps  it  would  behoove 
newspapers  to  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  with  some  similar  creative 
extension,”  he  continued.  “They 
could  tell  us  through  research 
and  experience  what  types  of 
newspaper  ad  and  what  creative 
approaches  are  apt  to  do  a  job 
best  for  a  particular  product  or 
service  in  their  paper.  Collec¬ 
tively  they  could  help  us  gen¬ 
erally  in  their  ‘research-sup¬ 
port^’  suggestions  for  place¬ 
ment  of  ads  in  specific  sections 
of  the  paper  and  on  days  of  the 
week,  to  make  their  medium 
more  effective. 

“And  incidentally,”  he  added, 
“by  ‘creative  avenues’  I  do  not 
mean  the  ‘creation’  of  more  and 
more  special  editions  and  sec¬ 
tions.  The  Association  of  Nation¬ 
al  Advertisers  last  November 
suggested  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  seriously  consider  the 
advantages  in  resisting  short 
sighted  counsel  within  their  own 
organizations  and  proposals  by 
dealers  and  manufacturers, 
among  others,  resulting  in  the 
solicitation  of  advertising  in  spe¬ 
cial  editions  and  sections  that 
are  low  in  editorial  interest  and 
thus  in  advertising  value.  This 
cooperation  will  help  national 
and  regional  advertisers  to 
channel  their  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures  into  the  profitable  plan¬ 
ned  campaigns  that  also  benefit 
newspapers  most  —  since  the 
greater  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  advertising,  the 
g^reater  the  expenditures.” 

Mr.  McDannald  concluded: 
“The  daily  newspapers  in  this 
country  will  always  be  a  very 
vital  advertising  medium  if  their 
publishers  will  do  two  things. 
First,  continue  to  make  their 
individual  newspapers  exciting, 
interesting,  entertaining  and 
important  to  their  readers.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  work  together  strenuously 
to  create  the  conditions  and 
facilities  which  will  enable  an 
advertiser  to  buy  and  use  news¬ 
papers  more  effectively  .  .  .” 
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YOUR  KEYS  DEMONSTRATE 
THE  LOW  COST  OF  COPPER 


Most  keys  are  made  of  copper  considerably  higher — but  still,  so  low  that  a  quantity  user  can 

metals — and  for  good  reasons.  the  price,  is  so  small  that  it’s  not  buy  them  for  less  than  a  |>enny 

These  bright  and  colorful  metals  really  worthwhile  to  make  keys  apiece.  In  the  things  you  buy  or 

won’t  rust,  they  work  easily  in  of  metals  that  rust  or  are  weak  make,  take  the  clue  from  your 

locks,  have  strength  for  hard  use.  enough  to  twist  off  in  the  lock.  keys.  Copper  metals  are  strong, 

A  house  key  weighs  about  34  oz. —  And  notice  that  bead  chain.  It’s  lasting  and  easy  to  fabricate — and 

less  than  one  cent’s  worth  of  metal  made  of  copper  metal,  too — solid  a  little  copper  goes  a  long  way. 

6aoi 

at  refinery  prices.  Fabricating,  brass.  Automatic  machines  knock 

sales,  distribution  bring  the  cost  chains  out  by  the  mile  at  a  cost  iM 
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PROMOTION 

Lincoln  Stands  Out 


In  the  Ad 

By  George  Wilt 

Advertising  in  the  trade  press 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  target 
for  that  select  group  of  self- 
appointed  critics  that  delights 
in  taking  pot-shots  at  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  newspaper  promotion. 

On  the  agenda  of  nearly  every 
conference  or  convention  there’s 
an  “expert”  who  bewails  the 
sameness,  the  drabness,  and  the 
lack  of  originality  in  newspaper 
promotion  ads. 

While  it  is  true  that  some 
trade  advertising  doesn’t  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
best  consumer  copy,  there  have 
been  plenty  of  good,  effective 
campaigns  created  since  the 
days  when  Leo  McGivena  gave 
birth  to  “Tell  it  to  Sweeney,” 
and  a  few  real  gems  have  come 
along. 

Of  course  there  are  still  ads 
that  scream  “first  in  this-or- 
that,”  and  the  usual  assortment 
of  aerial  photos  of  the  market. 
(Did  you  ever  notice  how  much 
Duluth,  Wheeling,  and  any  one 
of  a  dozen  Springfields  looks 
from  an  airplane?)  It’s  true, 
too,  that  you  can  still  find  some 
ads  where  you  can  switch  signa¬ 
ture  cuts  and  nobody  would  be 
the  wiser.  But  against  this  back¬ 
ground,  the  really  good  ones 
stand  out  that  much  better. 

A  sure-fire  candidate  for  any 
future  anthologist  collecting  the 
“best  advertisements  of  the  six¬ 
ties”  is  the  Washington  Star’s 
new  series,  launched  in  this  is¬ 
sue  of  E&P  (see  cut). 

The  copy  is  limited  to  eight 
words:  Since  1852,  Washington 
leaders  have  followed  the  Star. 
Above  this  single  line  of  12- 
point  boldface,  appears  a  sim¬ 
ple,  outline  photograph  of  a 
Lincolnesque  figure  reading  an 
opened  copy  of  the  Evening 
Star.  You  can’t  see  the  face  of 
the  shawl-draped  model.  It’s 
hidden  behind  his  newspaper. 
But  the  stove-pipe  hat  above, 
and  the  lanky  legs  below,  obvi¬ 
ously  tell  the  reader  that  it’s 
Honest  Abe  —  Star  reader.  The 
background,  the  very  lightest 
shade  of  gray,  bleeds  off  the 
page,  lending  additional  impor¬ 
tance. 

This  advertisement,  so  easily 
identifiable  with  the  advertiser, 
was  the  brain  child  of  the 
Trahey  -  Cadw'ell  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  handling 
the  Star’s  trade  paper  and  mag¬ 
azine  advertising.  Until  they 
took  on  the  Star,  Trahey-Cald- 
well  had  never  handled  a  news- 


Crowd 


paper  or  media  account.  The 
smallish,  Madison  Avenue  shop 
is  primarily  fashion-oriented. 
The  staff  is  young,  and  obviously 
creative.  President  Jane  Trahey 
and  her  partner,  Frankie  Cad- 
well,  who  wrote  the  copy  for  the 
Ev’ening  Star  series,  are  among 
the  few  females  who  head  ad 
agencies.  Art  director  for  the 
series  is  Hal  Davis.  Horn/ 
Griner,  Inc.  is  the  photographer 
for  the  campaign.  Pete  Rogers, 
a  long-legged  account  executive 
posed  as  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Subsequent  ads  in  the  series 
show  more  recent  residents  of 
the  same  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  n.w.,  address.  Equally 
interesting  photos  will  show 
other  famous  Washington  Star 
i-eaders,  including  a  touch-foot¬ 
ball  player,  a  big-game  hunter, 
and  a  sport-shirted  piano 
player. 

Some  of  the  insertions  are  in 
black-and-sepia  duotones,  with 
the  balance  in  black-and-white. 
The  New  Yorker,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Time,  Advertising  Age, 
SRDS,  and  the  New  York  Times 
complete  the  Star  schedule,  in 
addition  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Kal,  Ehrlich  &  Merrick,  Inc., 
a  prominent  Washington  D.  C. 
advertising  agency,  handles  the 
Star’s  radio,  television,  outdoor, 
transportation  and  other  adver- 
vertising. 

*  «  * 

SHOW  BOOTH  —  In  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat’s  booth 
at  the  “Modem  Living  Show,” 
a  linotype  machine  will  be  fea¬ 
tured,  with  an  operator  tapping 
out  “name”  slugs  to  all  passers- 
by.  Other  features  of  the  “News 
Pavilion”  will  be  an  operating 
teletype  machine,  photogax  ma¬ 
chines,  enlarged  historical  front 
pages,  an  exhibit  of  award-win¬ 
ning  photos  by  the  paper’s  staff, 
winners  of  last  year’s  National 
Snapshot  Contest,  a  trophy  dis¬ 
play,  and  an  automatic,  constant 
projection  of  a  slide  presenta¬ 
tion,  in  color,  of  the  “Globe- 
Democrat  Story.”  175  booths 
will  be  featured  at  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  sponsored  by  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Over  200,000  visitors  are 
anticipated  during  the  five-day 
show. 

«  * 

SUMMER  —  “Here’s  how  to 
put  the  $  in  $ummer,”  says  a 
brochure  announcing  the  New 
York  Times  1963  Summer  Vaca¬ 
tion  Preview,  to  be  published 
Sunday  May  5.  The  green  and 


orange  accordion-folder  features 
cartoon  art,  and  copy  about  va¬ 
cation-hungry  New  Yorkers.  It’s 
sure  good  to  see  promotion  from 
the  New  York  newspapers 
again. 

*  *  « 

MAJOR  MARKETS  —  “Ma¬ 
jor  Newspaper  Markets,  1963,” 
is  a  new  release  from  Research 
Department  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader.  The  52-page,  spiral- 
bound  booklet  includes  data  on 
all  U.  S.  markets  with  25,000 
or  more  circulation.  State  tables 
show  cities,  names  of  papers, 
whether  morning  or  evening, 
color  availability,  open  line  and 
milline  rates,  number  of  coun¬ 
ties  in  metro  area,  counties  with 
50%  and  20%  coverage,  house¬ 
holds,  retail  sales,  total  circula¬ 
tion,  percent  of  state  circulation, 
and  circulation  per  100  metro 
area  households,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Standard  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  12  pages  are  devoted 
to  coverage  maps.  A  chart  of 
cumulative  readership  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  also  in¬ 
cluded.  Copies  are  available  by 
writing  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident. 

*  «  * 

STOCKS  —  Advertising  peo¬ 
ple  are  more  interested  in  stocks 
than  they  are  in  gold  mines,  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
News  has  concluded,  based  on  a 
more  than  50%  increase  in  en¬ 
tries  this  year  over  last  year’s 
when  a  20-acre  gold  mine  was 
top  prize.  Slightly  more  than 
4,000  entries  were  received  in 
the  effort  to  estimate  1962  re¬ 
tail  sales  in  the  market,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Mercury  and  News. 
Deadline  was  March  31.  Winner 
in  the  contest  will  collect  110 
shares  of  stock  worth  about  $5,- 
000,  plus  accumulated  dividends. 
This  represents  two  shares  each 
of  55  metro  San  Jose  companies 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  all  but  three  of  which 
operate  manufacturing  facilities 
in  the  area.  Second  place  wins 
one  share  of  each  of  the  55 
stocks,  with  cash  prizes  totalling 
$2,900  for  the  next  eight  run¬ 
ners-up. 

*  * 

TWIN  POSTERS  —  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  is  promoting  read¬ 
ership  among  suburban  shop¬ 
pers  and  WGN-TV  is  wooing 
viewers  for  late  night  movies 
on  tandem  sign  displays  in  the 
parking  areas  of  23  Chicago 
shopping  centers.  The  signs 
were  created  and  designed  by 
the  Shopping  Center  Network 
division  of  3M’s  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company. 

*  *  * 

BOOKS  —  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  of  India  opened  the 
Washington  Post’s  travelling 
Book  Fair  for  Children  and 


STAR  CAMPAIGN— Where  else 
but  Washington? 

Young  People  in  New  Delhi  on 
April  6.  Sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Post  and  the  U.  S.  book  in¬ 
dustry,  the  lively  show  has  lieen 
gathering  rave  reviews  as  a 
friendly  piece  of  persuasion  on 
its  first  international  tour. 
Thousands  of  Indian  youngsters 
are  expected  to  .‘-ample  its  3,500 
books,  story-telling  and  movies 
during  the  6-week  stand  in  New 
Delhi.  At  its  first  appearance, 
the  Book  Fair  attracted  10,000 
children  in  10  days  in  Karachi, 
Pakistan. 

<)■  *  * 

APPOINTED  —  Alvin  W. 
Sklower  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  creative  director  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  pro¬ 
motion  department,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  R.  Lawliss, 
director  of  promotion  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Mr.  Sklower  has 
been  employed  at  Time,  Fortune, 
and  at  Compton  Advertising  Inc. 

m  *  * 

STOCKS  —  Financial  adver¬ 
tisers  received  what  looked  like 
a  stock  certificate  in  the  mail, 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat.  The  bogus  sheet,  complete 
with  rampant  eagle,  green  boiv 
der  and  seal,  stated  that  the 
“Globe-Democrat  is  the  11th 
leading  U.  S.  financial  paper.” 
The  “document”  also  carried 
financial  linage  figures.  The 
mailing  originated  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives. 

*  *  « 

DATA  —  The  Record,  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.  J.)  daily,  has  re¬ 
leased  its  first  market  data  bro¬ 
chure,  containing  extensive  sta¬ 
tistics  on  Bergfen  (bounty  manu¬ 
facturing,  retailing  and  news¬ 
paper  coverage.  A  page  in  the 
booklet  is  devoted  to  the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  extensive  program  of  com¬ 
munity  service  activities,  broken 
down  into  a  monthly  calendar. 
The  calendar  included  over  25 
different  events  sponsored  by 
the  newspaper. 
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R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

910  EAST  138TH  STREET,  BRONX  54  NEW  YORK 


The  Colormatic  ink  motion:  The  upper  and  lower  distrib¬ 
uting  drums  are  reciprocating  and  gear  driven  cylinders. 
The  center  distributing  drums  are  non-reciprocating  and 
are  friction  driven  through  contact  with  associated  rub¬ 
ber  inking  rollers.  The  rubber  transfer  and  distributing 
rollers  are  so  located  that  whether  the  couple  is  running 
in  the  normal  or  reverse  direction,  the  same  number  of  cuts 
(six)  are  obtained  before  the  form  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of. repositioning  or  moving  any  rollers.  The  Colormatic 


IMATIC 


INK  DISTRIBUTION 
SECONDARY  LOOP 
(BLACK  ONLY) 


ROTARY  PORT  YAIVE 


Ink  Rails  are  vertically  mounted  directly  under  the  lower 
ink  drum  and  are  contained  wholly  within  the  press  frames. 
They  are  pivotally  mounted  for  ease  in  cleaning.  This  ink 
motion  has  been  proven  through  extensive  field  perform¬ 
ance  on  units,  color  cylinders  and  color  couples.  This 
motion  results  in  an  improved  ink  distribution,  as  well  as 
minimized  misting. 


The  ink  supply  and  distribution  system  of  the  Colormatic 
Unit  for  normal  black  printing;  This  drawing  shows  a  main 
closed  loop  piping  system  which  includes  a  main  black  ink 
storage  tank,  main  feed  pump,  strainer  and  necessary 
shut-off  valves.  There  are  secondary  loops  connected  in 
series— parallel  with  the  main  closed  loop  system,  each 
circulating  black  ink  through  one  set  of  four  metering 
pumps.  Two  secondary  loops  supply  the  eight  metering 
pumps  mounted  in  each  unit.  Ink  flows  into  the  metering 
pump  rotary  port  valve,  through  the  metering  pump  ink 
reservoir,  back  to  the  port  valve  and  thence  to  the  next 
port  valve.  If  any  metering  pump  is  silenced,  ink  continues 
to  flow  through  the  pump's  ink  reservoir  so  that  circula¬ 
tory  flow  is  maintained  as  before.  In,  this  way,  ink  never 
remains  stagnant  in  any  part  of  the  system  regardless  of 
how  pump  operation  or  selection  is  varied.  This  system  of 
ink  distribution  assures  that  every  secondary  loop,  regard¬ 
less  of  location,  receives  the  same  quantity  of  ink.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  the  constantly  circulating  flow  of  ink  assures 
the  agitation  ancf  conditioning  so  essential  for  the  highest 
quality  printing.  Finally,  this  closed  system  prevents  the 
contamination  of  the  ink  by  paper,  or  by  any  other  foreign 
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matter,  from  mam  storage  tank  to  rail.  An  ink  pump  is  pro- 
virfed  for  each  page  width  and  consists  of  an  individual 
ink  pump  piston  for  each  column.  Control  knobs  allow 
each  piston  stroke  to  be  varied,  thus  providing  precise 
control  of  the  quantity  of  ink  pumped  to  each  column,  per 
piston  stroke.  Power  to  drive  the  metering  pumps  is  taken 
from  the  unit  horizontal  cross  drive  shaft  on  the  drive  side 
of  the  unit.  This  insures  that  the  metering  pump  speed  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  press  speed  so  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  ink  pumped  per  plate  cylinder  revolution  remains 
absolutely  constant  In  addition,  proper  rotation  of  the 
puipp  drive  is  maintained  even  if  a  couple  is  reversed. 

Schematic  illustration  of  the  provisions  lor  color  facilities 
in  the  Colormatic  as  specifically  arranged  to  allow  the 
printing  of  color  per  page  width;  In  addition  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  metering  pump  and  rotary  port  valve,  the  color  ink 
piping  circuit  includes  a  color  ink  container,  and  an 
auxiliary  circulating  pump  for  the  color  ink  When  color 
operation  is  desired,  the  port  valve  is  simply  rotated  ap¬ 
proximately  '  A  turn  to  the  "color  '  position.  This  valve  then 
serves  two  functions:  i.e..  it  diverts  the  black  ink  away 


from  the  metering  pump  and  permits  the  color  ink  to  cir¬ 
culate  through  the  metering  pump's  ink  reservoir.  Quick 
connect  couplings  allow  rapid  attachment  or  detachment 
of  the  ink  container.  Since  a  separate  container  serves 
each  metering  pump,  a  different  color  may  be  applied  to 
each  of  four  pages  across  the  web  if  desired-  The  color 
ink  containers,  with  a  capacity  of  slightly  more  than  one 
and  two-tenths  gallons,  supply  sufficient  ink  under  aver¬ 
age  conditions  -to  produce  over  50.000  standard  size 
pages,  but  can  be  refilled  easily  and  quickly  in  position 
while  the  press  rs  running.  When  a  change  in  color  for  any 
page  width  is  desired,  the  minor  amount  of  existing  ink 
remaining  in  the  metering  pump  may  be  flushed  out  by 
operating  the  auxiliary  pump  with  a  solvent  filled  con¬ 
tainer  connected  into  the  system.  In  this  way  all  of  the 
components  of  the  system  are  thorouglily  cleaned  and  the 
contaminated  solvent  is. returned  to  the  container  for  dis¬ 
posal.  Because  this  cleaning  system  is  both  simplified  and 
fully  enclosed,  the  operator  making  the  ink  change-over 
and  the  surrounding  area  are  not  subjected  to  spilled  or 
dripping  i.ik  as  well  as  the  mossiness  and  dirtiness  pre¬ 
viously  or  normally  related  to  press  clean-ups. 


UNIT  DRIVE  ELEVATION  VIEW 
(REVERSE  NOT  SHOWN) 
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General  arrangement  of  the  unit  drive  for  the  printing 
couples:  Power  is  transferred  from  the  main  horizontal 
drive  shaft  to  the  unit  vertical  drive  shaft  by  a  pair  of 
spiral  bevel  gears.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Vertical  drive 
shaft,  a  spiral  bevel  pinion  drives  the  mam  bevel  gear 
of  one  couple.  This  mam  bevel  gear  is  affixed  to  a  short 
shaft  which  is  ball  bearing  mounted  and  straddle'  sup¬ 
ported  m  the  cylinder  couple  drive  bracket.  The  end  of 
this  short  shaft  is  connected  through  a  spline  gear  cou¬ 
pling  directly  to  the  end  of  the  plate  cylinder  of  the  first 
printing  couple.  A  similar  short  shaft  arrangement  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  plate  cylinder  of  the  second  printing  couple 
with  its  mam  bevel  gear  driven  from  the  bevel  gear  of  the 
first  printing  couple  by  means  of  two  smaller  bevel,  gears, 
mounted  on  either  end  of  a  horizontal  cross  drive  shaft 


There  are  only  two  points  of  backlash  (a«,b)  between  the 
two  plate  cylinders  of  the  unit.  This  is  the  absolute  mini¬ 
mum  obtainable!  This  assures  simultaneous  starting  of 
both  printing  couples,  maintains  precise  printing  registra¬ 
tion  between  the  couples  and  eliminates  a  major  source  of 
web  breaks.  Each  impression  cylinder  is  driven  by  a  hub 
mounted  helical  gear  in  mesh  with  a  helical  gear  on  each 
plate  cylinder.  The  design  of  the  bevel  gear  arrange¬ 
ment  which  drives  each  of  the  printing  couples  permits 
the  components  to  he  bench  assembled  and  precision, 
mounted  in  sturdy  support  brackets  and  then  attached 
to  the  side  frame.  All  gears  employed  m  the  unit  drive 
have  special  cu-t  teeth  and  all  gears  are  of  hardened  steel. 
Positioning  of  the  vertical  drive  leaves  the  arch  com¬ 
pletely  clear  for  leading  the  web,  etc. 
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Unit  couple  cylinder  reverse:  Reversing  or  silencing  either 
or  both  printing  couples  of  the  Colofffnatic  is  accomplished 
with  a  single  tool  and  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  The  reversing 
gear  arrangement-as  shown  above-is  installed  in  the 
existing  support  bracket,  which  is  normally  used  for  the 
standard  black  unit.  It  consists  primarily  of  a  manually 
operated  spline  gear  clutch  which  is  centrally  positioned 
on  a.  short  shaft  between  tjwo  free-running  spiral  bevel 
rim  gears,  which  are  hub  mounted  on  anti-friction  ball 
bearings.  The  bevel  gears  rotate  in  opposite  directions, 


since  they  are  commonly  driven  by  and  in  constant  mesh 
with  the  cylinder  drive  pinion.  The  hubs  of  each  of  the 
bevel  gears  are  provided  with  spline  gear  teeth.  Thus, 
either  hub  may  be  engaged  by  the  clutch  member  to  obtain 
normal  or  reverse  rotation;  or.  if  desired,  the  printing 
couple  with  both  hubs  disengaged  may  be  silenced  by 
shifting  the  clutch  to  a  neutral  position.  The  clutch  is  con-  / 
veniently  operated  on  the  drive  side  of  the  press  from 
outside  the  unit  housing  above  the  pressroom  floor  level. 
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COLORMATIC  Colormatic  and  the  Publisher:  In  an  industry  where  Colormatic  and  the  Pressma 

timing  is  almost  everything,  Hoe  Colormatic  provides  the  culmination  of  a  long  and  frui 

answer  to  today’s  newspaper  production  problems,  and  engineering  and  pressroom 

offers  the  publisher  rich  rewards  in  the  bargain.  Unparal-  ity  aids  the  pressman  in  eve 

leled  profitability  first— profitability  in  a  field  where  the  less  a  mechanic— two  tools 

cost-profit  squeeze  grows  ever  tighter.  Colormatic  can  much  more  a  craftsman.  In  di 

turn  out  70,000  papers  per  hour  (and  can  cruise  indefinitely  engineers  kept  in  continual 

at  65,000  pph).  From  the  bedplate  up,  it  was  developed  as  a  and  pressmen— re-evaluating 

completely  new  press,  not  as  a  reworked  version  of  an  ing  the  needs  of  the  indust 

earlier  model.  It  provides  high  fidelity  reproduction  of  prototype  development,  anc 

ROP  color,  spot  color  and  monotone  printing.  Its  opera-  design.  The  result:  a  functior 

tional  simplicity  and  ease  of  maintenance  proclaim  it  as  degree  of  automatic  control 

the  last  word  in  functional  design.  Hoe  builds  a  bit  of  to-  vantages.  Some  of  the  majc 

morrow  into  today’s  equipment.  And,  the  Hoe  Colormatic  outlined  in  succeeding  pane 

builds  added  profits  for  the  forward-looking  publisher.  printing.  Hoe  Colormatic  off 

opportunity  to  apply  his  skil 
the  full  potential  of  his  craft 


t  Pressman:  The  Hoe  Colormatic  is  the 
tg  and  fruitful  partnership  between  Hoe 
ressroom  experience.  Planned  simplic- 
lan  in  every  operating  step.  He’s  much 
two  tools  handle  everything— and  so 
iman.  In  designing  the  Colormatic,  Hoe 
continual  contact  with  field  personnel 
evaluating  existing  concepts;  re-assess- 
he  industry.  Four  years  were  spent  in 
ment,  another  year  in  testing  and  re- 
a  functional  press  above  all,  with  a  high 
ic  control  and  a  host  of  exclusive  ad- 
'  the  major  features  of  Colormatic  are 
ding  panels.  Hoe  stands  for  progress  in 
rmatic  offers  the  modern  pressman  the 
ly  his  skills  more  freely,  and  to  realize 
f  his  craftsmanship. 


Hoe  Reel,  Tension  and  Paster:  The  only  fully  automatic 
Reel,  Tension  and  Paster  with  proven  speeds  up  to  and 
including  70,000  pph.  Offers  continuous  positive  con¬ 
trol  of  the  running  web  tension.  Actual  oscillograph  read¬ 
ings— as  shown  above— provide  graphic  proof  of  this  un¬ 
varying  control,  which  is  maintained  during  the  paster 
cycle  by  the  exclusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic  core  brake, 
assuring  a  smooth  trouble-free  splice.  This  unique  braking 
system,  oil-immersed  for  longer  life  and  smoother  oper¬ 
ation,  offers  many  automation  advantages.  The  Hoe  Reel, 
Tension  and  Paster  is  standard  equipment  on  the  Hoe 
Colormatic  and  is  in  use  on  almost  every  type  of  web- 
fed  press. 


Unique  ink  distribution  system:  Individual  colur 
control  of  inking  is  maintained  at  all  times  ai 
speeds.  Once  inking  has  been  adjusted  to  the  nee 
copy,  it  is  maintained  automatically  from  storag 
web,  regardless  of  speed.  This  is  possible  only 
Hoe  patented  ink  pump  system. 


Patented  ink  pumps:  A  continually  circulating, 
and  agitated  supply  of  fresh  ink  goes  to  the  in 
free  of  lint  and  paper  dust . . .  provides  for  unifot 
age  without  color  variation  and  eliminates  need 
able  ink  pumps  or  fountains. 


dual  column  touch  Undartide  lockup:  Achieves  perfect  union  between  stereo  Semi-automatic  roller  sockets:  Initial  roller  flat  is  set  in  a 

I  times  and  at  all  plates  and  the  plate  cylinder.  Underside  lockup  never  per-  few  seconds.  When  rollers  need  to  be  re-set,  due  to  swell- 

to  the  needs  of  the  mits  a  plate  to  creep.  Result;  higher  speeds,  maximum  ing,  etc.,  the  exact  same  flat  is  achieved  again  by  merely 

om  storage  tank  to  fidelity  in  black-and-white  or  ROP  color.  And  plates  last  loosening  and  re-tightening  a  single  screw.  The  socket 

sible  only  with  the  longer.  re-sets  to  original  flat  automatically.  Only  one  simple  tool 

Quick-connect  ink  containers:  Color  changes  are  fast  and  required  to  make  this  quick  adjustment, 

irculating,  metered  make  with  these  quick-snap  interchangeable  ink  Unit-type  couple  drive:  Advanced  design,  perfect  gear 

i  to  the  ink  motion  containers.  Ink  is  flushed  clean  by  merely  attaching  port-  fitting  and  alignment  cut  possible  backlash  points  to  a 

t  for  uniform  cover-  container  filled  with  solvent.  No  messy,  time-con-  minimum  of  two  and  insure  precise  registration.  The  unit 

ates  need  for  port-  suming  hand  clean-up.  Rapid,  simple,  and  fool  proof.  arrangement  leaves  the  arch  free  and  fully  accessible. 
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Only  two  tools  for  all  oporoting  adjustmonts:  Silence  the 
entire  unit;  silence  individual  couples;  change  cylinder 
direction;  adjust  variable  stroke  of  ink  drums  or  set 
printing  impression;  set  the  ink  rail;  re-set  roller  sockets. 
To  make  all  these  operating  adjustments,  pressroom  per¬ 
sonnel-working  mainly  from  outside  the  unit  housing- 
need  just  two  tools  and  a  minimum  of  time. 

Automatic  overload  release  clutch:  Colormatic  cuts  the 
chance  of  web  breakage  to  a  minimum.  But  if  the  web 
breaks  (rare  thing),  the  clutch  goes  to  work  instantly,  auto¬ 
matically.  The  press  stops.  Resetting?  Simple:  just  one 
180°  turn  of  a  wrench  in  an  exterior  socket.  Nothing  to  fix  or 
repair,  no  covers  or  shear  pins  to  replace,  no  long  delays. 


Dual  typo  ink  rails:  Completely  accessible,  with  split  lip 
construction  for  close  adjustment  to  the  drum,  providing 
the  most  uniform  ink  flow  possible  under  any  system.  Piv¬ 
otally  mounted  for  ease  of  cleaning. 


Power  requirements:  Motors  having  a  rating  of  40/52  HP 
are  standard  equipment  on  all  Colormatic  installations. 
This  provides  reserve  capacity  which  permits  addition  of 
one  color  couple  and  one  color  cylinder  for  every  two 
units.  In  general,  three  color  couples  or  four  color  cylin¬ 
ders  take  the  equivalent  amount  of  power.  No  other  com¬ 
parable  press  can  offer  such  a  low  initial  investment  in 
electric  motor  equipment  or  such  a  low  cost  in  power 
consumption.  The  reason:  Hoe  Colormatic  bearing  design 
and  construction  and  the  use  of  specially  hardened  steel 
gears  make  a  free-running,  smooth-functioning  press. 


3:2  Folder  for  Hoe  Colormatic:  Tf 

offers  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph  U 
put.  It  provides  an  attractive,  unii 
fold  to  be  corrected  while  runnint 
tain.  Features  include:  adjustable 
blades,  sturdy  iron  folding  cylinde 
forged  steel  cutting  cylinder  to  hi 


2:1  Super-production  Folder:  Th 

gear,  rotary  type  folder  was  de 
range  of  newspaper  products  (up 
collect  run  or  a  72-page  straight 
latest  automation  features  and  is 
tion  bearings  throughout. 
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-matic:This  service-proved  folder  Products  of  Hoe  Press  Division:  colormatic*  and  color. 
KX)  pph  to  match  Colormatic  out-  convertible*  newspaper  presses  for  metropolitan  news- 
ctive,  uniform  product,  allows  the  papers,  printmaster*  single  and  double  width  letter- 

te  running,  and  is  simple  to  main-  presses  for  medium  circulation  daily  and  weekly  news- 

Jjustable  pinpoint  cam  and  folding  papers,  satellite*  multi-color  web  offset  press,  which  pro- 

ig  cylinder  construction,  and  solid  vides  a  new  high  quality  in  multi-color  web  offset  repro- 

ider  to  handle  the  heaviest  loads.  duction  for  newspaper  supplements  and  periodical  work. 


older:  This  streamlined,  internal 
’  was  designed  to  handle  a  full 
fucts  (up  to  a  maximum  112-page 
I  straight-run).  It  offers  all  of  the 
ss  and  is  equipped  with  anti-fric- 
t. 


LITHOMASTER  perfecting  single  width  web  offset  press  for 
smaller  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  lithomatic*  arch 
type  four-page  wide  semi-cylindrical  offset  units  for  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  and  commercial  printers.  Roto¬ 
gravure  presses.  Magazine  presses  for  runs  in  up  to  five 
and  six  colors.  Metal  decorating  presses.  Fully  automatic 
reel,  tension  and  full-speed  web-splicing  mechanisms. 


M.A.N.  plate  casting  and  finishing  machines.  M.A.N.  multo- 


press  hydraulic  matrix  presses.  M.A.N.  plate  shaving, 
routing  and  trimming  machines.  SPEEDY  automatic  offset 
plate  processing  equipment  and  plates. 
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CIRCULATION 

Circulators  Should 
Be  Good  Salesmen 


Circulation  managers  are 
sales  managers  and  “we  must 
first,  last  and  always  be  sales¬ 
men  ourselves,”  Jack  Mehaffey, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Lawrence  (Kan.)  Daily  Journal- 
World,  told  the  Midwest  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association  re¬ 
cently  in  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Mahaffey  urg^  that  car¬ 
riers  be  shown  how  to  be  sin¬ 
cere,  “not  merely  beggars  at 
the  door  working  for  some  sort 
of  contest.” 

“They  must  know  how  to 
organize  their  thinking  so  they 
don’t  go  blank  at  the  door,”  he 
said.  “The  sales  staff  should  be 
supplied  with  a  good  order  blank 
that  packs  a  wallop,  with  a 
short,  snappy,  printed  sales 
pitch,  along  with  a  prominent, 
convenient  place  to  sign.” 

Self-discipline  is  important. 
Managers  and  district  men 
should  look  like  advisors  and 
leaders,  “not  like  we  just  walked 
in  off  the  golf  course.” 

Mr.  Mehaffey  emphasized  that 
evening  hours  are  the  best  time 


to  get  results  when  people  are 
home,  relaxed  and,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  receptive  mood. 

“Many  people  are  sitting  at 
home  waiting  to  be  asked  to 
subscribe,”  he  said.  “All  it  takes 
is  getting  to  them  and  talking 
with  them.” 

*  4<  * 

CUT  COST  ON  TUBES 

Improvements  on  the  Charter 
Line’s  Motor  Route  Tube  and 
the  introduction  of  streamlined 
production  operations  have  en¬ 
abled  the  Steel  City  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to 
offer  reduced  rates  on  the  De¬ 
luxe  Plastic  Newspaper  Route 
Tube. 

“It  is  a  gratifying  accom¬ 
plishment,”  said  Murray  Fibus, 
president  of  Steel  City  Corpo¬ 
ration,  “when  cost  cuts  and  im¬ 
provements  can  go  hand  in 
hand.” 

The  Charter  Newspaper  Line, 
a  division  of  the  Steel  City  Cor¬ 
poration,  introduced  the  plastic 
motor  tube  in  1962.  The  CJharter 
product  offered  a  new  “slant” 


MEET  THE  BOSS!-^«ck  E.  Cal¬ 
vin  (in  background),  state  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  presents  Houston 
Post  distributors  who  won  a  sales 
contest  to  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
the  newspaper's  president  and 
editor. 

in  route  tubes  with  a  design 
tapering  from  6  x  6^4  in  front 
to  4^4,  X  in  the  back.  Since 
then,  various  structural  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made.  The 
design  permits  nesting  of  tubes 
for  compact  shipping  and  easy 
storage.  This  factor  has  resulted 
in  reduced  shipping  costs  of  over 
50%. 

The  Volume  Purchase  Plan 
enables  the  buyer  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  discount  price  and 
the  order  will  be  shipped  and 
billed  as  needed. 

The  tube  never  requires  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairing,  Mr.  Fibus  said. 

A  built-in  envelope  slot  en¬ 
ables  subscribers  to  carry  out 
business  transactions  conven¬ 
iently,  and  a  rear  window  of 
clear  plastic  allows  customers 
to  see  at  a  distance  if  the  paper 
is  there. 

• 

L.  A.  Times  Offers 
Special  Insurance 

Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles  Times’  subscribers 
are  being  offered  a  specially- 
developed  insurance  plan  which 
provides  benefits  ranging  to 
$20,000. 

John  Popham,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  said  a  $3  per  year  policy 
gives  coverage  for  freeway, 
travel,  pedestrian,  sports  and 
other  accident  coverage  by  Ply¬ 
mouth  Insurance  Co. 

What  Policy  Pays 

The  policy  pays  $15,000  and 
more  for  freeway  accidents,  $10,- 
000  and  more  for  scheduled  air¬ 
line  accidents,  $3,000  and  more 
for  sports  accidents  and  $1,000 
for  other  accidents  whether  at 
home,  at  work  or  at  play. 

Increases  of  $1,000  a  year 
boost  the  freeway  coverage  to 
$20,000.  Credit  in  boosting  max- 
imums  is  given  to  any  one  with 
any  policy  with  another  news¬ 
paper  as  well  as  for  renewals. 
A  single  advanced  payment  of 
$3  per  person  “under  one  roof” 
is  required. 


ITU  Strike 
Legislation 
Is  Opposed 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Connecticut  State  Legis¬ 
lature  has  been  asked  by  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  and  other  labor  organi¬ 
zations  to  pass  a  so-called  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Job  Protection  law  that 
would  ban,  in  their  words,  the 
importation  of  strikebreakers. 

The  legislative  labor  commit¬ 
tee  conducted  a  public  hearing 
on  three  related  bills.  Oppon¬ 
ents  argued  that  the  bills  were 
unconstitutional,  would  penalize 
employers  unjustly  and  would 
deny  employers  their  rights 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  to 
operate  their  business  under  all 
conditions. 

In  labor  spokesmen’s  views, 
however,  the  bills  are  aimed  at 
the  “nefarious  practice”  of  em¬ 
ploying  professional  strike¬ 
breakers  —  particularly  in  the 
newspaper  and  printing  fields. 

John  Leach,  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Conference  of  Typographical 
Unions,  said  a  pool  of  these 
strikebreakers  exists,  ready  to 
be  used  whenever  and  wherever 
needed.  He  characterized  a 
strikebreaker  as  a  despicable 
person  with  a  police  record, 
hired  at  high  wages  (including 
hotel,  food  and  bar  bills)  to 
break  strikes. 

The  proposed  measures  would 
prohibit  the  hiring  of  out-of- 
state  residents  to  work  during 
a  strike,  lockout  or  other  labor 
dispute.  They  would  enable 
municipalities  to  pass  local 
ordinances  prohibiting  importa¬ 
tion  of  strikebreakers. 

Appearing  in  opposition  were 
spokesmen  for  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  of  Connecticut,  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  of  Connecticut  and  the 
Naugatuck  Valley  Industrial 
Council. 

Kenneth  M.  Carter,  general 
manager  of  the  Waterbury  Re- 
publican^American  Newspapers, 
appearing  as  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  asserted  that  the 
bills  seek  the  enforced  shutdown 
during  a  strike,  of  any  company 
that  must  rely  on  skilled  em¬ 
ployes  to  perform  critical  tasks. 

Mr.  Carter,  describing  the 
ITU  as  a  wealthy  union,  said 
these  jobs  are  controll^  by 
ITU.  A  Connecticut  newspaper 
could  be  destroyed  by  such  power 
if  prevented  by  legislation  from 
publishing  during  a  strike,  he 
added. 


Challenging  reading,  magnetic  style — E  &  P  meets 
the  nec^s  of  everyone.  Get  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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SIX-TON  LOOK  af  newsprint . . . 

better  through  research 


PAPER 


This  six-ton  reel  of  newsprint  has 
just  been  spun  off  one  of  Great  North¬ 
ern’s  giant  papermaking  machines  at  a 
speed  of  almost  half  a  mile  a  minute. 

Compared  with  newsprint  of  even 
a  generation  ago,  this  is  paper  of  new 
quality,  with  built-in  characteristics  to 
meet  the  demands  of  today’s  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  stronger  to  withstand  high¬ 
speed  press  operation,  whiter  for  better 
copy  definition.  It  offers  a  good  base 
for  color  reproductipn. 


FdatrOSsirGCDdPljQ 


Tomorrow,  too,  may  call  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  revolution  in  newsprint.  Great 
Northern  is  prepared  for  it.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  hundred-million-dollar  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  future  reaches  from 
woodlot  to  shipping  room,  to  provide 
a  quality  sheet  in  unending  supply. 
Product  development  is  outward  evi¬ 
dence  of  continuing  research  in  new 
and  better  papers  and  better  ways  to 
make  them. 

Great  Northern  has  been  privileged 
to  serve  America’s  newspaper  industry 
for  over  60  years.  It  looks  forward  to 
being  the  industry’s  dependable  and 
progressive  partner  in  the  growing 
years  to  come. 
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Volunteers 
Unbend  in 
New  Golunm 

By  Bill  East 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

A  new  local  column  called  “Off 
Beat,”  just  started  by  the  Twin 
City  Sentinel,  afternoon  daily, 
has  one  of  the  larj^t  column 
staffs  of  any  paper  its  size  in 
the  nation. 

And  here’s  how  it  came  about : 

For  several  years  Managing 
Editor  Nady  Cates  has  been 
anxious  to  launch  a  local  column, 
but  he  hesitated  to  assif^n  it  to 
one  reporter  for  fear  of  tying 
him  up  completely  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  his  material. 

Finally  he  told  the  staff:  “I’d 
like  to  start  a  local  column, 
running  it  as  many  times  a  week 
as  we  can.  And  I’d  like  volun¬ 
teers!” 

Within  a  week,  he  had  a  half 
dozen  columns  in  his  desk, 
ranging  from  experiences  the 
reporters  had  had  with  dented 
fenders  to  paragrraphic  side¬ 
lights  on  the  news.  No  column 
had  any  perishable  material  in 
it  so  it  could  be  run  as  space 
allowed. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month, 
the  Sentinel  had  13  editors  and 
reporters  writing  the  column  on 
a  “when-you-can”  basis. 

The  column  varies  from  two 
or  three  times  weekly  up  to 
daily.  Each  column  is  bylined 
by  its  writer  and  carries  a 
thumbnail  cut.  The  name  “Off 
Beat”  was  selected  from  among 
25  suggested  names.  Staff  artist 
Jim  Stanley  drew  the  column 
head. 

The  column  regularly  will  be 
anchored  in  the  first  two  columns 
on  the  opposite-editorial-page. 

Tlie  Lighter  Side 

Managing  Editor  Cates  who  is 
tickled  pink  over  seeing  his  idea 
come  of  age  had  this  to  say  about 
its  birth  and  development: 

“Quite  often  I  have  asked 
people  what  they  thought  of  our 
newspapers.  Almost  invariably 
they  say,  ‘Best  newspapers  I’ve 
ever  read.’  But  when  I  insist  on 
some  criticism  or  sugfgestion  for 
improvement,  quite  a  few  have 
come  up  with  his  observation: 
why  do  you  take  things  so  seri¬ 
ously?  Isn’t  there  a  lighter  and 
brighter  side? 

“Actually  we  needed  a  comer 
in  the  newspapers  where  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  could  unbend  a 
little. 

“That’s  one  reason  we  started 
the  column. 


AMITA  award  in  journalitm  it 
pratented  to  Kay  Gardella,  New 
York  Newt  radio-televition  col- 
umnitt,  by  Mrt.  Lucile  OeGeorge, 
founder  of  organization  which 
honort  outttanding  women  of 
Italian  detcent.  Mitt  Gardella,  in 
private  life,  it  the  wife  of  Anthony 
Marino,  an  attittant  city  editor 
of  the  Newt. 


“The  other  is  that  over  the 
years  I’ve  seen  readership  sur¬ 
veys  of  a  good  many  newspapers. 
Almost  without  exception  a  local 
column  about  people,  places  and 
things  has  more  readers  than 
any  other  feature,  including  the 
comics. 

“So  we’re  attempting  such  a 
column.  Not  a  ‘think’  column,  no 
issues,  no  crises,  no  mastermind¬ 
ing.  But  bits  of  this  and  that 
with  plenty  of  local  color.  And 
occasionally  a  sly  musing  by  a 
reporter.” 

• 

Racial  Relations 
Coverage  Cited 

Chester,  Pa. 

The  Delaware  County  Daily 
Times  was  presented  with  a 
Fellowship  Award  by  the 
Chester  Branch  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  at  its  annual 
banquet  March  29. 

Stenley  E,  Branche,  local 
NAACP  executive  director,  said 
the  award  was  for  “outstanding 
services  and  fair  and  unbiased 
reporting.” 

Series  on  NAACP 

Within  the  past  year  the  Daily 
Times  has  publish^  a  three-part 
series  on  the  NAACP’s  Chester 
organization  and  a  two-part 
series  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Human  Relations  Commission 
and  its  “Operation  Opportunity” 
program.  Both  series  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Tom  Schmidt. 

A  five-part  series  on  juvenile 
delinquency,  by  Ron  Calhoun, 
dealt  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  in  Chester’s  Negro  com¬ 
munity. 

In  addition,  Don  Murdaugh 
devoted  a  number  of  his  weekly 
columns  on  the  editorial  page  to 
race  relations  and  editorials  by 
Ted  Carroll  gave  attention  to 
specific  local  situations  and  race 
relations  in  general. 


Minneapolis  Herald 
Off  Again,  On  Again 

Minneapolis 

Maurice  McCaffrey,  publisher 
of  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  has  decided  to  abandon  the 
resumption  of  publication  of  the 
Herald. 

However,  following  on  the 
heels  of  this  announcement, 
Frank  McGovern,  who  edited  the 
Herald,  declared  he  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  the  newspaper 
project  going. 

The  Daily  Herald  came  out 
May  1,  1962  during  a  strike 
which  caused  suspension  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune.  It  closed  on  Oct.  2, 
about  two  months  after  the  Star 
and  Tribune  resumed  publica¬ 
tion. 

Late  in  March  Mr.  McCaffrey 
announced  that  the  Herald 
would  again  publish  starting 
April  16  with  a  tabloid  format. 

His  latest  announcement  said, 
“We  have  decided  to  abandon 
the  resumption  of  the  Daily 
Herald  due  to  lack  of  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

“The  distribution  system  .  .  . 
failed  to  procure  more  than  15,- 
000  of  the  minimum  goal  of  50,- 
000  subscribers,  and  there  is  not 
now  time  to  procure  the  remain¬ 
ing  35,000  before  April  16.” 

Mr.  McGovern  said  the  dis¬ 
tributors  have  set  a  May  1  dead¬ 
line  for  obtaining  50,000  sub¬ 
scribers  and  the  necessary  capi¬ 
tal. 

Mr.  McCaffrey  said  trying  to 
get  the  Herald  back  on  its  feet 
had  been  a  costly  thing.  “I’ve 
run  out  of  energy,”  he  claimed. 
“I’ve  got  to  get  back  to  work.” 
He  heads  the  McCaffrey  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 


"How  can  you  ba  Mra  it's  my 
fault?  Mayba  some  nooths  added 
some  perforations." 


The  Bells  Will  Ring 

This  Independence  Day,  July 
4,  the  sound  of  bells  will  be 
heard  in  every  city,  village  and 
town  in  the  U.S.,  according  to 
This  Week  magazine.  The  idea 
for  the  celebration  was  voiced 
in  the  magazine’s  Feb.  17  edi¬ 
tion  in  a  feature,  “Let  Freedom 
Really  Ring!”,  by  Eric  Sloane 
and  Eric  Hatch.  The  story  ad¬ 
vocated  turning  Independence 
Day  into  a  national  celebration 
by  ringing  bells  at  the  same 
moment  in  all  50  states.  The 
reaction  to  the  idea  has  been  so 
great  that  editor  William  L. 
Nichols  will  run  a  special  report 
on  the  campaign  in  the  April  28 
issue  of  the  magazine. 


Army  Times  Group 
Adds  Supplement 

Washington 

A  group  of  57  staffers  will 
develop  the  new  four-color 
Family  Magazine  scheduled  to 
be  a  supplement  of  the  Army 
Times  group  starting  in  mid- 
May. 

The  editorial  employees  of 
Army  Times  papers  working  in 
Washington  and  other  cities 
from  Tokyo  to  Frankfurt,  all 
will  write  features  and  assist 
in  production  of  the  supplement 
which  will  be  a  regular  addition 
to  the  more  than  300,000  ABC 
circulation  of  Army  Times, 
Navy  Times  and  Air  Force 
Times, 

Times,  production  chief  Don¬ 
ald  Curto  has  worked  with 
several  printing  establishments 
and  equipment  manufacturers  to 
develop  the  use  of  four-color 
methods  on  web  offset  that  cut 
production  time  by  at  least  25 
per  cent. 

Wiant  Is  Editor 

Editor  of  the  supplement  will 
be  John  Wiant,  previously  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Weekend 
which  was  a  50,000  circulation 
Sunday-type  paper  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  stationed  overseas  and 
European  editor  of  all  Times 
publications  for  six  years.  For 
the  past  two  years,  he  has  edited 
the  magazine  section  insert  for 
all  of  the  Times  papers.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Times  organiza¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Wiant  directed  the 
Army’s  newsdesk  at  European 
headquarters  in  Heidelberg,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  was  a  staffer  on 
daily  papers  in  Ohio  and  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

Managing  editor  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  is  Richard  Lathrop,  pre¬ 
viously  editor  of  the  magazine 
“Who’s  Hiring  Who”  and  a 
staffer  at  Military  Sea  Trans¬ 
portation  Service  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy  for  several 
years. 
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Mowrer: 

Unmanaged 

Newsman 


Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  knows  the  voice  of  the  people.  And  includes  one  column  weekly  which  prints  questions  from 

he  knows  their  mind,  too.  That’s  why  his  reporting-in-  readers  on  national  and  international  affairs.  Mowrer 

depth  holds  thoughtful  readers.  People  who  want  to  handles  them  with  forthrightness  and  power.  And  then 

know  why  things  happen  wherever  news  is  being’made.  he,  in  turn,  poses  a  provocative  question-of-the-week 

And  Mowrer  tells  them.  Forcefully.  Even  daringly.  His  of  his  own  to  readers.  The  Q  &  A  column  is  a  remarkable 

outspokenness  is  matched  only  by  his  vivid  style  and  mail-puller.  For  rates  and  other  information,  place  a 

unique  perception.  Mowrer’s  nearly  50  years  in  foreign  collect  call — now — to  John  Osenenko,  executive  vice 

newsgathering  have  given  him  uncanny  insight.  And  his  president.  Do  it  for  your  readers, 
readers  profit  by  it.  Here  is  where  they  find  hidden  signi-  m  j  • 

ficances  in  global  events  bathed  in  hard,  raw  light.  The  B©ll“^^Cdur©  03^riCllCfiit6 
Mowrer  column  is  issued  four  times  a  week — for  Mon-  2S0  West  41st  Street  • 

day,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  weekend  publication.  It  Neio  York  36,  N.  Y.  •  CH  4-1690 
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THE  “BEST  BUY”  ON 

ECONOMICAL..  .Scan-A-Graver*  delivers  any  size  STURDIER. ..  No  worry  about  downtime.  Each 

cut  up  to  a  full  8"  X  10".  There’s  no  outsize  cylinder  rugged  model  is  custom-designed  for  heavy-duty 
area— no  need  to  waste  time  waiting  to  g^ng  copy— no  around-the-clock  use.  14  years  of  experience  mean 

compromise  on  quality  because  of  need  to  gang.  Less  operating  problems  have  been  “built-out”, 
waste  of  engraving  material. 

FASTER..  .  Scan-A-Graver  produces  cuts,  ready  for  VERSATILE . .  .Whatever  your  engraving  require- 
press,  in  minutes.  Lets  you  vary  contrast  in  seconds,  ments,  Fairchild  offers  a  full  line  of  Scan-A-Gravers  of 

make  individual  cuts  as  you  need  them— without  viuying  capabilities  to  meet  the  capacity  needs  of  both 
wasting  engraving  material.  Produces  reverse  cuts  at  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
the  flick  of  a  switch. 

EASIER . . .  Anyone  can  op>erate  a  Scan-A-Graver.  SERVICE  . . .  Service  (and  all  engraving  machines 
Simplified  controls  are  mounted  for  easy  access.  No  require  service!)  is  performed  by  factory-trained 
clumsy  metal  plates  to  handle.  And  free  training,  on  Fairchild  specialists  who  ar£  recognized  experts  in  elec- 
your  premises,  turns  your  operators  into  ex{>erts.  tronic  engraving,  photography,  printing  techniques. 
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Artist-Photographer 
‘Documents’  FootbaD 

By  Rick  Friedman 


Football  is  among:  the  most 
difficult  of  spectator  sports  to 
photo(n^ph  bmause  of  its  intri¬ 
cate  maneuvers  and  fast,  fluid 
action. 

This  is  even  more  so  with  pro 
football — a  hiffhly  complicated 
form  of  chess-type  mayhem  with 
infinite  variations  coming  off  of 
the  same  basic  plays.  But  one 
photographer,  Robert  Riger,  is 
carving  a  career  in  shooting  pro 
football — so  much  so  that  two 
books  in  the  past  two  years  have 
featured  his  pictures  on  the 
sport.  For  anyone  interested  in 
the  drama  and  technique  of  pro 
football  photography,  both  of 
these  books  will  leave  a  lasting 
impression. 

*Gnuid  Dramatic  Image’ 

The  latest  of  the  two  is  the 
just-published  Beat  Plays  of  the 
Year  1962 — A  Documentary  of 
Pro  Football  in  the  National 
Football  League  (Prentice  Hall, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  $4.95). 

The  premise  of  this  book,  as 
stated  by  the  publishers,  is  that 
“each  year  the  unknown  design 
of  the  season’s  play  and  the 
ever-changing  chess  moves  of 
coaching  intelligence  will  write 
new  drama  and  make  new 
pictures.” 

Author  Riger  adds:  “This  is 
my  journal  in  words  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  year  of  exciting  pro 
football  .  .  .  These  pictures  are 
only  good  because  the  men  play 
with  an  intensity  that  creates  a 
grand  dramatic  image.” 

Mr.  Rigers  captures  this  in¬ 
tensity  and  grand  dramatic 
image  in  the  language  of  the 
players  and  game  he  knows 
expertly  and  in  138  photographs, 
two  of  which  are  reproduced  on 
these  pages. 

In  Best  Plays,  you  get  a  close- 
up  look  at  the  hand-to-hand 
combat  of  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  linemen.  You  feel  the  delight 
of  victory  with  an  old  pro  as  he 
sucks  oxygen  and  smiles.  And 
the  anguish  of  losing  with  an¬ 
other  veteran  as  he  sits  on  the 
bench  with  his  face  in  his  hands. 
You’re  there  on  the  sidelines 

A  dejacted  Lou  Groza  (76),  of 
flio  Clavoland  Browns,  stares  at 
the  ground  as  Philadelphia  Eagle 
and  Brown  linemen  follow  the 
flight  of  a  last-minute  Groza  field- 
goal  that  missed  the  mark.  The 
two  teams  tied  14-14. 


with  battered  Detroit  Lion  Sam 
Williams,  who,  held  up  by  two 
teammates,  sadly  watches  the 
clock  and  the  1962  season  run 
out  as  the  Chicago  Bears  beat 
his  team  3-0. 

You  see  the  pro  football  sea¬ 
son’s  biggest  off-season  drama 
unfolded  again  in  the  row  of 
helmeted  Cleveland  Browns 
players  sitting  on  the  bench  and 
wedged  around  the  incapacitated 
Ernie  Davis,  in  civilian  clothes 
and  hat. 

Throughout  the  book  there’s 
the  violence,  seen  from  close-in: 
Four  hulking  Los  Angeles  Rams 
bearing  down  on  Forty-Niner 
Quarterback  John  Brodie;  three 
Detroit  Lion  defensivemen 
smothering  Green  Bay  Quarter¬ 
back  Bart  Starr;  Ken  Iman, 
Packer  linebacker,  crashing  his 
taped  hand  against  the  face  of 
Detroit  Quarterback  Milt  Plum; 
Roger  Brown,  300-pound  Detroit 
Lion  defensiveman,  leaping  at 
Baltimore  Colt  Quarterback 
John  Unitas  as  teammate,  285- 
pound  Jim  Parker,  tries  to  fend 
off  Brown. 

And  there’s  the  faces  of  two 
old  pros,  looking  like  medieval 
knights  behind  their  face  guards, 
as  they  play  out  the  last  game 
of  the  season  with  a  mixture  of 
welcome  relief  and  a  touch  of 
disappointment  that  it’s  all  over. 

To  'Gatch  the  Spirit’ 

“You  cannot  photograph  heart 
or  aggressiveness  or  dedication,” 


Mr.  Riger  says  in  Best  Plays. 
“You  can  only  hope  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  result  of  these 
things  or  the  lack  of  them  in 
pictures.” 

He  manages  to  “catch  the 
spirit”  of  pro  football  in  a  highly 
vivid  way  in  Beat  Plays,  and  in 
his  other  book  on  the  game.  The 
Pros,  A  Documentary  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Football  in  America 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  New 
York.  $10).  The  Proa,  with  com¬ 
mentary  by  Tex  Maule,  repre¬ 
sented  10  years  of  pictures  taken 
by  Mr.  Riger,  and  marked  his 
transition  from  a  sports  artist  to 
a  photojournalist. 

The  pictures  for  The  Pros 
■were  taken  from  Bob  Riger’s 
collection  of  photographs  used 
to  aid  his  sports  art  work.  None 
of  the  shots  had  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished  before.  But  The  Pros  en¬ 
joyed  a  good  success  and  pro¬ 
pelled  Mr.  Rigger  into  a  full-time 
sports  photography  career. 

A  look  through  The  Pros  tells 
why.  This  book  magnificently 
captures  the  complexity,  drama 
and  violence  (one  keeps  coming 
back  to  this  word  when  viewing 
Mr.  Riger’s  pictures)  of  pro 
football  from  1950  through  1960. 

Each  key  element  which  goes 
to  make  up  the  game  is  dis¬ 
sected  photogrraphically  by  vivid 
game  photos — the  quarterback, 
halfback,  fullback,  kicker,  pass- 
catcher,  etc.  You’re  on  top  of  Los 
Angeles  Ram  Quarterback  Billy 
Wade  as  he  starts  to  throw  a 
pass  and  next  to  Philadelphia 
Eagle  Norman  Van  Brocklin, 
who  just  completed  one.  You’re 
moving  in  the  backfield  with 
Baltimore’s  Lennie  Moore  and 
the  New  York  Giants’  Frank 
Gifford.  You’re  on  the  bench 
with  Giant  Fullback  Alex  Webs¬ 
ter  as  he  concentrates  on  the 
game  action.  You’re  looking 
through  the  line  at  a  player 
putting  the  ball  down  for  a  field- 
goal  attempt.  You  can  almost 


Robart  Rigar 


feel  the  impending  impact  as 
five  men  converge  on  a  ball 
carrier  already  knocked  into  the 
air  and  still  hanging  there. 

Mr.  Riger  takes  you  inside 
pro  footbal  with  the  linemen: 
a  study  of  massive,  bandaged 
hands;  the  in-fighting  between 
two  behemoths  as  they  try  to 
move  each  other  out  of  the  way ; 
two  players  trying  to  strangle 
each  other. 

Says  The  Proa:  “The  big  men 
meet  in  elemental,  violent  con¬ 
flict  and  no  one  sees  them.  These 
dramatic  pictures  show  the  brute 
force  of  the  linemen  in  action; 
the  shocking  impact  of  a  block, 
the  awesome  size  of  a  defensive 
tackle.  The  trench  warfare  is 
tough  and  bitter.” 

And  Bob  Riger  takes  you  to 
the  bench — to  the  old  pro  with 
his  helmet  off  and  his  head  down, 
looking  as  if  he’s  in  meditation ; 
to  the  coaches — George  Halas, 
resting  an  arm  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  assistant  coach,  Sid  Luck- 
man,  a  former  great  T-quarter- 
back,  who  once  played  for  him; 
and  to  the  stark,  black-and- 
white  impact  of  mud-and-rain 
photogrraphy. 

In  his  introduction  to  The 
Pros,  Bob  Riger  says  that  pro 
football  is  not  an  easy  game  to 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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If  you’re  running  R.O.P.  color,  your  whole  front  page  can  be  adver¬ 
tising  to  advertisers! 

How  better  to  put  across  the  availability  and  quality  of  your  R.O.P. 
color  advertising  than  to  run  a  well-reproduced  spot  news  color  photo¬ 
graph  on  that  front  page? 

You  can.  Three-fourths  of  the  newspapers  in  the  country  that  make 
their  own  color  plates  employ  the  Kodak  negative-positive  color  sys¬ 
tem  to  keep  things  practical  and  beat  deadlines. 

Here’s  how  this  Kodak  system  works: 

Shoot  the  picture  on  Kodak  Ektacolor  or  Kodacolor  film.  You 
end  up  with  a  color  negative. 

Make  three  separation  prints  from  your  negative  on  Kodak  Resisto 
Rapid  Pan  paper.  Any  needed  color  corrections,  dodging,  buming-in 
are  done  here  and  now — in  your  darkroom — where  costs  are  lowest. 

Deliver  the  separation  positives  to  the  engraver.  Time  elapsed  since 
the  shutter  clicked:  about  3  hours! 

There  is  a  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative  in  your  area  who 
is  ready  to  demonstrate  that  the  Kodak  negative-positive  system  for 
R.O.P.  color  is  easily  workable  in  your  own  darkroom.  Invite  him  in. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y, 
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(Continued  from  page  112) 
photograph.  “It’s  momentum, 
diversity  and  complexity  are  con¬ 
fusing  and  difficult  to  interpret 
in  a  clear  manner.  You  cannot 
photograph  it  well  unless  you 
know  a  great  deal  about  the 
technique  of  football,  the  teams 
playing,  and  the  players.  You 
never  have  a  second  chance  at  a 
picture  in  football.  No  one  poses 
for  you.  The  action  flows  by  and 
is  gone,  and  it  never  happens 
just  that  way  again.  You  never 
watch  a  football  game  or  you’ll 
miss  the  picture.” 

He  added  some  thoughts  to 
this  for  us  recently.  “You  have 
to  stay  on  the  ball  all  the  time. 
That’s  where  the  action  is — but 
staying  on  the  ball  is  a  matter 
of  marksmanship. 

“Then  you  must  have  a  point 
of  view — a  perspective  of  foot¬ 
ball  overlap — so  you  get  the 
feeling  of  an  offense  moving 
against  a  defense.  You  cannot 
get  this  from  standing  on  the 
line  of  scrimmage  as  most  foot¬ 
ball  photographers  do.  You  must 
set  up  shooting  angles  on  the 
play  and  these  angles  are  based 
on  down  and  yardage  situations 
and  the  teams  that  are  playing. 
It  becomes  an  exciting  chess 
game.” 


In  The  Pros,  Mr.  Riger  calls 
himself  a  “documentary”  pho¬ 
tographer,  stating:  “My  concept 
is  dramatic,  my  style  is  the 
documentary.  My  subject  is 
sports.  It  gives  me  an  honest 
world  to  document  dramatic¬ 
ally.” 

We  asked  him  to  elaborate, 
and  he  replied:  “The  documen¬ 
tary  is  a  true  art  form,  perhaps 
the  only  one  in  photography.  It 
takes  many  pictures  to  achieve 
it  and  yet  the  universality  in 
one  picture  or  in  each  picture  is 
the  key  to  it,  and  this  is  the 
paradox. 

“As  in  painting,  the  documen¬ 
tary  picture  must  transcend  the 
actual  fact;  in  football  it  must 
be  a  record  of  a  specific  game 
and  player  and  of  all  games  and 
players  too.  It  must  be  signifi¬ 
cant  and  so  it  is  not  candid 
photography  or  trick  photogra¬ 
phy  or  news  photography  shot 
under  specific  assignment  with 
limitations. 

“The  photogp'apher  on  assign¬ 
ment  has  so  many  forces  work¬ 
ing  against  his  chance  to  purely 
document  his  subject  that  he’s 
at  an  extreme  disadvantage.  But 
the  documentary  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  in  its  choice  of  ap¬ 
proach,  and  the  mood  achieved 


must  not  be  the  mood  of  the 
photographer,  but  of  this  world 
he  is  documenting.  The  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  people  moving 
through  a  moment  of  their  lives 
— whether  they  be  farmers, 
soldiers  or  football  players — will 
establish  the  impact.” 

Art  Training  Helped 

Bob  Riger  believes  that  prior 
art  training  has  helped  him 
capture  “documentary”  photog¬ 
raphy,  particularly  in  the  black- 
and-white  shades  of  pro  football. 

He  was  graduated  from  Pratt 
Institute  of  Art,  New  York,  in 
1947,  then  did  magazine  layout 
for  Esquire  magazine  and  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  A  stint 
as  an  advertising  art  director 
followed  and  in  1955  he  became 
a  freelance  illustrator. 

When  Sports  Illustrated  be¬ 
gan  publishing  in  1954,  Bob 
Riger  became  a  regular  contrib¬ 
utor  of  sports  drawings,  with 
over  1,200  of  his  reportorial 
art  work  in  all  sports  being 
used  by  the  mag^azine  in  the 
next  seven  years. 

For  the  past  two  years  he’s 
been  doing  a  sports  series  for 
Esquire,  which  includes  his 
writing,  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Last  Autumn,  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chicago  presented  an 
exhibition  of  his  football  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
undertaken  by  a  major  Ameri¬ 
can  museum.  It  drew  28,000 
people. 

Since  publication  of  The  Pros, 
he  considered  himself  a  photo- 
journalist  and  not  a  sports 
artist. 

Bob  Riger  began  using  a  cam¬ 
era  to  capture  pro  football  in 
1950  when  the  New  York  Giants 
gave  him  permission  to  sketch 
from  the  sidelines  during  their 
games.  In  order  to  better  catch 
the  action  of  the  game,  he  made 
a  camera  part  of  his  standard 
equipment. 

Nine  Combinations 

Mr.  Rigers  uses  nine  different 
combinations  of  cameras  and 
lens.  He  has  no  favorite  camera, 
claiming  “you  have  to  use  a 
certain  camera  to  do  a  certain 
job  and  the  lenses  to  me  are 
more  important  than  the  body.” 

He  combines  a  70  mm  Hulcher 
with  3  lenses;  a  Nikon  motor 
with  2  lenses;  and  a  Pentax 
with  2  lenses.  He  uses  a  Mamiya 
for  dressing  room  shoots  and 
Rollie  for  wide-angle  shots.  In 
the  early  50’s,  Mr.  Rigrer  used  a 
Graflex  and  still  does  “where 
occasion  calls  for  it.” 

He  uses  sequence  cameras 
with  pulse  action  only  and  for 
their  automatic  film  supply,  and 
he  seldom  lets  the  motor  run 
because  “it  gives  you  accidental 
exposures.” 


GRAND  PRIZE  !n  Look  Maqa- 
zina's  sports  photo  competition 
is  presented  by  William  B.  Arthur, 
left,  managing  editor  of  Look,  to 
Joel  Landau  of  UPl  for  his  shot 
of  the  fight  in  which  Emile  Griffith 
dealt  fatal  blows  to  Benny  Paret. 


Prentice-Hall  plays  to  make 
Best  Plays  an  annual  book,  to 
come  out  as  close  to  the  end  of 
the  previous  season  as  possible. 

*  « 

‘LAZY  DAY’  A  WINNER 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Christie  Goudas,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News,  has  been 
named  as  New  Hampshire  news 
photogrrapher  of  1962  in  a  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  New 
Hampshire  News  Photographers’ 
Association  and  the  Union 
Leader  Corp. 

Judges  selected  Goudas’  “Lazy 
Day,”  a  picture  of  a  boy  and  his 
dog,  as  the  top  entry  from  more 
than  20  news  photo^aphers. 

Second  place  went  to  Mike 
Shaloup  of  the  Nashua  Tele¬ 
graph.  George  Naum  and  Paul 
Glines,  both  of  the  Union  Leader 
and  Sunday  News,  took  third 
and  fourth  honors. 

• 

Sylvester  AUows 
Direct  Quotation 

Washington 

Pentagon  news  rules  now  per¬ 
mit  direct  attribution  to  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur 
Sylvester  of  comments  he  makes 
in  daily  news  briefings. 

'This  follows  the  policy  of  the 
White  House  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

At  the  Pentagon,  heretofore, 
the  comments  could  be  attrib¬ 
uted  only  to  an  unnamed  spokes¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Sylvester  told  reporters 
that  “unless  otherwise  specified, 
my  remarks  may  be  attributed 
directly  to  me  by  name  and  of¬ 
fice,  for  direct  quotation  or  in¬ 
direct  quotation.” 

Exceptions  were  made  in  some 
instances,  particularly  during 
the  Cuban  crisis. 


Eddie  LeBaron,  5'7''  tall,  165-pound  quarterback  of  the  Dallas  Cowboys 
peddles  away  from  the  oncharging  "Big  Daddy"  Lipscomb,  huge 
Pittsburgh  Steeler  tackle  (76).  "Big  Daddy's"  face  shows  the  impact  of 
the  block  thrown  by  Dallas  Guard  Andy  Cvercko  (62)  and  his  eyes 
squint  down  on  his  foe.  He  didn't  get  the  quick  LeBaron. 
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Harvard  University  on  the  Charles  River — (New  England  Council  Phut 
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MAINE 


Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 


VERMONT 


Barre-Montpelier  Times- Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (m),  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  TfibuneCE), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e),  Providence  Journal  (m&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m) 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s) 
Torrington  Register  (e) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Education  in  New  England — Cornerstone 
for  Industrial  Growth  and  Development 

I  New  England’s  expanding  and  highly  developed 
I  industry  needs  the  brains,  skills  and  know-how  fostered 
^  by  her  notable  educational  institutions.  A  growing  jwol 
of  scientists  and  engineers  has  made  New  England  a  center 
for  research  and  development  of  projects  such  as  the 
atomic  sub,  missiles  and  satellites,  as  well  as  technological 
improvement  of  countless  consumer  products. 


and  New  England  produces  .  .  . 

•  1/6tli  of  tho  nation's  electronic  equipment 

•  1  /3rd  of  the  nation's  shoes 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  fabricated  plastics 

•  1  /2  of  the  nation's  newsprint 

•  4/5ths  of  the  nation's  ammunition 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 


J  CONNECTICUT 


Here  are  some  facts  about  New  England  today: 

•  1  st  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  feed  soles 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income  and  sales 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  1 1  %  ahead  of  the  U.S.  overage 


.  .  .  and  some  of  the  nation’s  best  newspapers,  too. 
Newspapers  are  the  only  advertising  medium  that  gives 
you  I0()%  coverage  of  this  region,  and  at  the  lowest 
cost-per-thousand  .  .  .  with  the  local  touch. 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 


Evy 


Control  of  Expenses  Is  Key  to  Profits 

By  Cooke  Coen  Departmental  Costs 

Newspaper  Analysis  Service,  Chicago 


At  first  glance,  the  annual  statement 
shown  below  for  a  newspaper  of  250,000 
circulation  indicates  a  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  1962  compared  with  1961.  How¬ 
ever,  a  close  study  of  the  inserted  tabula¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  pertinent  cost 
items  indicates  a  laxity  of  management 
on  the  so-called  controllable  expenses. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  8.7%  over 
the  prior  year.  (1960  figures  appeared 
E&P,  April  21,  1962,  page  96.) 

To  go  a  step  further,  had  this  item 
(“all  other  expense”)  shown  a  4%  in¬ 
crease  instead  of  8.7%,  this  increase 
would  have  been  $92,840.00  rather  than 
the  figure  shown.  Or  to  extend  this  to 
Net  Profit,  the  figure  of  $2,614,081.49 
should  have  been  increased  by  $109,- 
500.00. 

As  to  increases,  both  income  and  ex¬ 
pense,  it  will  be  noted  that  income  in¬ 
creased  $737,240.87.  Profit  increased 
$279,743.43  —  or  income  increased  37.9% 
on  the  higher  income. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  current  indi¬ 
cations  are  for  a  decreasing  income  dol¬ 
lar  for  1963,  it  behooves  management 
to  control  even  more  than  usual  all  ex¬ 
penses  other  than  contractual  salaries 
and  wages  —  and  newsprint,  which  is 
fixed. 

Elxpense  &  Revenue 


Wages . 1962  $  3,773,139.34 

1961  3.643.398.27 


Increase  . 

129.921.07  or 

3.4% 

Nesrsprint  &  Ini  1962 

$  3.732,710.95 

1961 

3,607.482.70 

Increase  . 

$  125.228.25  or 

3.5% 

All  Other 

Expense  . 1962 

$  2.523.355.04 

1961 

2,321.006.92 

Increase 

$  202  .348.12  or 

8.7% 

Total  Expense  1962 

$10,029,385.33 

1961 

9,571.887.89 

Increase  . 

$  457,497.44  or 

4.8% 

Salaries  & 

Wages . 1962 

$  3,773.319.34  or 

37.6% 

Newsprint  &  Ini  .... 

3.732.710.95 

37.2 

All  Other  Expense  .  . 

2,523.355.04 

25.2 

Total  . 

$10,029,385.33 

100.0% 

Salaries  & 

Wages . 1961 

$  3,643,398.27  or 

38.1% 

Newsprint  &  Ini  ... 

3.607,482.70 

37.7 

All  Other  Expense  .  . 

2,321,006.92 

24.2 

Total  . 

$  9.571,887.89 

100.0% 

Salaries  & 

Wages . I960 

$  3,578,276.36  or 

37.7% 

Newsprint  &  Ini 

3,629,952.30 

38.3 

All  O^er  Expense  . 

2.281.074.65 

24.0 

Total  . 

$  9,489,303.31 

100.0% 

Increase  in  Income .  . 

$  737,240.87 

Increase  in  Expense  . 

457.497.44 

Incraasa  in  Nat .  $  279.743.43  or  37.9% 


INCOME 

1962 

1961 

ADVERTISING 

Local  . 

.$  5,984,896.56 

$  5,353,489.90 

National  .  .  . . 

.  1,778,823.56 

1,837,459.82 

Classified  .  . . 

.  2,075,478.87 

1,938,678.48 

Total  . 

.$  9,839,198.99 

$  9,129,628.20 

%  . 

77.8 

76.7 

CIRCULATION 

City  . 

.$  1,750,787.72 

$  1,735,441.74 

Country . 

.  1,008,265.16 

1,006,617.51 

Total  . 

.$  2,759,052.88 

$  2,742,059.25 

%  . 

21.8 

23.0 

Ml  SC.  INCOME  $  45,214.95 

$  34,538.50 

%  . 

0.4 

0.3 

Total  Income. 

.$12,643,466.82 

$11,906,225.95 

EXPENSES 

Editorial  . $  1,229,470.58 

$  1,168,530.90 

%  .  9.7 

9.8 

Advertising  ..$  603,933.88 

587,065.81 

%  .  4.8 

4.9 

Mechanical  1,830,208.97 

1,726,251.32 

%  .  14.5 

14.5 

Newsprint  &  Ini  3,732,710.95 

3,607,482.70 

%  .  29.5 

30.3 

Total  Direct  $  7.396.324.38  $  7.089.330.73 


%  . 

58.5 

59.5 

Building  . 

%  . 

192,526.03 

1.5 

189,304.72 

1.6 

Circulation 

%  . 

1,086,318.47 

8.6 

1,046,775.90 

8.8 

Administrative 

%  . 

970,428.66 

7.7 

885,974.48 

7.5 

Total  Indirect  $ 

2,249,273.16 

$  2,122,055.10 

%  . 

17.8 

17.9 

DEDUCTIONS 
Supplements  .  . 
Bad  Debts  .  . . . 
Depreciation. . 

110,461.05 

48,559.36 

224,767.38 

104,138.00 

35.971.64 

220,392.42 

Total  . 

$' 

383,787.79 

$  360,502.06 

%  . 

3.0 

3.0 

Total 

Expense 

%  . 

$10,029,385.33 

79.3 

$  9.571.887.89 
80.4 

Net  Income 

$  2,614,081.49 

$  2,334,338.06 

»/.  . 

20.7 

19.6 

Average  Net  Paid 

Circulation  . . .  242,860.00  242,000.00 

Salaries . 

Features  .... 
Wire  Service. 
Expense . 

.$ 

700.022.38 

128,328.16 

127,051.60 

194,727.07 

$  671,599.76 

121,260.63 
117,462.57 
181,268.25 

Total  . 

$ 

1,150.129.21 

$  1,091,591.21 

%  . 

9.1 

9.2 

ARTS  &  PHOTO 

Salaries . 

Expense . 

$ 

61,615.72 

17,725.65 

$  59,772.81 

17,166.88 

Total  . 

.$ 

79,341.37 

$  76,939.68 

%  .  0.6  0.6 


1962 

1961 

Total 

Editorial 

1,229,470.56 

1,168,530.90 

%  . 

9.7 

9.8 

Columns  of 

Reading  Matter 

77,336 

76,362 

Cost  per 

Column . $ 

14.87 

$ 

14.29 

Editorial — 

Man  Hours  .... 

211,870 

204,444 

Man  Hours  per 

Page  . 

21.92 

21.41 

Premium  Hours 

2,095 

1,097 

Average  Monthly 

Salary — Edit.  $ 

543.05 

529.16 

Average  Monthly 

Salary — Art  ..$ 

513.46 

498.11 

LOCAL  ADVERTISING 

Salaries  . $ 

248,795.17 

248,705.50 

Expense . 

39,011.65 

36,643.10 

Total  . $ 

287,806.82 

285,348.60 

%  . 

2.4 

Columns  of  Local 

Advertising  .  . . 

90,240 

81,216 

Income  per 

Column  .  . .  .$ 

66.32 

65.92 

Selling  Cost 

per  Column .  .  $ 

3.19 

3.51 

Local  Adv. — 

Man  Hours  .... 

81,300 

81,542 

Man  Hours  per 

Page  . 

7.21 

8.03 

Average  Monthly 

Salary  . $ 

499.59 

493.50 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

Salaries  . $ 

43,750.00 

42,875.00 

Expense  . 

94,880.12 

88,733.32 

Total  . $ 

138,630.12 

131.608.32 

u  . 

Columns  of 

National 

Advertising  . . . 

18,260 

18,896 

Income  per 

Column  .  . .  .$ 

97.42 

97.25 

Selling  Cost 

per  Column.  $ 

7.59 

6.96 

National  Adv.— 

Man  Hours  .  . . 

15,120 

15,120 

Man  Hours  per 

Page  . 

6.62 

6.40 

Average  Monthly 

Salary  . $ 

520.83 

510.42 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Salaries  . $ 

136,489.93 

136,142.19 

Expense  . 

41,002.01 

33,986.70 

Total  . $ 

177,491.94 

170,128.89 

%  . 

1.4 

Columns  of 

Classified 

Advertising  . . . 

33,748 

317.46 

Income  per 

Column . $ 

61.50 

61.07 

Selling  Cost 

per  Column .  $ 

5.26 

5.36 

Classified  Adv. — 

Man  Hours  ... 

63,852 

64,748 

Man  Hours  per 

Page  . 

15.13 

16.57 

Average  Monthly 

Salary  . $ 

355.44 

354.54 

Total 

Advertising  $ 

603,933.88 

587,065.81 

%  . 

4.8 

4.9 

(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Your  Ad  /n  The 
British  Museum? 


If  your  ad  appeared  March  5  in  The 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  it’s  now  displayed 
in  the  British  Museum! 

Why?  Because  newspaper  history  was 
made  on  that  date  ...  it  marked  the  first 
regular  edition  of  a  daily  newspaper  in 
which  all  news  copy  and  classified  was 
produced  by  a  comouter  program,  developed 
by  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  after 
several  years’  research.  On  that  day,  every 
line  of  type  was  justified  and  hyphenated  by 
computer. 

'The  British  Museum  read  about  it  in  a 
London  newspaper  and  asked  for  a  copy  for 


their  U.  S.  Collection. 


This  modern  progressive  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  system  is  but  a  reflection  of  space- 
age  Oklahoma  itself,  in  *1116  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan -Oklahoma  City  Times  —  delivered 
market  —  the  30th  newspaper  in  the  U.  S. 

For  a  facts  kit  on  computar 
typasatting,  w  r  a  t  a  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.,  Oklahoma  City 
I.  Okla. 


CIRCULATION 
DAILY:  296.362 
SUNDAY:  272,606 

ABC- 12  mos.  ending  9'30’62 


a  WKY  TV 
a  WKY  RADIO 
a  AAISTLETOE  EXPRESS 
a  THE  FARMER  STOCKMAN 
•  KTVT— FT.  WORTH-OALLAS 
a  WTVT— TAMPA-ST.  PETERSBURG 


1962 


1961 


1962 


1961 


Departmental  Costs 

{Continued  from  page  16) 
1962  I 

COMPOSING  ROOM 


Wages  . $ 

Expense  . 

1. 004, 241. 21 
40.569.58 

$ 

942.301.38 

39,086.67 

Total  .  $ 

1,044,810.79 

$ 

981,388.05 

•/. 

Published  Pages 

8.3 

8.3 

27.448 

26.006 

Composing  Cost 

per  Page  ...  $ 

38.06 

$ 

37.74 

Make  Over 

Pages  . 

22,741 

22.006 

Composing  Room 

— Man  Hours 

278.132 

263.744 

Man  Hours 

per  Page  .... 

10.13 

10.14 

Premium  Hours 

1,776 

1.372 

Average  Monthly 

Wage  . $  574.84 

ENGRAVING  ROOM 

$ 

568.68 

Expense*  ...  $ 

83,092.25 

$ 

76.359.65 

% 

0.6 

0.6 

Engravings — 

Square  Inches 

949,170 

871,766 

Cost  per  Inch  $  .0875 

*  Separata  Company 

$ 

.0875 

STEREO  ROOM 

Wages  . $ 

229,090.92 

$ 

234,691.81 

Expense  . 

53,223.51 

48,803.90 

Total  . $ 

%  . 

282,314.43 

$ 

283,495.71 

2.4 

Number  of 

Mats  Used  .... 

52,781 

51,385 

Number  of 

Plates  Cast  .  . . 

108,079 

105,917 

Cost  per  Plate  $ 

2.61 

$ 

2.68 

Stereo  Room — 

Man  Hours 

65,189 

65,112 

Man  Hours 

per  Plate 

.60 

.61 

Premium  Hours 

1,138.5 

1,051 

Average  Monthly 

Wage  .  $ 

577.05 

$ 

575.22 

PRESS  ROOM 

Wages  . $ 

293,462.45 

$ 

277,141.52 

Expense  . 

46.779.05 

39,616.39 

Total  $ 

340,241.50 

$ 

316,757.91 

%  . 

2.8 

2.6 

Press  Room — 

Man  Hours 

92,542 

89,386 

•  Man  Hours  per 

1000  Circ. 

1.04 

I.OI 

Premium  Hours 

1,396 

1,438 

Average  Monthly 


Wage  . $ 

MECHANICAL 

578.82 

$ 

577.38 

MISC . $ 

79,750.00 

$ 

68,250.00 

%  . 

0.6 

0.6 

Total 

Mechanical  $ 

%  . 

1,830,208.97 

14.5 

$ 

1,726,251.32 

14.5 

NEWSPRINT  &  INK 

Newsprint  Used  $  3,662,510.10 

$  3,537,131.59 

Ink  Used  . 

70,200.85 

70,351.11 

Total  . $  3,732,710.95 

$  3,607,482.70 

%  . 

29.5 

30.3 

Tons  of  Newsprint 

Used  . 

26,816 

25,910.7 

Cost  per  Ton  $ 
Pounds  of  Ink 

136.58 

$ 

136.55 

Used — Black 

887,025 

839,430 

Cost  per  100 

Lbs.  . $ 

5.75 

$ 

5.75 

— Color  . 

69,149 

81,377 

Average  Cost 

per  1 00  Lbs.  .  $ 

27.62 

$ 

27.19 

BUILDING 

Wages  . $ 

81,939.08 

$ 

82,777.71 

Expense  . 

110,586.95 

106,527.01 

Total  . .  $ 

192,526.03 

$ 

189,304.72 

%  . 

1.5 

1.6 

MAIL  ROOM 

Wages — 

Regular  . . .  .$ 

173,325.25 

$ 

168,176.67 

Extras  . 

34,741.45 

31,016.08 

Expense  . 

21,947.99 

19.827.77 

Total  . $ 

230,014.69 

$ 

219,020.52 

%  . 

1.9 

1.9 

Mail  Room — 

Man  Hours*  . . 

91,250 

88,434 

Man  Hours  per 

1000  Circ. 

1.03 

1.0 

Premium  Hours 
Average  Monthly 

1,045 

647 

Wage  .  $ 

498.06 

$ 

484.66 

*  Includes  Extras 

CIRCULATION 

Salaries  $ 

318,146.75 

$ 

306,623.11 

Expense  . 

102,642.07 

87,483.79 

Total  . $ 

420,788.82 

% 

394,106.90 

%  .  3.3  3.3 


Circulation — 


Man  Hours  .  . . 

101,020 

99,432 

Man  Hours  per 

1000  Circ. 

1.14 

1.12 

Average  Monthly 

Salary  . $ 

480.58 

$ 

472.45 

DELIVERY  . $ 

435,514.96 

$ 

433,648.48 

%  . 

3.4 

3.6 

Delivery  Cost  per 

1000  Circ.  $ 

4.91 

$ 

4.92 

Total 

Circulation  $ 

1,086,318.47 

$ 

1,046,775.90 

%  . 

8.6 

8.8 

Annual  Income 

per  100  . $ 

1,136.07 

$ 

1,132.28 

Annual  Expense 

per  100  . $ 

447.30 

$ 

422.20 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Salaries  . $ 

220,199.03 

$ 

222,824.73 

Expense  . 

47,496.52 

45,627.37 

Total  . $ 

267,695.55 

$ 

268,452.10 

%  . 

2.1 

2.3 

Business  Office— 

Man  Hours  .  . . 

87,598 

84,330 

Man  Hours  per 

1000  Circ.  .  . 

.99 

.96 

Premium  Hours 

559 

475 

Average  Monthly 

Salary  . $ 

458,75 

$ 

460.30 

EXECUTIVE 

OFFICE  . ( 

217,500.00 

$ 

218,750.00 

%  . 

1.7 

1.8 

GENERAL— UNALLOCATED 

Legal — Audit  $ 

41,336.50 

$ 

33,225.10 

Taxes  . 

182,119.72 

161,716.07 

Insurance  .... 

74,738.04 

74,166.11 

Expense  . 

187,038.85 

129,665.10 

Total  . $ 

485,233.11 

$ 

398,772.38 

%  . 

3.9 

3.4 

Total  Admin- 

istrative  $ 

970,428.66 

$ 

885,974.48 

%  . 

7.7 

7.5 

Income  per 

Single  Copy  . 

.1426 

$ 

.1347 

Expense  per 

Single  Copy  .  .$ 

.1131 

$ 

.1083 

Total  Salaries  & 

Wages  . $  3.773,319.34 

$  3,643,398.27 

%  . 

29.8 

30.6 

Cowles  Tells  Gains  Made  In  San  Juan 


Process  of  the  San  Juan 
Star,  founded  about  three  years 
aj;^  as  an  English-langruage 
daily  for  Puerto  Rico,  is  told 
in  the  annual  report  of  Cowles 
Magazines  and  Broadcasting 
Inc. 

Gardner  Cowles,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  stated 
that  revenue  of  the  Star  was  up 
38%,  1962  vs.  1961,  with  adver¬ 
tising  linage  up  20%  and  circu¬ 
lation  up  38%,  three-fourths  of 
the  over-20,000  copies  being 
delivered  to  homes. 

An  additional  eight-page  press 
unit  was  purchased  last  year 
and  construction  has  been 
started  on  a  building  to  house 
Starpress  Inc.,  a  commercial 
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printing  and  engraving  subsidi¬ 
ary.  The  company  owns  the 
buildings  which  house  the  sub¬ 
scription,  radio,  television,  thea¬ 
tre  and  newspaper  operations. 

Dollar  figures  on  the  San  Juan 
Star  were  not  included  in  the 
consolidated  statement  of  CMBI 
which  showed  g^ross  income  of 
$118.5  million  and  earnings  from 
operations  of  $3,447  million.  The 
principal  contributors  to  the 
company’s  income  were  Look  and 
Family  Circle.  The  company 
owns  a  newsletter,  three  broad¬ 
casting  stations,  an  encyclopedia 
publishing  firm  and  several  pub¬ 
lication  sales  subsidiaries. 

The  San  Juan  Star  and  the 


Gainesville  (Fla.)  Daily  Sun, 
acquired  a  few  months  ago,  are 
the  only  newspaper  properties 
in  CMBI. 

According  to  a  footnote  on 
the  financial  statement,  invest¬ 
ments  in  subsidiaries  not  con¬ 
solidated  exceeded  the  company’s 
equity  in  their  net  assets  by 
$586,500,  substantially  all  of 
which  resulted  from  losses  in¬ 
curred  by  Star  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration  in  the  publication  of 
the  San  Juan  Star. 

The  company’s  share  of  the 
loss  of  the  Star  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Oct.  31,  1962 

amounted  to  $18,190.  The  news¬ 
paper  was  considered  to  have 
been  in  the  development  stage. 


Wins  11  Prizes 

Bilungs,  Mont. 

The  Billings  Gazette  women’s 
editor,  Kathryn  Wright,  swept 
the  field  with  11  firsts  in  the 
annual  writing  contest  of  the 
Montana  Press  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Helen  Clark,  Butte,  free¬ 
lance  writer,  had  nine  firsts ; 
Pat  Gudmundson,  Miles  City 
Star  society  editor,  two  firsts, 
and  Irene  Noblett,  Billings  Ga¬ 
zette  correspondent,  one  first. 

• 

Presidents  on  Cover 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Using  front  page  art  to  show 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Eisen¬ 
hower  as  they  visited  the  desert 
area  of  Palm  Springs,  the  Desert 
Sun  issued  a  48-page  tabloid 
Desert  Empire  Progress  edition. 
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Anniversary  of  an  invention 

40  years  ago,  TIME  was  invented  to  bring  intelligent  men  and  women 
a  clear  and  organized  report  on  each  week’s  news— to  tell  that  story 
fully,  to  tell  it  accurately,  to  tell  it  well.  Today,  TIME  is  read  and  relied 
upon  by  more  than  2,750,000  families  in  the  U.S.  and  by  another 
675,000  families  in  more  than  150  countries  throughout  the  free 
world.  A  weekly  meeting  place  of  informed  minds.  A  weekly  market 
place  for  America’s  foremost  industrial  and  consumer  advertisers. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS; 

Uncommon  Courtesy 
Common  To  Editors 

By  Robert  B.  Melntyre 


After  a  year  of  spending 
three  or  four  days  a  month  visit¬ 
ing  editors  in  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  Robert  E.  Finucane,  a 
member  of  Sun  Oil  Company’s 
public  relations  department,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  “Un¬ 
common  courtesy  is  a  common 
virtue  among  most  men  and 
women  in  key  news  room  posi¬ 
tions.” 

Mr.  Finucane  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  that  in  the 
past  year  he  has  made  personal 
contacts  at  30  dailies,  20  week¬ 
lies,  plus  the  wire  services.  He 
made  the  visits,  he  smiled,  “un¬ 
armed  —  no  press  release;  no 
problem.” 

Surprised 

“The  friendliness  of  editors 
toward  strangers,  even  public 
relations  men,  came  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  me  even  though,  or  per¬ 
haps  because,  I  was  a  city  edi¬ 
tor  myself  just  a  couple  of  years 
ago,”  Mr.  Finucane  said.  “Sure, 
I  had  always  been  courteous 
with  strangers  who  came  to  the 
desk  but  hadn’t  I  been  the  ex¬ 
ception?  I  know  now  I  wasn’t.” 

Asked  what  paper  he  had  been 
city  editor  of,  Mr.  Finucane  ex¬ 
plained  that  from  1945  until 
1961  he  worked  for  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times  (now  the  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times). 

“Fresh  from  five  years  in  the 
Air  Force,”  he  recalled,  “I 
started  as  a  green  reporter  and 
then  progressed  through  the 
usual  cityside  beats  until  I  was 
named  sports  editor  in  1951. 
Eight  years  later  I  was  made 
city  editor,  a  post  I  held  until 
two  years  ago  when  I  joined 
Sun  Oil.” 

Mr.  Finucane,  whose  title  at 
Sun  Oil  is  coordinator  of  mass 
communications,  a  title  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  being  “an  occupa¬ 
tional  hazard,”  explained  that 
his  job,  generally  speaking,  is 
press  relations. 

Post-Deadline  Visits 

He  said  that  in  visiting  edi¬ 
tors  he’s  careful  to  time  his 
visits  for  post-deadline  hours. 

“In  the  case  of  a  daily,  I  never 
attempt  to  talk  with  an  editor 
until  after  noon.  In  the  case  of 
a  weekly,  Friday  seems  to  be  the 
day  these  editors  are  the  most 
relaxed,”  Mr.  Finucane  said. 

“On  a  few  occasions,  I  have 
had  a  particular  piece  of  busi¬ 


ness  to  discuss  with  an  editor. 
In  these  instances,  I  call  and 
ask  for  an  appointment  at  his 
convenience  and  specify  the 
length  of  time  my  business  will 
take.  Never  do  I  overstay  the 
time  specified  even  though  the 
editor  may  appear  to  be  under 
no  immediate  pressure  and  en¬ 
joying  the  conversation. 

“It’s  better,”  he  emphasized, 
“for  the  PR  man  to  make  the 
break  than  to  wait  for  the  edi¬ 
tor  to  swivel  back  to  the  desk 
as  a  hint  that  he’s  got  other 
work  to  do.” 

Casual  Visits 

According  to  Mr.  Finucane, 
the  casual  visit,  made  without 
an  appointment,  must  be  a  short 
one.  The  editor  may  be  delighted 
for  an  opportunity  to  chat  per¬ 
sonally  with  a  PR  contact,  he 
said,  but  he’s  still  a  man  with 
just  so  many  hours  in  which  to 
get  his  job  done. 

Mr.  Finucane’s  formula  is 
simple:  He  introduces  himself, 
explains  that  he  stands  ready 
to  help  the  editor  when  called 
upon,  spells  out  the  areas  of 
Sun  Oil  in  which  he  can  be 
helpful.  Then  he  plays  it  by  ear 
from  there  on. 

“If  the  editor  wants  to  talk 
for  a  few  minutes,  talk ;  if  it  ap¬ 
pears  he’d  prefer  to  see  me  an¬ 
other  day,  I  come  back  another 
day,”  he  advised. 

“Repeat  visits  are  simple.  I 
simply  say  I’m  out  ‘making  my 
rounds  and  dropped  by  to  see  if 
there’s  anything  you  need  from 
us.’  This  practice  keeps  your 
face  easy  to  place  and  your 
presence  in  the  news  room  more 
commonplace  than  extra-ordi¬ 
nary.” 

Cites  Examples 

Mr.  Finucane  went  on  to  cite 
examples  of  his  formula  in  op¬ 
eration. 

He  said  that  Clyde  Leib,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Trentonian,  was  looking 
for  copy  to  fill  a  special  fuel 
heat  supplement  the  day  he 
called  at  the  office. 

“It  was  one  time  I  seriously 
questioned  my  practice  of  trav¬ 
eling  without  a  Sun  Oil  news 
folder,”  Mr.  Finucane  smiled. 

On  another  occasion,  he  was 
talking  about  an  unrelated  sub¬ 
ject  to  Ken  Rhone,  editor  of  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit.  Mr. 
Rhone  asked  Mr.  Finucane  if  he 


could  provide  some  shots  of  oil 
drilling  operations  for  use  in 
a  feature  story  he  had  in  mind. 

“I  didn’t  have  them  with  me, 
of  course,”  Mr.  Finucane  said, 
“but  I  saw  to  it  that  he  got  the 
shots  he  wanted.” 

Mr.  Finucane  pointed  out  that 
the  news  room  of  fiction  is  a 
noisy,  disorganized  area  peopled 
by  wild-eyed  men  and  women 
racing  crazily  through  clouds  of 
cigaret  smoke. 

“The  real  thing  is  far  from 
this  image,”  he  said.  “I’ve  been 
in  finance  company  offices  where 
there’s  been  more  confusion.” 

Don’t  Fear  Editor 

Mr.  Finucane  went  on  to  note 
that  he’s  learned  that  the  PR 
man  need  not  fear  the  editor. 

“In  most  cases,”  he  said,  “the 
news  room  visitor  will  be 
amazed  by  the  courtesy  ex¬ 
tended.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  editors  like  people  and  have 
an  interest  in  people.  If  they 
didn’t  they  wouldn’t  be  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

“Another  reason  may  be  the 
increasing  importance  of  the 
PR  man’s  role  as  a  middleman 
between  newspapers  and  the 
company  which  employs  him. 
More  and  more  often  it  is  the 
PR  man  who  is  called  upon  to 
funnel  details  of  emergencies  — 
fires,  collisions,  deaths,  etc.  — 
to  the  papers,  so  it  shouldn’t  be 
considered  unusual  for  the  edi¬ 
tor  to  want  to  meet  the  PR  man 
face  to  face,”  he  explained. 

Elnjovs  Visits 

Mr.  Finucane  said  he’d  be  less 
than  frank  to  say  that  he  con¬ 
siders  the  days  spent  making 
and  renewing  contacts  with  the 
press  just  like  other  working 
days  of  the  week. 

“To  be  perfectly  honest,  I  en¬ 
joy  every  minute  of  it,”  he  said. 
“I  had  only  been  in  two  or  three 
other  news  rooms  during  the  15 
years  I  worked  in  Chester.  So 
to  be  able  to  get  around,  even 
at  this  late  date,  and  see  dozens 
of  other  newspaper  operations 
at  close  range  comes  definitely 
under  the  heading  of  adventure 
for  me. 

“Most  editors  I’ve  met  com¬ 
plain  that  the  nature  of  their 
work  doesn’t  allow  them  time  in 
which  to  make  the  outside  con¬ 
tacts  they’d  like;  the  sort  of 
contacts  they  insist  their  report¬ 
ers  have.  What  could  be  more 
convenient  than  for  the  contact 
—  in  this  case  the  PR  man  — 
to  come  to  the  editor?” 

Passes  Along  News 

Mr.  Finucane  said  that  in  the 
course  of  his  visits  he’s  discov¬ 
ered  that  most  deskmen  rarely 
get  the  chance  to  visit  other 
news  rooms  and  that  in  the  case 
where  a  hometown  boy  has  gone 
to  work  on  the  hometown  paper 


Robert  E.  Finucane 


and  stayed  there  it’s  possible 
he’s  never  been  in  another  news 
room  in  his  life. 

“Groing  from  one  news  room  to 
another,”  he  said,  “I  found  that 
deskmen  have  a  great  interest 
in  what  their  colleagues  in 
neighboring  towns  are  doing. 
Who  has  moved  to  another  pa¬ 
per?  Who  has  been  given  a  new 
assignment?  etc. 

l.4>ok  for  News 

“After  I  had  made  a  couple 
of  complete  circuits  of  my  con¬ 
tacts,”  Mr.  Finucane  continued, 
“I  noticed  they  were  sort  of  look¬ 
ing  to  me  to  bring  them  news  of 
editors  and  deskmen  in  neigh¬ 
boring  communities.  That  gave 
me  the  idea  of  composing  a  col¬ 
umn  of  such  news  items,  setting 
it  in  type,  pulling  about  100 
proofs  and  mailing  them  out  to 
my  contacts.” 

Mr.  Finucane  said  that  the 
first  edition  of  his  poor  man’s 
E&P  was  distributed  last  fall; 
the  second,  and  most  recent,  last 
January.  He  added  that  he  plans 
to  publish  the  newsletter-type 
of  publication  quarterly. 

“Reaction  from  deskmen  has 
been  most  favorable,”  Mr.  Finu¬ 
cane  said.  “Editors  are  now 
writing  letters  to  me  —  and 
that’s  a  real  switch!” 

• 

Prize  Pics  with  Army 

Milwaukee 

James  L.  Stanfield,  25,  staff 
photographer  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  and  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  has  won  seven  awards 
in  the  military  category  of  the 
“Pictures  of  the  Year”  contest 
sponsored  by  the  National  Press 
Photographers’  Association,  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia.  The 
photographs  were  taken  while 
Stanfield  was  on  duty  with  the 
32nd  Division  at  Ft.  Lewis, 
Wash. 
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Tender 

Leaf 


KLISCHOGRAPH 
MAKES  THE 


A  livelier,  more  readable  paper  — with  more  pictures  (including  spot  news),  with  ROP 
color,  or  with  both;  the  fastest,  easiest,  highest  quality,  most  economical  engraving... 
these  are  some  of  the  differences  that  make  Klischograph  engraving  machines  the  most 
profitable  investment  for  dailies  and  weeklies  today.  ■  Crisp,  sharp  black  and  white  plates 
produced  on  any  type  of  material  same  size,  enlarged  or  reduced -all  in  minutes  from  copy 


-  —  directly  to  metal— can  be  used  for  direct  printing  or  matted.  ■  For  ROP  color,  the  Vario-Klisch* 

illlBlBbDtlMl*  L  ograph  provides  a  complete  in-plant  color  service,  separating,  engraving,  correcting,  removing 
”11  I  1 1  I  w  W  fciundercolor,  screening  — faster  and  better  than  any  other  method 
—  in  minutes  to  three  hours.  ■  Over  200  daily  and  weekly  papers  use  Klischograph -and  use  more 
pictures,  more  color,  with  better  reproduction,  at  lower  cost.  ■  We  will  gladly  demonstrate  on 
your  copy  and  survey  your  requirements  —  no  obligation. 

United  States  sales  and  service  agents  .  80  VARICK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.Y. 


In 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
IN  MERRIMACK  VALLEY,  MASS 


You  may  never  see  any  of  the  products  that  Western 
Electric’s  Merrimack  Valley  Works  turns  out.  Yet,  you 
use  them  every  time  you  make  a  telephone  call. 

At  our  plant  in  North  Andover,  more  than  10,000  men 
and  women  use  their  various  skills  to  produce  microwave 
radio  relays,  telephone  repeaters  and  other  dependable 
carrier  and  transmission  equipment  needed  by  the  New 
England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
20  other  Bell  telephone  companies  across  America. 

Last  year,  paychecks  totalling  $60,000,000  were  paid 


to  Western  Electric’s  Merrimack  Valley  employees,  most 
of  which  was  spent  locally.  More  than  2,000  Massachu¬ 
setts  business  firms  benefited  from  the  goods  and  services 
Western  Electric  purchased  in  doing  its  job  as  manufac¬ 
turing  and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System.  In  addition, 
our  state,  county  and  city  taxes  amounted  to  millions  of 
dollars.  As  we  help  provide  the  nation  with  the  finest  tele¬ 
phone  services,  we  are  also  able  to  make  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  local  economies  in  the  cities  where  we 
work  throughout  the  nation. 


A  Major  Product  of  the  Merrimack  Valley  Works  is  T-1  Carrier  equipment, 
which  allows  many  telephone  calls  to  be  transmitted  simultaneously... 
another  result  of  Western  Electric— Bell  Laboratories  teamwork.  A  branch 
of  Bell  Labs  atW.E.’s  North  Andover  plant  enables  Western  Electric  engi¬ 
neers  to  work  closely  with  members  of  the  research  and  development 
organization  of  the  Bell  System.  W.E.  Planning  Engineer  Jerry  Surette 
(left)  and  Ralph  Powell,  a  Bell  Labs  Senior  Aide,  work  on  the  redesign 
of  a  decoding  board,  an  essential  part  of  the  new  T-1  Carrier  unit. 


“Electronics  and  Communications  have  played  a 
major  role  in  the  economic  growth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,”  comments  Raymond  V.  McNamara, 
Haverhill  Gazette  Publisher.  “Western  Electric’s 
Merrimack  Valley  Works  is  an  excellent  example 
of  this.  And,  W.E.  people  have  made  important 
contributions  to  the  area  through  their  active 
participation  in  community  and  civic  affairs.” 


Over  $140  Million  was  spent  by  Western  Electric  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  suppliers  during  1962.  One  such  company.  Pace  Industrial 
Corp.  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  is  operated  entirely  by 
handicapped  people.  The  firm  produces  a  device  used  to  prevent 
overloading  in  carrier  switching  equipment.  Below,  President 
Dorothy  Pace  and  W.E.  Buyer  Les  Currier  (left),  look  on  as  Frank 
Jolley,  a  Pace  employee,  connects  the  leads  on  one  of  these  units. 


1962  Safety  Fair  was  held  at  the  Merrimack  Valley 
Works  last  July  as  part  of  Western  Electric’s  continu¬ 
ing,  company-wide  safety  program.  Smokey  the  Bear 
(portrayed  by  a  W.E.  employee),  and  many  other  ex¬ 
hibits  and  demonstrations  on  off-the-job  safety,  were 
visited  by  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  from 
North  Andover  and  the  surrounding  area.  The  fair  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  Massachusetts  Safety  Month. 


Western  Electric  MANUFACTURING  AND  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


•  >■ 
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IRS  Seizes 
Fike’s  Paper 
In  California 


Wilmington,  Calif. 

The  Wilmington  Presg-Jour- 
nnl,  dating!:  back  to  1864  as  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  Southern 
California,  and  its  sister  publi¬ 
cation,  the  Harbor  Mail,  were 
seized  and  suspended  April  4  by 
the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Serv'- 
ice  for  failure  to  pay  withhold¬ 
ing  taxes. 

President-Publisher  Edward 
L.  Pike  said  negotiations  were 
near  completion  for  sale  of  the 
papers  to  enable  full  payment  of 
the  taxes.  He  said  that  a  stay  of 
only  one  day  probably  would 
have  solved  his  dilemma,  but 
IRS  officials  refused. 

Five  federal  agents  entered 
the  newspaper  plant  at  616 
Avalon  Blvd.,  and  when  Mr.  Fike 
could  not  produce  a  check  for 
full  payment  of  the  taxes,  they 
told  the  23  employes  to  take 
their  personal  belongings  from 
the  premises. 

Mr.  Fike  said  the  seizure  came 
on  publication  day  of  the  32-page 
semi-weekly,  yet  his  pressmen 
were  not  permitted  to  start  the 
press  run  and  gain  publication 
of  an  edition  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  revenue. 

Mr.  Fike  bought  the  daily  in 
1959,  which  at  that  time  was  in 
competition  with  a  controlled 
circulation  shopper,  the  Harbor 
Mail.  From  a  background  of  17 
years  of  newspapering  in  Ohio, 
North  Carolina  and  Montana, 
Mr.  Fike  gambled  that  he  could 
restore  the  Press-Journal  to  a 
profitable  standing  and  over¬ 
come  his  weekly  competition.  He 
was  able  to  buy  out  the  Harbor 
Mail  in  1960  but  could  not  print 
the  combined  papers  on  his  8- 
page  Duplex  press,  so  he  printed 
them  in  a  commercial  plant  until 
he  could  buy  and  install  a  32- 
page  press. 

Went  to  Semi-Weekly 

Despite  investing  some  $60,- 
000,  production  costs  kept 
mounting  and  Mr.  Fike  had 
difficulty  making  payroll, 'mort¬ 
gage  and  tax  payments.  He  sus¬ 
pended  the  daily  last  August 
and  published  the  combined 
Press-Journal  and  Harbor  Mail 
as  a  twice  weekly.  The  original 
gross  revenue  of  $150,000  yearly 
had  doubled  to  $300,000,  he  said. 

As  his  economic  status  began 
improving  this  year,  Mr.  Fike 
began  making  payments  on  the 
taxes  and  during  March,  he  said, 
he  paid  $1300  to  the  Los  Angeles 
IRS  office,  as  directed.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  confusion  in 


ON  THE  DOTTED  LINE — Fifty  years  ago  (says  the  plaque)  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.  took  out  the  6rst  group  policy  written  by  Travelers 
Insurance  Co.,  covering  1,500  employes  for  $1,157,000.  Accepting  the 
anniversary  token,  J.  A.  Keller,  left,  president  of  Mergenthaler,  told 
William  N.  Seery,  right,  of  Travelers,  the  amount  of  insurance  in  force 
under  the  program  has  increased  12-fold  since  1913. 


the  ensuing  suspension,  since 
Mr.  Fike  said  the  agents  were 
from  a  nearby  Torrance  IRS 
office  and  professed  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  payments  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Feeling  that  his  only  recourse 
to  meet  all  the  obligations  was 
to  sell  the  papers,  Mr.  Fike  said 
he  entered  negotiations  for  sale 
to  a  Los  Angeles  printing  com¬ 
pany,  with  an  option  due  to 
expire  April  25. 

District  Director  R.  A.  Riddell 
of  IRS  said  assets  of  the  news¬ 
paper  would  be  converted  into 
cash  to  satisfy  the  tax  liens. 

Since  Mr.  Fike  operated  under 
two  corporations  and  had  kept 
up  tax  payments  on  the  one  con¬ 
trolling  the  Harbor  Mail,  he 
missed  only  one  edition  before 
resuming  publication  of  a  weekly 
of  30,0(W  circulation,  with  24 
pages  the  first  week. 

The  revived  Harbor  Mail  is 
being  printed  in  Torrance.  New 
editorial  quarters  were  acquired 
in  Wilmington. 

• 

Fa&hion  Editor 
For  Supplement 

Alice  Thompson,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Poise,  the  forthcoming 
Sunday  supplement,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Fay 
O’Neill  Beneduce  as  fashion 
editor. 

Prior  to  joining  Poise,  “the 
magazine  for  young  juniors,” 
which  will  begin  appearing 
Aug.  25,  Mrs.  Beneduce  was 
merchandising  director  of  In¬ 
genue  magazine. 


New  Dictating  Units 
Cut  Costs  at  Paper 

A  savings  of  $3,167.26  was 
reported  by  George  L.  Quinn, 
purchasing  agent  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star-Tribune, 
after  replacing  individual  dic¬ 
tating  equipment  with  telephone 
dictators  and  centralized  tran¬ 
scribers  in  the  advertising  and 
circulation  departments. 

Previously  each  man  had  his 
own  dictating  unit  and  it  took 
five  girls  to  operate  a  tran¬ 
scribing  machine.  With  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  new  equipment 
only  two  or  three  girls  were 
needed  to  operate  the  tran¬ 
scribing  unit.  This  resulted  in 
savings  in  secretarial  and  sten¬ 
ographic  help. 

The  new  equipment  is  flexible. 
New  stations  can  be  added  with¬ 
out  difficulty  for  $90  plus  instal¬ 
lation  as  compared  to  the  $417.91 
necessary  to  purchase  a  new 
dictating  machine  under  the  old 
system,  Mr.  Quinn  reported  to 
the  Newspaper  Purchasing 
Agents  Association. 

• 

Pioneers  Reunion 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Nearly  400  oldtime  residents 
from  all  parts  of  the  state 
turned  out  here  April  6  for  the 
Arizona  Republic's  39th  annual 
Pioneers  Reunion.  The  program 
included  entertainment,  a  bar¬ 
becue  luncheon  and  a  Western 
dance.  The  reunion  is  conducted 
each  year  for  those  who  either 
came  to  Arizona  or  were  bom 
in  the  state  prior  to  1891. 


Paper  Published 
120  Miles  from 
Home  After  Fire 

Roswell,  N,  M. 

Fire  heavily  damaged  the 
plant  of  the  Roswell  Daily 
Record  the  morning  of  April  7. 
Loss  was  estimated  to  be  from 
$25,000  to  $100,000. 

The  blaze  started  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Most  of  the  dam¬ 
age  was  in  a  partition  between 
the  composing  room  and  the 
mail  room.  Mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  was  showered  with  soot, 
ashes  and  melting  tar  from  the 
roof.  A  few  rolls  of  newsprint 
were  damaged  by  water. 

The  fire  was  first  reported  at 
9:34  a.m.  Sunday.  The  alarm 
was  turned  in  by  Walter  Her¬ 
nandez,  Record  route  boy,  who 
attempted  to  fight  the  blaze 
alone,  before  he  was  overcome 
by  smoke  inhalation. 

The  Record’s  entire  stock  of 
spare  parts  for  equipment  was 
damaged  or  destroyed.  There 
was  some  water  damage  to  the 
press,  which  will  be  dismantled 
and  cleaned. 

Tar  had  dripped  from  the 
roof  and  spott^  up  Monday 
pages  which  had  been  made  up 
in  advance  for  grocery  and 
other  ads.  These  were  cleaned 
and  power  was  piped  into  a 
roller  so  that  the  mats  could  be 
transported  to  Hobbs,  N.  M., 
120  miles  away. 

The  Record  will  be  published 
in  the  Hobbs  News-Sun  plant 
until  home  equipment  can  be 
put  back  into  operation. 

• 

Scholarship  Fund 
Honors  Boh  Cordon 

Columbus,  Ind. 

Establishment  of  a  Bob  Gor¬ 
don  Scholarship  Fund  by  friends 
of  the  late  editor  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Columbus  Eve¬ 
ning  Republican. 

Robert  E.  Gordon  died  Jan.  6, 
1962.  He  was  in  his  17th  year 
as  editor  of  the  Evening  Repub¬ 
lican. 

Scholarship  preference  will  be 
given  to  male  students,  residents 
of  the  Republican  trading  area 
and  to  applicants  showing 
financial  need. 

Applications  may  be  made  by 
writing  to  Ned  Bradley,  Eve¬ 
ning  Republican,  Columbus, 
Indiana. 

• 

Merger  in  England 

Birmingham,  Eng. 

The  Birmingham  Evening  Dis¬ 
patch,  a  72  year  old  provincial 
newspaper,  was  merged  with  the 
Birmingham  Mail  this  week. 
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••MOVE  OVER,  SON,  YOUR  TURN  WILL  COME!” 

We  really  can’t  blame  the  youngster  a  bit.  And,  finally,  there’s  the  allure  of  command.  Per- 

For  the  temptation  to  sit  at  the  wheel  of  a  new  formance  is  so  magnificent .  .  .  handling  so  precise 

Cadillac  this  year  has  proven  difficult  to  resist  .  .  .  and  the  ride  so  smooth  and  sure  that  any 

—for  people  of  all  ages !  driver  would  immediately  feel  a  new  sense  of 

I  For,  first  of  all,  there’s  the  invitation  of  .its  mastery  and  control. 

luxury.  The  fabrics,  leathers,  appointments  and  Now  that’s  a  lot  for  a  son  to  postpone— espe- 

craftsmanship  are  truly  faultless.  daily  when  he  must  count  his  wait  in  years.  But 

Then  there’s  its  promise  of  comfort.  Cadillac’s  the  pleasure  will  be  well  worth  the  delay, 

interiors  are  roomy  enough  for  boy  or  man  to  Of  course,  there’s  no  reason  for  you  to  wait, 

really  stretch  out  in.  The  seat  cushions  are  restful  If  time  has  qualified  you  to  own  a  fine  car,  then 

and  buoyant.  Vision  is  wide  and  clear  on  all  sides.  come  see  us  soon. 
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Unique  Counter-Stacker-Wrapper  Machine  . . .  designed  and  built  form  bundles.  Then  bundles  are  wrapped  and  firmly  glued  ...  all 
by  Cutler-Hammer . . .  receives  stream  of  papers  from  the  press  at  automatically.  The  JOURNAL  uses  four  of  these  machines  based  on 
speeds  up  to  M,000  per  hour.  It  counts  and  stacks  them  into  uni-  the  familiar,  still  exclusive  Cutler-Hammer  Counter-Stacker. 


Unique  newspaper  plant 


New  Cutler-Hammer  control  systems  contribute  to  efficiency 
and  reliability  at  Milwaukee  Journal .  .  .  world’s  most  modern 
newspaper  production  facility! 


When  the  Milwaukee  Journal  re¬ 
cently  dedicated  its  new  245,000 
square  foot  plant  addition,  it  put  into 
motion  the  world’s  most  highly  auto¬ 
mated  newspaper  production  facility. 

The  Journal  is  a  study  in  newspaper 
pioneering.  Each  major  system  in  the 
new  addition  is  controlled  by  Cutler- 
Hammer  .  .  .  paper  roll  handling 
system,  plate  handling  system,  press 
drive  system,  finished  newspaper  ma¬ 
terials  handling  system.  Each  includes 
control  techniques  never  before  applied 
to  newspaper  production.  Each  fea¬ 
tures  control  developments  not  even 


conceived  before  this  job  was  started! 

It’s  all  the  result  of  the  Journal’s 
visionary  planning  coupled  with 
Cutler-Hammer’s  engineering  know¬ 
how  ...  leadership  that’s  an  outgrowth 
of  60  years’  experience  in  serving  the 
newspaper  industry  and  in  innovating 
automated  systems  for  other  industries. 

The  focal  point:  A  radically 
new  concept  in  automated 
mailrooms 

Dispatch  conveyors,  engineered  and 
built  by  Cutler-Hammer  convey  fin¬ 
ished  papers  from  the  pressroom  to 


the  mailroom.  Here,  streams  of  papers 
(up  to  2,000  per  minute!)  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  unique  Cutler-Hammer 
counter-stacker-wrapper  machines  .  .  . 
developed  initially  for  this  installation. 

Four  of  these  machines  are  installed 
and  operating  in  daily  production. 

Counter-stacker- wrapper  mach i nes 
(based  on  the  familiar,  still  exclusive 
Cutler-Hammer  counter-stackers)  § 

accept  the  flow  of  papers  from  dis¬ 
patch  conveyors  .  .  .  automatically 
count  them,  stack  them,  wrap  them 
on  four  sides  with  kraft  paper,  and 
glue  them  .  .  .  ejecting  a  wrapped 
bundle  every  two  seconds! 

Nerve  center  of  the  Journal  mail- 
room  is  a  Cutler-Hammer  built  control 
console  which  monitors  operation  of 
the  stacker-wrappers,  and  controls  the 
routing  of  wrapped  bundles  through  a 


Cutler-Hammer  designed  conveyor 
system  to  an  automatic  loading  dock. 

A  five-zone  automatic  loading  dock 
.  .  .  completely  designed  by  Cutler- 
Hammer  ...  is  equipped  for  10  truck 
loading  positions.  As  bundles  are  fed 
into  a  zone,  they  are  counted,  diverted 
to  automatic  truck  loaders,  then  into 
the  waiting  truck.  Entire  system  can 
be  operated  from  a  Cutler-Hammer 
control  console. 

Another  unique  development  in  tbe 
mailroom  is  a  Cutler-Hammer  counter¬ 
totalizer  system.  Not  only  does  it  give 
indication  of  newspapers  being  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  tied  into  a  pre-alarm  system 
in  the  pressroom  which  helps  prevent 
costly  overruns  and  underruns. 

More  Cutler-Hammer 
pioneering  at  the  Journal 

■  Automatic  plate  handling  system 
—  Cutler-Hammer  engineered  an 
escort-code-memory  system  that 
commands  a  “first-of-its-kind” 
automatic  conveyor  network.  Gets 
printing  plates  to  the  right  press,  at 
the  right  time  (up  to  576  for  a  single 
edition!).  Each  plate  is  spray-paint 
coded,  moves  through  a  Cutler- 
Hammer  photo-electric  reading 
station,  then  through  an  automati¬ 
cally  controlled  conveyor  system  to 
correct  press  position. 

■  Newsprint  roll  handling  system 
—  A  conveyor  system  .  .  .  Cutler- 
Hammer  computer-controlled  .  .  . 
delivers  the  right  size,  right  color 
roll  when  pressmen  call  for  it.  In¬ 
coming  rolls  automatically  move 
through  weighing  station  where 
weight  is  recorded  on  continuous 
strip.  Special  sensing  devices  deter¬ 
mine  size  and  color,  data  is  fed  into 
computer,  and  rolls  enter  continu¬ 
ous  train  which  circles  pressroom. 

■  Press  drive  and  control  system 
— Cutler-Hammer  DC  Webmaster 
press  drives  provide  precise,  stepless 
acceleration  and  deceleration  from 
zero  to  2,000  feet  per  minute.  These 
drives — controlling  the  two  8-unit 
Hoe  high-speed  presses  —  feature 
power  magnetic  amplifiers  and 
silicon  rectifiers  for  extremely  relia¬ 
ble  power  conversion.  A  Cutler- 
Hammer  web-break  detector  system 
features  “first  web-break  indication.” 
Should  a  web-break  occur,  this  sys¬ 
tem  spots  it  immediately.  Simplifies 
correction  of  malfunction,  saves  time 
and  trouble. 

Which  of  these  automated 
systems  can  help  you? 

A  Cutler-Hammer  printing  equipment 
specialist  is  near  you  to  help  you 
decide.  Call  him  today  for  details  on 
these  and  many  more  Cutler-Hammer 
control  innovations.  Or,  write  direct 
for  complete  information. 


Cutler-Hammer  Webmaster  Drives  provide  a  total  of  1,300  horsepower  to  two  Hoe 
Colormatic  presses.  They  deliver  precise  speed  control  from  zero  to  2,000  feet  per 
minute;  are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  features  for  reliability  and  safety. 


Computer-Controlled  Newsprint  System 

weighs,  senses  and  records  each  in¬ 
coming  roll.  Rolls  are  automatically 
loaded  on  a  continuous  train  that  circles 
pressroom.  When  pressmen  call  for  a 
roll,  computer  delivers  right  size  and 
color  to  proper  station.  Computer  also 
keeps  supply  train  full  of  rolls. 


Plate  Conveyor  System  is  controlled  by 
Cutler-Hammer  escort-memory-code 
system.  Delivers  plates  to  right  press, 
in  right  position,  at  the  right  time.  Plates 
are  spray-paint  coded  for  destination. 
Control  console  monitors  coordinated 
system  of  elevators  and  conveyors. 
Greatly  speeds  delivery,  saves  confusion. 


WHArS  NEW?  ASK. . . 

CUTLER-HAMMER 

Cutler-Hammer,  inc.. Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  •  Divisions;  AIL;  ThayerScale  •  Sub* 
sidiariee:  Uni-Bus,  Inc.:  Cutler-Hammer  International,  C.A.  •  Associates;  Cutler^ 
Hammer  Canada,  Ltd.;  Cutler-Hammer  Mexicans,  S.A. 


5  Contempt 
Indictments 
Reinstated 


Stew  Macdonald 
Leaves  Whitlock 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Indictments  charging  the 
Syracuse  Post  -  Standard,  its 
publisher  and  three  editors  with 
contempt  of  court  have  been 
reinstated  by  the  Appellate  Di- 
of  the  State  Supreme 


vision 

Court.  The  ruling  was  unani¬ 
mous. 

Named  in  addition  to  the  pa¬ 
per  were  Publisher  Henry  H. 
Keller,  Managing  Editor  Mario 
Rossi,  City  Editor  John  N. 
Whitney  and  News  Editor  Loren 
Bailey. 

The  indictments  were  returned 
by  an  Onondaga  County  Grand 
Jury  last  August  and  subse¬ 
quently  dismissed  by  County 
Judge  Donald  H.  Mead.  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Joseph  A.  Ryan 
then  sought  the  reinstatement 
of  the  indictments. 

The  indictments  said  that  a 
story  published  in  the  Post- 
Standard  July  19,  1962,  quoted 
a  man  charged  in  a  gfrand  jury 
investigation  of  jail  conditions 
as  saying  he  had  been  beaten 
by  a  police  officer  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  district  attorney. 

The  indictments  said  the  offi¬ 
cial  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
agem.ent  of  the  Bowaters  Mersey  disclosed  that  no  such  accusa- 
Company.  J.  H.  Mowbray  Jones,  tions  had  been  made, 
president  of  Bowater  Corpora-  The  Post-Standard  said  it 
tion  of  North  America,  is  chair-  carried  the  story  in  its  earlier 
man  of  the  board  of  Bowaters  editions,  but  removed  it  from 
Mersey.  As  representatives  of  the  final  edition  when  its  ac- 
the  Washington  Post,  Mr.  Gra-  curacy  was  questioned, 
ham,  Frederick  S.  Beebe,  chair-  Retractions  were  published  on 
man  of  the  board,  and  John  W.  the  following  two  days,  the  Post- 
Sweeterman,  executive  vicepres-  Standard  added, 
ident,  are  joining  the  board  of  j.  Leonard  Gorman,  editor  of 
the  Mersey  company.  the  Post-Standard,  said  the 

Bowaters  have  other  news-  Post- Standard’s  attorneys  will 
print  mills  in  Newfoundland  seek  permission  to  take  the  mat- 
and  Tennessee.  ter  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 


CONGRATULATIONS— Stewart  T.  Macdonald,  center,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  Whitlock  and  Conspany,  gives  his  best-wishes-for-success  to 
his  successor,  Buxton  L.  Johnson.  On  the  left  is  Donald  E.  Berbaum, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  circulation  service  firm. 


A  Cocktail  Party 
for  Members  of  the  Press 


Financial  Consultants 


You 

are 

cordially 

invited... 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
New  York  City 
Suite  580 


A  long  and  experienced  history  of  constructive 
service  as  reflected  by  the  confidence  accorded 
us  by  publishers  of  small,  medium  and  large 
newspapers  throughout  the  United  States. 


Tuesday,  April  23, 1963 
Wednesday,  April  24, 1963 
at  4:00  PM 


Associate,  GEORGE 

ROMANO 

50  East  58th  Street 

New  York  22.  N.  Y. 

ELdorado  5-0405 

New  York  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 


NBWSPAPESl  GROUPS 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

J,  A.  McDonaid,  Barciay 
(terdon  CraiK,  Barciay 
R,  N.  Lindau,  Barciay 
James  A.  Beresford,  Sheraton-East 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc., 

Canton.  O. 

Thomas  S,  Brush,  VicePres. 

William  I.  Hershey,  VicePres., 
Sheraton-East 

John  D.  Raridan,  Pub.,  Sheraton-East 
G.  Gordon  Strong.  Pres,  b  Gen. 

Msr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Joseph  K.  Vodrey,  VicePres.,  Drake 
William  H.  Vodrey,  Jr..  Secy-Treas., 
Sheraton-East 

Copley  Newspapers,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
James  S.  Copley.  Sheraton-East 
Richard  N.  Smith,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  Letts  Jones,  Waidorf-Astoria 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Paul  Miller,  Pres.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
L.  N.  Bitner,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mvr., 
W  a  Idorf- Astoria 
Cyril  Williams.  Vice  Pres., 
Secy-Treas.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  J.  Latus,  Circ.  Dir.,  Rtwsevelt 
John  E.  Heselden,  Asst,  Gen,  MKr., 
Roosevelt 

Georye  J,  Destyck,  Myr.  Labor  Rel.. 
Roosevelt 

Merrell  M.  DuBois,  Adv.  Dir., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  T,  Adams,  Bus.  Myr.  T-U, 
St.  Moritz 

Al  F,  Mahar,  Bus.  Myr.  D  &  C, 
Barbizon 

Al  Newharth,  Gen.  Myr.  D  &  C-T-U, 
Americana 

Don  U.  Bridye.  St.  Moritz 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 

Decatur,  III. 

F,  M.  Lindsay.  Waldorf-Astoria 
F.  W.  Schaub,  Sheraton-East 
Edward  E.  Lindsay,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ottaway  Newspapers-Radio,  Inc., 
Campbell  Hall,  New  York 
James  H.  Ottaway,  St.  Moritz 
Ruth  B.  Ottaway.  St.  Moritz 
James  H.  Ottaway,  Jr.,  St.  Moritz 
Lyndon  R.  Boyd,  St.  Moritz 
Francis  H.  Brinkley.  Belmont-Plaza 
William  C.  Lundquest,  Belmont-Plaza 
Speidel  Newspapers  Inc., 

Colorado  Spriny,  Colo. 

W  aldorf-Astoria 
Francis  H.  Cislini 
Charles  H.  Stout 
Charles  G.  Murray 
Clyde  E.  Moffltt 
E.  J,  Liechty 
E.  J.  Quilla 
W.  H.  Leopard 
Robert  E.  Schaefer 
Harry  S.  Bunker 

Sprinyfield  (Mo.)  Newspapers  Inc. 
Arch  A.  Watson,  Sheraton-Elast 
Scott  H.  Salisbury.  Sheraton-East 
Southeastern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Georyla 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris  III, 
Barclay 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris,  Barclay 
Charles  H.  Morris,  Barclay 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Eder,  Barclay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pat  H.  Rice,  Jr., 
Sheraton-East 

Westchester  County  Publishers  Inc., 
White  Plains.  N.Y. 

Valentine  E.  Macy,  Jr, 

Noel  J.  Macy 
William  L.  Fanniny 
Georn  W.  Helm.  Jr. 

Charles  H.  Griffin 
Edward  J.  Huyhes 
Anthony  H.  Francis 
Edwin  S.  Friendly 
William  J.  Bassett 
Brian  J.  Donnelly 
Theodore  B.  Goetz 
Joseph  L.  Naar 
Stephen  E.  Lovas 
Raymond  Dykes 
Shirley  E.  Klein 
Frank  W.  CJroxford 


A 

Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American-News 
Henry  J.  Schmitt,  Summit 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Teleyram 
Charles  S.  Wesley,  Plaza 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 

K.  L.  Milburn,  Waldorf-Astoria 
E.  J.  Latimer,  Waldorf-Astorh 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Knickerbocker  News 
Gene  Robb,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune 

Paul  O.  Belknap,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
Alhambra  Post- Advocate  (Copley  Press. 
Inc.)  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post  Advo¬ 
cate 

Barton  Heiliyers,  Barclay 


Mrs.  Dorlyne  C.  Heiliyers.  Barclay 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe  News 
S.  B.  Whittenbury.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Anchoraye  (Alaska)  Times 

Robert  B.  Atwood.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Nows 

R.  E.  Schweitzer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel 
John  P.  Musyat,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  John  P.  Musyat, 

VV  aldorf-A  stori  a 
Mrs.  Ella  H.  Emerson, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Miss  Leonce  Cove,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent 
V.  I.  Minahan,  Barclay 
John  B.  Torinus,  Barclay 
\rlinyton  (Tex.)  News  Texan 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Staley  McBrayer, 
Manhattan 

Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Bunnelle, 
Sheraton-East 

Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star-Beacon 
D.  C.  Rowley.  Barclay 
John  A.  Colin,  Barclay 
C.  E.  Bartlett,  Barclay 
R.  W.  Whittier.  Barclay 
William  Finch,  Barclay 
Ashland  (Ky.)  Independent 

R.  A.  McCullouyh,  Waldorf-Astoria 
R.  A.  McCullouyh,  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Athens  (Ohio)  Messenyer 

Gordon  K.  Bush,  New  Weston 
Auyusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  &  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris  III.  Barclay 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pat  H.  Rice,  Jr., 
Sheraton-East 
Aurora  (III.)  Beacon-News 
Warren  L.  Taylor,  Barclay 


Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian 
Walter  Kane,  Park  Lane 
Lucille  A.  Kane.  Park  Lane 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  tt  American 
Fred  I.  Archibald,  Pub., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Banyor  ( Me. )  News 

Richard  K.  Warren,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  E.  Kiah,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Andrew  J.  Pease,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Barre-Montpelier  (Vt.)  Times-Aryus 
Mr.  &  Mrs,  Alexander  C.  Walker, 
Summit 

Miss  Nancy  A.  Walker,  Summit 
Baton  Rouye  (La.)  State-Times  and 
Advocate 

Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr..  Barclay 
Paula  G.  Manship,  Barclay 
Douylas  L.  Manship,  Barclay 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R,  B.  Millier,  Pierre 
Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times 
Herman  Lazarus,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Herman  Lazarus,  III,  Barclay 
Beaumont  (Tex.) 

Enterprise  and  Journal 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Buyene  Davis, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Frost, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  March,  Jr., 
Belmont-Plaza 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theo.  T.  Deutzer, 
Belmont-Plaza 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Marthrob, 
Belmont-Plaza 

Beckley  (W.Va. )  Beckley  Newspapers 
Corp. 

Post-Herald  and  Raleiyh  Reyister 
Geo.  Warren  Hodel.  Sheraton-East 
Mrs.  Geo.  Warren  Hodel. 

Sheraton- E^t 

Bellinyham  (Wash.)  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Byron  D.  Scott. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times 
D.  S.  Taylor.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Biddeford  (Me.)  Saco  Journal 
Paul  Casavant,  Pub.,  Lexinyton 
Billinys  (Mont.)  Gazette 
Strand  Hilleboe,  Sheraton-East 
Binyhamton  (N.Y.)  Pres  • 

Fred  W.  Stein.  Editor  &  Pub., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Kimball  Davis,  Bus.  Myr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Bloominyton  (III.)  Pantayraph 

Loriny  C.  Merwin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Davis  Merwin,  Sr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Davis  U.  Merwin,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bloomsbury  (Pa.)  Press 
Roljert  k.  Eyerly,  Berkshire 
Boston  (Mass.) 

Christian  Science  Monitor 
Bruce  G.  McCauley,  Gen.  Myr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

John  R.  Rutherford,  Adv,  Myr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Herbert  F.  Haake,  Prod.  Myr., 


Waldorf-Astoria 

E'ranklin  H.  Smith,  Personnel  Myr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
Wm.  Davis  Taylor,  Sheraton-East 
John  I.  Taylor,  Sheraton-East 
John  F.  Reid.  Sheraton-East 
Georye  McManus,  Sheraton-East 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era 
Henry  A.  Satterwhite, 

Waldorf- A  storia 

Joseph  M.  CTIeary,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  E.  Bysinyer, 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Brandon  (Manitoba.  Can.)  Sun 

L,  D.  Whitehead.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bridyeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald 
Leiyh  Danenbery,  Barclay 
Daniel  Provost.  Barclay 
Bridyeton  (N.J.)  News 
John  T.  Schofield.  GM,  Biltmore 
Wm.  B.  Hoyer,  Tech.  S.,  Biltmore 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 
Clarkson  S.  Barnes.  Barclay 
Bartlett  Barnes,  Barclay 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise-Times 
Charles  A.  Fuller,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  N.  Fuller,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  Geoyheyan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  — 

See  New  York  (N.Y.)  Listinys 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 
H.  W.  Clother,  Waldorf-Astoria 
A.  G.  Bennett,  Waldorf-Astoria 
R.  C.  Lyons,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
T.  R.  Schaeffer.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Alex  Jamieson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
T.  G.  Robertson.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News 
W  aldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Riyhter 
Mr.  Edyar  C.  Steeb,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  Henry  Z.  Urban.  St.  Reyis 
Mr.  Gordon  E.  Smith,  Barclay 
Mr.  Huyh  G.  Monayhan,  Barclay 
Mr.  Georye  T.  Moseley,  Gotham 
Burlinyton,  (Vt.)  E'ree  Press 
David  W.  Howe.  Assoc.  Pub.. 

St.  Moritz 

J.  Warren  McCTIure,  Pub., 
Belmont-Plaza 
Butte  ( Mont. )  Standard 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Morrison, 
Sheraton-East 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hilleboe, 
Sheraton-East 


Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 

William  A.  Stretch.  Park  Lane 
Norman  J.  Christiansen.  Park  Lane 
Neal  E.  Dyer,  Park  Lane 
William  H.  Goodman.  Park  Lane 
Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
Dan  B.  Gaylord,  Summ't 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 
J.  F.  Hladky  Jr.,  Park  Lane 
Champaiyn-Urbana  (III.)  Courier 
Byron  C.  Vedder,  Sheraton-East 
Charleston  (S.C. ) 

Post.  News  and  Clourier 
Peter  Man’yault.  St.  Moritz 
Frank  B.  G'lbreth,  Taft 
Hall  T.  McGee.  Jr.,  Lexinyton 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  (iazette 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Smith.  Jr.. 
Barclay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Chilton,  III. 
Barclay 

Mrs.  Douylas  Murray,  Barclay 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Mail 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyell  B.  Clay, 

Park  Lane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Staunton, 
Barclay 

Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record 
Herbert  D.  Hancock.  Taft 
Robert  F.  Hancock.  Taft 
Cheyenne  (Wy.)  Eayle-Tribune 
Fred  A.  McCabe,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Chicayo  (III.)  Sun-Times 

Marshall  E'ield,  Jr..  Waldorf-Astoria 
Georye  B.  Youny,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Russ  Stewart,  Park  Lane 
Lawrence  S.  Fanniny,  Park  Lane 
L.  T  Knott,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hy  Shannon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Chicayo  (111.)  Tribune 
J.  Howard  Wood,  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  D.  Maxwell.  Waldorf-Astoria 
S.  D.  Owen,  Waldorf-Astoria 
H.  F.  Grumhaus,  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  C.  Kurz,  Waldorf-Astoria 
F.  J.  By'nyton.  Jr..  Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul  C.  Fulton.  Waldorf-Astoria 
L.  M.  &>esett,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Thomas  Furlony,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Clarksbury  (W.Va.) 

Teleyram  A  Exponent 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Cecil  B.  Hiyhiand,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer 
Thomas  V,  H.  Vail,  Waldorf-Astoria 
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F,  William  Duyan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
VVriyht  Bryan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Anthony  J.  Disantis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Clinton  (la.)  Herald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Norman, 

St.  Reyis 
Columbus  iGa.) 

Lnlyer-Emquirer  Newspapers 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  M.  R.  Ashworth. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  W.  E.  Paye, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hickey,  Jr.. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Chapman,  Sr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican 
Robert  N.  Brown,  Summit 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Gerber, 
Beekman  Towers 
Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune 

A.  W.  Huckle,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Cordele  (Ga.)  Dispatch 
E.  W.  Mathews 

c/o  Shannon  A  Associates 
Covinyton  (Va.)  Viryinian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F,  Beime  III, 
Sheraton-East 


Dallas  (Tex.)  News 
Joe  M.  Dealey,  Sheraton-East 
H.  Ben  Decherd,  Jr.,  Sheraton-East 
J.  M.  Moroney,  Jr.,  Park  Lane 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
John  W.  Runyon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  F.  (Cambers,  Jr., 

Waldorf-A  stori  a 

Felix  R.  McKniyht,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Albert  N.  Jackson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Danville  (III.)  Commercial  News 
Robert  J.  Burow,  St.  Moritz 
I>avenport  ( la. )  Democrat-Timee 
Philip  D.  Adler  (Pub.  Times), 
Sheraton-East 

Henry  B.  Hook  (Pub.  Democrat), 
Sheraton-Blast 

Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Herald.  News 
Robert  C,  Snyder,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  M.  Cox,  Jr..  Park  Lane 
Robert  A.  Wolfe.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ray  F.  Sadler,  J.,  Pak  Laner 
Robert  W.  Sherman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
B.  W.  Lewis,  Barclay 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Reyister  and  Tribune 
Gardner  Cowles,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kenneth  MacDonald.  Waldorf-Astoria 
David  Kruidenier,  Jr.,  Sheraton-East 
Hedo  M.  Zacherle,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lyle  A.  Lynn,  Waidorf-Astoria 
J.  Woodrow  Beard,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
John  S.  Kniyht.  Waldorf  Towers 
Lee  Hills,  Waldorf-Astoria 
H.  C.  Weidler,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Elviny  N.  Anderson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News 

Peter  B.  Clark.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard  B.  Wallace,  Waldorf-Astoria 
fdw'n  K.  Wheeler.  Gotham 
Frank  N.  Mosher.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Laurence  T.  Herman, 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eayle 

Ralph  Nicholson,  Westbury 
Mrs.  Ralph  Nicholson,  Westbury 
Dover  (Del.)  State  News 
Jack  Smyth,  Taft 
Joe  Smyth,  Taft 
Duluth  (Minn.) 

Herald  A  News-Tribune 
Euyene  McGuckin,  Jr., 

Shelton  Towers 
Dunkirk  (N.Y.)  Observer 

H.  K.  Williams.  New  Weston 
Durham  (N.C.)  Herald-Sun 
Carl  Council,  St.  Moritz 
Steed  Rollins,  St.  Moritz 

E 

East  Liverpool  (O.)  Review 
Georye  A.  Shaw.  Barclay 
East  St.  Louis  (III.)  Journal 
Euyene  C.  Dorsey,  Gen.  Myr., 

W  aldorf  -  Astori  a 
Easton  ( Pa. )  Express 
J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Fred  R.  Hamlen.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Miss  Henrietta  A.  McPherson, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Georye  F.  Coffin,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  H.  Schmell,  Lexinyton 
John  F.  Wohlers.  Lexinyton 
Edward  E.  Howard,  Lexinyton 
En  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  and  Herald-Post 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Dorrance  D.  Roderick, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.A  Mrs.  Dorrance  D.  Roderick,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Barnard,  Jr.. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Elyin  (III.)  Courier-News 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Hoyt  Cater.  Barclay 
Elizabeth  City  (N.C. )  Advance 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Dear. 

3024  Ave.  I.  Brooklyn  10,  N.Y.C. 
CL  2-4550 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  N.  Benjamin, 
Belmont-Plaza 
Elkhart  (Ind.l 

Elkhart  Truth  and  Mishawaka  Times 
John  F.  Dille,  Jr.,  Sheraton-East 
Elvansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
Wm.  Andrew  Caddick, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Ehransville  (Ind.)  Press 
W.  C.  Bussint:  Sr..  Pres., 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Farifo  (N.D.)  Forum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  D.  Black,  Jr., 
Drake 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Paulson.  Drake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Marcil,  Drake 
Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.) 

Jefferson  County  Union 
W.  D.  Hoard,  Jr..  Barclay 
Fort  Dodfte  (la.)  Meesentter 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  M.  Merryman. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Deardorf, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  T.  Gore,  Barclay 
Freeport  (III.)  Journal-Standard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Breed. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Fremont  (O.)  News-Messensrer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  F.  Daubel, 
^Imont-Plaza 


Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday 
Alicia  Patterson 
Harry  F.  Gugirenheim 
Alan  B.  Hathway 
Ernest  Levy 
John  J.  Mullen 
Georire  Schwartzkopf 
Andrew  Miller 
William  J.  Woestendiek 
Harold  Ferguson 
Floyd  Main 
Frank  Farrell 
Gardner  (Mass.)  News 
W.  F.  Gordon  Bell.  Taft 
Alfred  J.  Abbott 

Glens  Falls  (N.Y.)  Post  Star  &  Times 
Arthur  P.  Irving,  Pres.,  St.  Moritz 
Roland  A.  Newton,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Taft 
Glendale  (Clalif.)  News-Press 

Carroll  W.  Parcher,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times 

A.  N.  Stoddart,  St.  Regis 
P.  S.  Weld,  Harvard  (?lub 
Gloversville  (N.Y.)  Leader-Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Kessler,  Taft 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Arnold,  Taft 
Grafton  (W.Va.)  Grafton  Sentinel 
Monte  F.  Bourjaily,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Norma  S.  Bourjaily. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald 
M.  M.  Opi>egar<l,  Summit 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 

H.  G.  MacMillan,  Barclay 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Beisel, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette 
H.  Irving  Jenks,  Lexington 
John  J.  Broughan,  Lexington 
Harold  E.  LeVanway,  Lexington 
Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review 
Frank  Irvin.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Jack  Hawkins,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Greenville  (Pa.)  Record-Argus 
Mr.  Prank  E.  Prami>ton. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Frampton, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Jones, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  B.  O.  Susong,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Greenville  (S.C.)  Nows-Pie<lmont 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Barclay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Carles  Sterling, 
Barclay 


Hackensack  (N.J. )  Reconl 
Donald  G.  Borg 
Edward  L.  Bennett 
Kenneth  C.  Doty 
Earle  DuBois 
Leonard  Goldblatt 
Thomas  Prime 
Qiarles  Shoemaker 
James  Sutphen 

Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr.,  Lexington 
Wm.  Preston  Lane,  Jr., 

Imperial  House 

Hamilton  (Ontario,  Canada)  Spectator 
John  D.  Muir,  Summit 
Thomas  E.  Nichols,  St.  Regis 

Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun 


William  M.  Collins.  Bus.  Mgr., 
Barclay 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
E.  F.  Russell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
E.  A.  Doepke,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  H.  Baum,  Astor 
Hartford  (Ckmn.)  Courant 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Jerome  H,  O'Callaghan,  Barclay 
Bob  Ekidy,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ejdmund  W.  Downes,  Sheraton-East 
Thomas  R.  Barrett,  Drake 
John  L.  Coughlin.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hartford  (Ck>nn.)  Times 

Kenneth  K.  Burke,  Pub.,  Barclay 
James  J.  Stewart.  Jr.,  Bus.  Mgr., 
Park  Lane 

Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Sjieaker 
Frank  Walser.  Barclay 
Frank  H.  Walser.  Barclay 
Herkimer  (N.Y.)  Telegram 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  P.  Small, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Hickory  (N.C.)  Record 
L.  C.  Gifford,  Pub.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Gifford,  Sec.-Treas.. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Suzanne  Gifford  Millholland  v-Pres., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribune-Herald 
D.  W.  Rose,  Summit 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dwight, 

Park  Lane 

William  Dwight.  Jr..  Barclay 
Donald  R.  Dwight,  Barclay 
Henry  M.  Healy,  Biltmore 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser 
George  (Tiaplin.  Eklitor, 

Sheraton-East 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin 
Mr.  Chinn  Ho.  Pres.,  Barclay 
Mr.  Alexander  Atherton,  V.P.. 
Barclay 

Mr.  Porter  Dickinson.  Pub..  Barclay 
Houston  ('Tex.)  Post 

W.  P.  Hobby.  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Huntin^on  (W.Va.) 

Herald-Dispatch-Advertiser 
Mrs,  Edward  Long,  Barclay 
Mr.  C.  O.  Wilson,  Barclay 
Mr.  William  Birke.  Barclay 
Mr.  Raymond  Bresvster.  Barclay 
Mrs.  Noel  Copen.  Barclay 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Langhorne, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News 
Peter  MacDonald.  Drake 
Hyannis  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
Dan  B.  Gaylord.  Summit 


Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  A.  Dyer.  Jr., 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Charles  B.  Lord.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul  Grimes,  Waldorf-Astoria 
C.  Walter  McCarty.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  E.  Russell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Iowa  (T'ty  (la.)  Press-CTit'zen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  J.  Liechty, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Ironton  (O.)  Tribune 

B.  B.  Mills,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Mills,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Min  Grimes.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe 

Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Geraldine  H.  Noyes.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal 
L.  S.  Pickering,  Summit 


Jacksonville  (Fla.) 

Times-Uhion  Journal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roliert  C.  Millar,  Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R.  F^eagin, 

Barclay 

Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-D’spatch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Graff  Bomberger, 
Barclay 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat 
Richard  H.  Mayer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Carl  M.  Gillespie,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Jones,  Barclay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Atkins,  Barclay 
Joliet  (III.)  Joliet  Herald-News 
John  F.  Lux,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Junction  City  (Kan.)  Union 

John  Montgomery,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Maryliz  Montgomery, 

Waldorf-Astoria 


Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette 

Ralph  H.  Bastien  Jr.,  Sheraton-East 
Kansas  (Tity  (Kans.)  Kansan 
John  H.  Stauffer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  Ch.  of  the  Board, 
Barclay 

Richard  B.  E'owler,  Pres., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  S.  McKinney,  Gen.  Mgr., 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Emil  A.  Sees,  Adv.  Dir.. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Alie  Bograd,  Bus.  Mgr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Kewanee  (III.)  Star-Courier 

Charles  W.  White.  Sheraton-E)ast 
Kingston  (N.Y.)  Freeman 

Harry  du  Bois  E>ey.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Harry  S.  Hutton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Louis  R.  Netter.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kinston  (N.C.)  Free  Press 
Mr.  H.  Galt  Braxton,  Lexington 
Mrs.  H.  Galt  Braxton,  Lexinf^n 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Stroud,  Lexinf^n 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Stroud,  Lexington 
Mrs.  Carrie  B.  McAlister,  Lexington 


Laconia  (N.H.)  Citizen 
Edward  J.  Gallagher, 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Alma  Gallagher,  Waldorf-Astoria 
La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
W.  T.  Burgess,  Sheraton-East 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier 
John  A.  Scott.  Publisher, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Lancaster  (Pa.) 

Intelligencer  Journal,  New  Era 
Douglas  R.  Armstrong,  Beverly 
Willis  W.  Shenk,  Lexington 
Ray  W.  Gilliland.  Lexington 
Jay  Wenrich,  Lexington 

I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  Lexington 

C.  L.  Fountain.  Taft 

Lancaster  (O.)  Eagle-Gazette 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Crane.  Exec.  VP, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 

Louis  A.  Weil.  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Reviews  Journal 
Fred  Smith.  Americana 
Donald  W.  Reynolds,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal-World 
Dolph  Simons,  Sheraton-East 
Mrs.  Dolph  Simons.  Sheraton-East 
Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  Sheraton-East 
Mrs.  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr., 
Sheraton-East 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune 
William  F.  Lucey.  Lexington 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Sunday  Sun 
John  P.  S.  Mahoney  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Lel>anon  (Pa.)  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Sansone, 

Park  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Schropp,  Park  Lane 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Adam  S.  Wilder, 

Park  Lane 

Levittown  (Pa.)  Times-Courier 
Murray  (7.  Hotchkiss, 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  and  Journal 
R.  H.  Costello.  Pub.,  Barclay 
James  R.  Costello.  Prod.  Mgr.. 
Barclay 

Quentin  A.  Whittier.  Gen.  Mgr., 
Barclay 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
Fred  B.  Wachs.  c/o  The  Katz 
Agency,  Inc.,  666  Fifth  Avenue 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star 

Walter  W.  White,  Sheraton-East 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat 
K.  A.  Engel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette 

J.  N.  Heiskell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr.,  Barclay 

Lockport  (N.Y.) 

Union-Sun  and  Journal 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Corson.  Plaza 
Mrs.  Katharine  W.  Corson.  Plaza 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Kemble, 
Barclay 

Logansport  (Ind.) 

Pharos-Tribune  &  Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  M.  Druck,  Barclay 
London  (Ontario,  Canada)  Free  Press 
Walter  J.  Blackburn,  Barclay 
Long  Beach  (Calif.) 

Indei)endent.  Press-Telegram 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  H.  Ridder, 

Park  Lane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Ridder. 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Hine.s, 

St.  Moritz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles  E.  Sines,  Barclay 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday 
Sto  Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Listing 
Lorain  (O. )  Journal 
H.  R.  Horvitz, 

c/o  Shannon  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
Otis  Chandler.  Pub..  Pierre 
Robert  1).  Nelson,  VicePres.  &  Gen, 
Mgr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Nick  B.  Williams,  Eklitor,  Tuscany 
Norman  Chandler,  Pres.,  Pierre 
Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier-Journal  Times 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Ethridge, 
Sheraton-EIast 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lisle  Baker,  Jr.. 
Sheraton-E^st 

Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  P.  Prouty, 


Waldorf-Astoria 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  News- Advance 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  L.  Wite, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Glass  III, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Item-Telegram  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Gamage. 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &  News 
Bert  Struby,  c/o  Branham  Co. 

Peyton  Anderson,  c/o  Branham  Co. 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Anderson, 
Sheraton-East 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Martin  Wolman, 
Waldorf 

Mamaroneck  (N.Y.)  'Times 
Richmond  H.  Campbell 
EVed  W.  Greenwood.  Jr. 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 
Thomas  F.  Ferguson,  Barclay 
Walter  R.  Ferguson.  Barclay 
Leon  A.  Thorp.  Barclay 
Mansfield  (O.)  News-Journal 
H.  R.  Horvitz. 

c/o  Shannon  &  Associates.  Inc. 
Marietta  (O.)  Times 

Will  P.  McKinney,  Belmont-Plaza 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Schornstheimer, 
Belmont-Plaza 

Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Earl  Hall, 
Sheraton-Elast 

Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal-Gazette 
J  M.  Klapp,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury 
Wm.  R.  Gilman.  Lexington 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  . 

Commercial  Appeal,  Press-Scimitar 
W.  EVank  Aycock,  Jr., 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Meriden  ((Tonn.)  Record  and  Journal 
Mr.  Wayne  C.  Smith,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Blanche  Hixson  Smith.  Barclay 
Carter  H.  White,  Taft 
Barbara  C.  White.  Taft 
Eklward  E.  EHsenheimer,  Lexington 
Charles  G.  Iwanicki,  Lexington 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Skewes.  Plaza 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Le<lger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rotert  M.  White  II, 

Park  Lane 
Miami  (Ela.)  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Knight, 

Park  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  R.  Barnhill, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gucker, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News  Dispatch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Nixon, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Nixon, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Averitt, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Midland  (Mich.)  News 
Philip  T.  Rich.  Barclay 
Millville  (N.J.)  Daily 
Curl  H.  Johnson,  Barclay 
Carl  H.  Johnson  Jr.,  Barclay 
Milwaulcee  (Wis.)  Journal-Sentinel 
Irwin  Maier,  Sheraton-East 
Donald  B.  Abort.  Sheraton-Elast 
Robert  K.  Drew.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lindsay  Hoben,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune 
John  Cdwies,  Carlyle 
Joyce  Swan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  Cowles,  Jr.,  Sheraton-Elast 
Otto  Silha,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  Moffett.  Barclay 
Howard  Mithun,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Minot  (N.D.)  News 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Doljson,  Barclay 
Richard  R.  Dol>son,  Barclay 
Moline  (III.)  Disimtch 

Harry  A.  Sward,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  H.  Sward,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Monroe  (Mich.)  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gray, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Monrovia  (Calif.)  News-Post 
David  G.  Holmes,  Barclay 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald 
Allen  Griffin,  St.  Regis 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carmage  Walls.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Guyton  Parks, 
Belmont-Plaza 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sebie  Smith, 
Belmont-Plaza 

Montreal  (Que.,  Canada)  Gazette 
H.  J.  Larkin,  Gen.  Mgr.. 
Park-Sheraton 

Montreal  (Que.,  Canada)  Star 

R.  L.  Brown,  Gen.  Mgr.,  New  Weston 
Mark  Farrell,  Gotham 
G.  D.  Powis,  Sec.-Treas., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  C.  Budgeon,  Mgr.  of  Ind.  Rel., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

D.  H.  Parker,  Prod.  Mgr.,  Summit 
R.  A.  Judges,  Dir,  of  Adv., 
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Morfranton  (N.C.)  News-Heiald 

Mr.  h  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fits.  Sheraton-East 
Morvantown  (W.Va.l 

Post  and  Dominion-News 
Gerald  H.  Coy,  LexinRton 
Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  E.  Nussbaum, 
Barclay 

Mount  Vernon  (N.Y.)  Argus 
William  E.  Seely 
John  M.  Fleischmann 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  A  Pre^s 
Walter  A.  Letzler,  Gen.  Mgr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  H.  L.  Nelson, 
^eraton-East 
Muskogee  (Okla.l 

Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat 
Tams  Bixby,  Jr..  Waldorf-Astoria 
Tams  Bixby,  III,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph 

diaries  W.  Weaver.  Jr..  Barclay 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Dobens. 
Lexington 

Naugatuck  (Conn.)  News 
Rudolph  M.  Hennick, 

W  aldorf  -  Astori  a 
Frederick  E.  Hennick, 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Kennith  Clymer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
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largest  fleet 

serving  the  Americas 
exclusively 


From  sailing  ships  to  cruise  liners,  Grace 
ships  have  forged  a  proud  tradition  of 
service  to  the  Americas  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Through  the  years  this  maritime  pio¬ 
neer  has  grown  with  the  countries  it  serves. 
Today  the  Grace  Line  fleet  is  the  largest 
operating  exclusively  between  the  American 
continents. 

The  magnificent  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa 
Paula  are  the  only  two  ships  designed. and 
built  specifically  for  Caribbean  cruising.  Pop¬ 
ular  combination  cargo-passenger  “Santas” 
sail  regularly  on  Casual  Cruises  to  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  Jewel  Box  Cruise  Tours  to  South 


America.  Freighters,  led  by  the  first  two 
all-container  ships  in  U.  S.  foreign  trade, 
make  the  Grace  flag  a  familiar  symbol  on 
their  vital  routes  between  the  Americas.  The 
brilliant  Santa  Magdalena  is  the  first  of  four 
new  “Santas”  designed  to  set  a  new  standard 
for  trade  and  travel  between  New  York,  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South 
America. 

Whenever  you  trade  between  the  Americas, 
whenever  you  travel  between  the  Americas 
.  .  .  you  can  rely  on  Grace  Line,  the  unique 
all-American  merchant  fleet.  Agents  and  offices 
in  principal  cities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


grace(5)line 

THE  MOST  FAMOUS  NAME  IN  INTER.  AMERICAN  SERVICE 
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Mr.  A  Mrs.  Lloyd  G.  (Dorothy  R.) 
Eder,  Barclay 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times 
E.  J.  Lynett,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  J.  Blewitt.  Waldorf-Astoria 
E.  J.  (lerrity,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 
W.  K.  Blethen,  I^b., 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Hr.  (and  Mrs.)  H.  H.  Cahill,  Gen. 
Mgr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat-Capital 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  K.  U.  Love. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch 


Robert  E.  Malick,  Taft 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald 
A.  W.  McDowell,  Summit 
G.  A.  Harshman,  Summit 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  A.  Matt  Werner, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Werner. 
Americana 

Sherbrooke  (Quebec,  Can.)  La  Tribune 
Paul  Desruisseaux,  Pres., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  Butler,  Dir.  of  Sales, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Shreveport  (La.)  Journal 

D.  F.  Attaway,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times 

Robert  Ewing,  Jr.,  Sheraton-East 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  N.  W.  deBerardinis, 
Sheraton-East 
Sidney  (O.)  News 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Oliver  Amos, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader 
William  H.  Leopard,  Pub., 

Waldorf- A  stori  a 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
Sheraton-EJast 
Scott  C.  Schurz,  Lexingrton 
Warren  G.  Wheeler.  Jr.,  Lexington 
Southbridge  (Mass.)  News 
V.  V.  McNitt. 

c/o  McNau^t  Syndicate,  N.Y.  City 
Spartanburg  (S.C.) 

Phil  Buchheit,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Phil  (Val)  Buchheit, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Springfield  (III.) 

State  Journal  and  State  Register 
Represented  by  Copley  Press,  Inc. 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate 
Kingsley  Gillespie 

E.  W.  Davis 
James  H.  Wilson 

Steubenville  (O.)  Herald-Star 
Donald  T.  Grace,  Barclay 
Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram 
Morgan  Murphy.  Pub.,  Plaza 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Joumal 
Stephen  Rogers,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Elbert  H.  Baker.  II. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  George  F.  Russell. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Tarentum-New  Kensington  (Pa.) 
Valley  News-Dispatch 
Eugene  A.  Simon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Tarrytown  (N.Y.)  News 
William  J,  Cannon 
Douglas  R.  Wildey 
Graham  H.  Hubbri,  Jr, 

Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette 

William  R.  Reed,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mayborn, 
Sheraton-East 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star 
Louis  F.  Keifer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade 

Paul  Block,  Jr.,  Blade 
(Hiarles  Cole,  Barclay 
Ray  Kest,  Waldorf-Astoria 
L.  F.  Newmyer.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul  A.  Schrader,  Park  Lane 
John  D.  Willey,  Barclay 
Herbert  G.  Wyman.  Barclay 
Toiwka  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal 
Oscar  S.  Stauffer.  Waldorf-Astoria 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Stauffer, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Toronto  (Ontario,  Can.)  Star 

Mr.  W.  J.  (Vunpbell,  V.-P.,  Barclay 
Mr.  DOTn  Purdy — Labour  Relations 
Mgr.,  New  Weston 
Mr.  Burnett  M.  Thall — V.-P., 
Sheraton-East 

Torrington  (Conn.)  Register 
Edwin  M.  Stone,  Taft 
Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  Taft 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 

Mrs.  Mary  Kemey  Kuser,  St.  Regis 
Mrs.  Peggy  Kerney  McNeil,  St.  Regis 
James  Kemey  Jr.,  St.  Regis 
James  J.  Dougherty,  St.  Regis 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian 

Edmund  Goodrich,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  A  World 
R.  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  Park  Lcuie 

R.  L.  Jones  III,  Park  Lane 

B.  V.  Boone,  Pierre 

Rex  Justus.  Barclay 
Upton  Hudson,  Barclay 
Carl  Flynn,  Waldorf 
Jenkin  L.  Jones,  Waldorf 

U 

Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dispatch 
James  J.  McMahon 
Robert  L.  Boyle 
Bertram  J.  Kersen 
Frederick  DeKovessey 
A.  Bruce  Cook 
Thomas  Meegan 
Lloyd  J.  Whitford 

Uniontown  (Pa.)  Herald  A  Standard 

S.  W.  Calkins,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 

Henry  J.  Leader,  Lexington 


Victoria  (B.C..  Can.)  Times 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Stuart  Keate,  Barclay 
Visalia  (Calif.)  Timee-Delta 

Edward  J.  Quilla,  Waldorf-Astoria 

W 

Waltham  (Mass.)  News-Tribune 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  A.  Skakle,  Plaza 
Washington  (D.C.)  Poet 
John  W.  Sweeterman, 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Harry  Eybers,  Park  Lane 
Gerald  W.  Siegel.  Barclay 
Jack  M.  B.  Sacks,  Barclay 
James  J,  Daly,  Barclay 
Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Louis  Saiff,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Bryant, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman 
Henry  A.  Youmans  Jr., 
W^dorf-Astoria 

Nita  W.  Youmans.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Joseph  Y.  'Hiurwachter, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

L.  F.  Thurwachter,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wausau  (Wis.)  lUcord-Herald 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Sturtevant, 
Plaza 

West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  H.  Perry,  Jr., 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun 

Charles  W.  Utter,  Wentworth 
Wilfred  B.  Utter,  Roosevelt 
George  H.  Utter,  Meurice 


Wheeling  (W.Va.) 

News-Re^ster  A  Intelligencer 
Mr,  Austin  V.  Wood,  Barclay 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  John  R.  Williams, 

Barclay 

White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch 
Eugene  T.  Duffy 
William  I.  Bookman 
Frederick  J.  Tittel 
Louis  J,  Lynch,  Jr, 

Whittier  (Calif.)  News 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Mynatt  Smith, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon 
John  H.  Colburn,  Sheraton-East 
Wicliita  Falls  (Tex.) 

Times  and  Record  News 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Rhea  Howard,  Barclay 
Willimantie  (Conn.)  Chronicle 
Arthur  W.  Crosbie,  Barclay 
Laicy  B.  Crosbie,  Barclay 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit 

Ralph  B.  Cranmer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
James  H.  Lamade,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gil)>ert  E.  Whiteley,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  J,  Ounnion,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 
Charles  L.  Reese,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Frederick  Walter,  Park  Lane 
Creed  C.  Black,  St.  Regis 
Herbert  E.  Cox.  Jr.,  Park  Lane 
Harry  C.  Harbison,  Park  Lane 
Carl  B.  Slabach,  Roosevelt 
Wilson  (N.O.)  Times 
Mrs.  Elizalwth  G.  Swindell. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  M.  Paul  IMckerman, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Winnipeg  (Manitoba,  Can.)  Tribune 
Roes  Munro,  Pub.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Winsted  (0>nn.)  Citizen 
Theodore  Vaill,  (Commodore 
Winston-Salem  (N.O.) 

Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel 
D.  J.  Chipman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Rnl)ert  F.  Campbell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Woburn  (Mass.)  Times 

James  D.  Haggerty,  Lexington 
Paul  L.  Haggerty,  Lexington 
Daniel  Mclsaac,  Lexington 
William  Sullivan,  Lexington 
Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call 

Buell  W.  Hudson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Miss  Nancy  E.  Hudson,  Lexington 
Morris  Shorr,  Taft 
Andrew  P.  Palmer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wooster  (O.)  Record 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Dix, 
Lexington 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  A  (Jazette 
Mr.  Richard  C,  Steele, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  Forrest  W.  Seymour, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  Gordon  A.  O’Brien, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  Leland  J.  Adams, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  William  G.  Weinrich, 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman 
Frank  S.  Baker 
William  Tillinghast 
Oxie  Reichler 
David  S.  Jensen 
John  E.  Sheila 


Convention  List  of  Groups^  Companies  and  Services 


ABITIBI  SERVICE.  INC..  Dayton.  0. 

Fnnk  T.  Hosrlaod  Sheraton-tet 

Peter  T.  Rrynoldt  Sheraton-Esst 

ACME  COLORPRLNT  CO.,  Ulcndale.  Calif. 
Capt.  Ray  Bames  Waldorf-Astoria 

ACME  NORTHEAST  TTPE  k  SUPPLY., 
Ererett  Mass. 

Morton  0.  Preed  Waldorf-Astoria 

ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  CO..  Conshohoeken,  Pa. 
Leon  J.  Llebcraao  Palmer  House 

ALLEN-KLAPP  (XI. 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  James  S.  McAnulty  Lexington 
Mr.  Patrick  J.  Hoarty  Lexlngtaa 

Mr.  Paul  L.  Zeno  Lexington 

AMERICAN  STEEL  (XfASE  CO.. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  T. 

Oorge  E.  Bouebeer  Harry  L.  WQUamson 

AMERICAN  TYPE  POUNDERS  CO.,  LNC., 
Eliiabelh.  N.  J. 

Douglass  E.  Murray  Albert  Vogel 

Edward  A.  Zickert  W  Howell  Lee 


AP  NCWSPEATURES,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
M.  J.  Wing  Garren  Hudgins 

E.  T.  Fleming 

ASSOaATED  NEGRO  PRESS— 

New  York.  Chicago 

C.  A.  Barnett  Astor 

William  A  Payne  360  Riverside  Dr. 

(Apt.  IS  A) 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
Wes  Gallagber  Keltb  Fuller 

Harry  T.  Montgomery  Victor  Hackler 
Lnuir  J.  Kramp  Andrew  C.  Lang 

P.  K.  Arthur  Nate  Polowetzky 

J.  A.  Asplnwall  Glen  Pussy 

William  Barnard  F.  A  Keech 

Ben  Bassett  Watson  Sims 

Samuel  G.  Blackman  Ted  Smits 
R.  R.  Booth  Stanley  M.  Swlnton 

Robert  Cavagnaro  James  Tomlinson 

Daniel  DcLuee  Herbeit  Undevriner 

AUTHENTICATED  NEWS  INTERNATIONAL, 
New  York.  N,  Y. 

Jesse  J.  Selgel  Irwin  M.  Schor 

Lois  Chorbe 


BALEMASTER  DIV.,  E.AST  CHICAGO 

MACHINE  TOOL  CORP.,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 
Americjina 

II.  A.  Raab  J.  L  McElroy 

J.  E.  Dermody  S.  E.  Finlay 

BALDWIN-GEGENHEIMER  CORP.. 

80  Roelillng  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  P.  Berrian 

BEARD  NEWSPRINT  k  WAREHOUSE  CO., 
INC..  8761  Fulton  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 
Commodore 

Don  Beard  Eari  Bvker 

BELL-McCLURE  SYNDICATE. 

230  W.  41  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Ernest  Cuneo  John  Osenenko 

John  .N.  Wheeler  Elmer  Roessner 

Harry  J.  Speiss  Sid  Goldberg 

BINGHAM  ROLLER  CO.. 

636  Sherman  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Lexington 

Al  H.  Shopnltz  Tom  Dunne 

BLACKSTONE  PRESS.  50  Broad  St..  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  8c 


Nettle  Weiss  Eve  Weiss 

Lee  Paollow 


BOOTH  MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPERS, 
no  E.  42  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  II.  Kuch  J.  H.  Grant 


BOWATER  PAPER  CO..  INC., 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

A.  R.  Meyer  Park  Lane 

C.  T.  Hicks  Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  W.  Prtee  Sheiaton-Cast 

P.  A.  Mahony  Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  A.  Sprague  SheratondGost 

D.  Shorter  Park  Lane 

C.  E.  Martin  Waldorf-Astoria 

B.  W.  Woods  Sheraton^last 

W.  J.  Knox  Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  A.  Meyer  Waldorf-Astoria 

N.  R.  Thomey  Sheraton-East 

R  E.  Wachsman  Waldorf-Aatoria 

R.  E.  Watt  Sheraton-East 

G.  B.  Hutchins  Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  N.  Edwards  Summit 

J.  A.  Logan  Summit 

(k!0.  Munrk.  Jr.  Waldorf-Astoria 
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YOU’LL  SAVE  UP  TO 


40% 


SfRVINe  YOU  COAST  TO  COAST 


RENT-A-CAR 
SYSTEM  ^ 


YOU  DRIVE  THE  BEST  BARGAIN  IN  ALL  THESE  BUDGET  CITIES 

COAST  TO  COAST 


ALBUQUERQUE 

Phone  243-2888 

ASPEN,  COLO. 

Phone  WA  5-7370 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

D’nT’n  525-4641 
Airport  766-4421 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Phone  837-6955 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

D'nrn  HA  6-5893 
Airport  LO  9-2727 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Phone  TL  3-4906 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Phone  365-7988 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
Phone  376-0213 

CHICA60,  ILL 
D'nrn  CE  6-8975 
Airport  678-0363 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
D’nrn  241-6134 
Airport  341-0490 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
D’nrn  861-6151 
Airport  941-6333 

COCOA  BEACH,  FLA. 

Phone  783-7608 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
Phone  228-1058 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 
Phone  Rl  1-6843 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Phone  224-1246 

DENVER,  COLO. 
D’nrn  KE  4-1324 
Airport  399-0444 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

D’nrn  532-4651 
Airport  778-5287 

FLA6STAFF.  ARIZ. 

Phone  774-6352 


FT.  WAYNE,  INO. 

Phone  E-8096 

HONOLULU 
Phone  933-161 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

D’nT’n  JA  9-3651 
Airport  OL  4-5705 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Phone  ME  6-3416 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
Phone  356-4247 

JOLIET,  ILL 
Phone  723-6374 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Phone  GR  1-5955 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

D’nrn  524-8416 
Airport  577-8237 

LAS  VEGAS,  NEV. 

Phone  RE  5-9311 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Phone  254-9565 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Phone  HE  2-2951 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
D’nT’n  DU  8-0425 
Airport  OR  1-8225 
LOUISVILLL  KY. 
Phone  585-5021 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Phone  527-2622 
MIAMI,  FUL 
Phone  633-0251 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Phone  BR  6-1633 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Phone  FE  5-5217 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
Phone  256-2661 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Phone  525-9417 
NORFOLK,  VA. 

Phone  622-1377 

OAK  RIDGE,  TENN. 
Phone  482-1428 


OMAHA,  NEB. 

Phone  348-0455 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Phone  CH  1-5436 

FEORIA,  ILL 
Phone  637-8458 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Phone  LO  3  9617 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 
D’nrn  AL  3-2134 
Airport  273-1336 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Phone  261-3320 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

D’nT’n  CA  2-9123 
Airport  AL  4-6575 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Phone  861-0646 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
D’nrn  643-6683 
Airport  643-6683 


ROANOKE,  VA. 

Phone  Dl  5-1521 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
D’nT’n  DA  2-5581 
Airport  DA  2-5583 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 
Phone  CY  7-3851 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

D’nT’n  PR  6-3588 
Airport  JU  3-1191 

SAN  JUAN,  P.R. 

Phone  724-2800 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Phone  MA  2-1962 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Phone  MA  1-6822 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Phone  476-2191 
TAMPA,  FLA. 

Airport  877-6051 
TUCSON,  ARIZ. 
Phone  MA  3-9933 

VAIL  COLO. 

Phone  Mintum  6111 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Phone  FE  8-5185 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

D’nrn  AM  5  8555 
Airport  AM  5  8555 

Now  in  Cmnmdm 
CALGARY 

Phone  AM  3-0505 

VANCOUVER 

Phone  685  0536 

Welch  for  othor  luefol 
Chits  io  CeiMhe 

Now  Yorkmn  or  Chi- 
cogoont  eon  rotorvo 
o  Budgot  Car  in  ail 
Budgot  cifiot  al , . . 

NEW  YORK 

Phone  YU  6-1830 

CHICAGO 
Phone  FI  6-4835 

Airport  Pklnp 
arid  Delweiy 
In  MostCitim 


SPEND  O  MINUTES . . . 


Editors,  Publishers,  Reporters... 
just  call. . . 

BUDGET  RENT-A-CAR  WILL  QUICKLY 
PICK  YOU  UP  AT  THE  AIRPORT! 


Who  watches  expenses  in  your  organization? 
Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Business  Manager? 
Whoever  he  is,  he  should  know  the  BUDGET 
RENT-A-CAR  story.  It’s  a  story  of  solid,  up 
to  40%  savings  on  car  rentals  for  equipment 
that  is  identical  with  what  you  get  from  our 
competition.  With  this  exception  .  .  .  when  you 
rent  BUDGET  you  get  the  personal,  dedicated 
devotion  of  an  owner-operator  who  has  his 
own  money  invested  in  his  independently  owned 
BUDGET  franchise. 

Now— Budget  Credit  Cards! 

Honored  in  every  Budget  Rent-A-Car  city.  Convenient 
monthly  billing.  Write  on  your  business  letterhead  for 
application,  to:  Budget  Rent-A-Car  Corp.  of  America, 

35  E.  Wacker  Or.,  Chicago  1. 

CORVAIR 


*JUST  PHONE  US  AND  YOU  WILL  start 
saving  right  now  .  .  .  with  BUDGET’S  spank¬ 
ing  new  Corvair  Monzas  or  other  fine  compacts 
at  $5  for  a  24  hour  day  and  5^  a  mile  (plus  gas) 
.  .  .  radio,  heater,  automatic  transmission.  Seat 
belts  for  added  safety.  If  you  want  a  larger  car, 
you  can  rent  a  magnificent  new  Chevrolet 
Impala  or  other  fine  cars  at  just  $7  a  day  .  .  . 
5^  a  mile  (plus  gas),  equipped  with  powerglide 
transmission,  power  steering,  radio,  heater. 
Major  credit  cards  honored.  Proper  insurance 
included. 


CHEVY  II 


A  ftm  vahiabl*  frandiiSM  still  avaHabl*.  For  complete  details,  write  Jules  W.  Lederer,  Pres.,  Budget  Rent-A-Car  Corp.  of  America,  35  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  1 


BRANHAM  CO.,  S**  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  S.  Greenbffg  Hark  I-ane 

J.  J.  Cooper  Barclaj 

H.  L.  Ralls  Biltnorr 

BRETT-Gl'ARD  SAFETY  WARD  CO.. 

100  South  Van  Brunt  St.,  Enidrwood,  N.  1. 
Danlrl  Blaekstcne.  Pres. 

Bl'RKE  KUIPERS  ft  MAHONEY.  INC.. 


Sew  York,  N.  ¥. 

S.  P.  Mahoney 
C.  W.  Beller 
W.  1.  Osaond 

T.  E.  Hatch 
T.  B  Kelly 


Waldort-Astoiia 

Waldorf-Astoria 

l^sington 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Waldorf-Astoria 


Roy  L.  Rubel 
lohn  C.  Dirldaoo 
Frederic  B.  Farrar 
Charles  Hetly 
John  L.  Sterling 
John  L.  Seolaro 
Herbert  R.  Meekar 
Miss  Ruth  Denies 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Savoy  Plaza 
Park  Lane 
Park  Lane 
SheraUm-Gast 
Pvk  Lane 


CUTLER-HAMMER,  INC.. 

T33  Third  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

C.  M.  Hall  M.  Luciano 

DEAR  PUBUCATION  ft  RADIO,  INC.. 

1341  G  Street.  N.W..  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
J.  A.  Dear  Waldorf-Astoria 

DE  CLERQUE-SHANNON,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Lexington 

C.  G.  Shannon  H.  H.  DeClerque 

C.  G.  Shannon,  Jr.  W.  V.  Shannon 

A.  W.  DeClerque 

DOMTAR  NEWSPRINT  LTD., 

840  Sun  Life  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Quebec 
Drake 

C.  M.  Fellows  W.  T  Pound 

C.  D.  Jentz 

DOUBLEDAT  SYNDICATE. 

575  NUdlsm  Are.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Joan  S.  PoUaek  Theodore  W.  Maerl 

EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.. 

23  Commercial  St.,  Waterhury,  Conn. 

W.  B.  Pape  SberatoD-fiaat 

Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  J.  Pape  U  E.  V.  Downey 

H.  A.  Moore  C.  E.  Poindexter 

C.  P.  Raymond  Belmont  Plaza 


E4STGRN  GRAPHIC  ARTS  SUPPLY  CO.. 

INC..  599  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
BUI  Burg  Ralph  Perry 

Harry  Crosby  Ray  Rude 

Michael  Crosby  Hsrry  Gibson 

EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.. 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  ft  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Waldorf-Astoria 


William  B.  Pape 
James  H.  Dareey 
Harold  A.  Moore 
Eugene  V.  Downey 


Frank  M.  Cronan 
Willbim  J.  Pape  II 
Richard  Pape 
Charles  E.  Poindexter 


CANADIAN  PRESS.  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
OiUis  Purcell  Waldorf-.tstorla 

CAPITAL  TOOL  ft  MASUFACTITRINO  CO., 
INC.,  5000  Calvert  Rd..  College  Park,  Md. 
Joseph  P.  Dorr 

CENTRAL  PRESS.  Cleveland.  0. 

Courtland  Smith  Waldorf-Astoria 

CENTRAL  RIGGING  ft  CONTRACTING, 

234  Depot  Road.  Milford.  Coon. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Harry  Meyersoo  Sidney  MUgrim 

Monroe  Meyeraon  John  Apsley 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORP.. 

555  Fifth  Are..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

James  Rlcca  George  T.  Kempter 

Frank  A.  Donnelly,  Jr. 

CHEMCO  PHOTO  PRODUCTS  CO., 

Charles  St.,  Glen  Cove.  N.  Y. 

C.  Harold  Larsson  Burton  Kaplan 
Sam  B  Anson 

COLLIER  ELLIOTT  ft  ASSOCIATES. 

163  Mineola  Blvd.  Mlneola.  N.  ¥. 

Collier  A.  Elliott  Kenneth  Adams 

Joseph  W.  Lenbart  John  Vanden  Heuvel 

CONSOLIDATED  BOOK  PUBLISHERS. 

153  No  Michigan  .Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 
Walter  N.  Dreyfus  Wsldorf -Astoria 

.Angelo  Paaqulnl  Waldorf-Astoria 

Conolldated  Paper  Sales  Limited 
1615  Sun  Life  Bldg..  Montreal,  Que. 

Sheraton -East 

F.  W.  Bradshaw,  V.P.  J.  S.  Oppe 

C.  M.  Hobart  D.  M.  Young 

P.  M.  Boulton  G.  M.  Stnlhy 

R.  J.  Flood  D.  B.  Gibson 

CORKPAK  CO..  INC.. 

70  Argyle  Ave.,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Paulmann,  Jr.  F.  H.  Paulmann.  Sr. 

CROSFIELD  ELECTRONICS.  INC.. 

19  Engineers  Lane.  Engineers  Hill, 
Farmlngdale.  N.  Y. 

Edgar  L.  Parks  Wallace  Dombrow 

Herbert  L.  Weiss  Edward  M.  Testa 

JOHN  W.  CULLEN  CO..  Cleveland.  0. 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  John  W.  CuUen  Waldorf-Astoria 

CRESMER.  WOODWARD,  0‘MARA  ft  ORMSBEE, 
Leonard  L.  Marshall  Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  Rufus  Doig  Sheraton-East 

John  W.  Eggers  Sheraton-East 

Delwyn  J.  Worthington  Waldorf-Astoria 


Elvin  W.  Pierpont 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER. 

850  Third  Ave.  and  Astor  Gallery 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Jerome  H.  Walker 
Ray  Erwin 
Richard  Friedman 
Philip  N.  Schuyler 


James  W.  Brown.  Jr. 
Henry  C.  Thiele 
John  F.  Boyle 
WillUm  F.  HamUton 
Reginald  Cary 


Robert  B.  McIntyre  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner 
George  S.  McBride  George  B.  WUt 

ELGRAMA  SALES  CO.,— 

See  Graphics  Electronics.  Inc. 

ESTES  NEWSFEATURES, 

530  E.  23  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Bernard  Bates 

FAIRCHn^D  GRAPHIC  EQI’IPMENT. 

221  Fairchild  Ave.,  Plalnview,  N.  V. 

Lexington 

E.  P.  Traeht  J.  Heldenrrich 

W.  B.  Condtt  J.  Doyle 

K.  A.  Sylvester  F.  Nardozzl 

FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

152  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1.  HI. 
Leonard  S.  Itavldow  Waldorf-Astoria 
Walter  C.  Dreyfua  Waldorf-Astoria 

Morton  Frank  Waldorf-Astoria 

Ernest  V.  Hem  (New  York) 

Patrick  E.  O'Rourke  Sheraton-East 

FEDERATED  METALS  DIV.. 

120  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  PoUock  Waldorf-Astoria 

FLINT  INK  CORP., 

5246  Clark  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Edgar  B.  Hint  E.  L.  Mills 

A  A.  McNib  M  C.  Plntard 

John  F.  Devine 

FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE.  1.NC.. 

280  Madison  -Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Leon  Dcnnen  B.  Wlerzblanskl 

MUan  B.  Skaeel 

FORTUNE  FEATURES,  Huntley.  Va. 
Delmonico 

Edward  A.  Harris,  Editor 
Miriam  S.  Harris,  Asst.  Editor 

GANNETT  ADVERTISING  SALES.  INC.. 

New  York.  S.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

George  J.  Allan  John  C.  Smith 

Carlyle  B.  Hicks  James  D.  BUck 

John  F.  Anderson  Brendt  DeMetrotlon 


Robert  E.  Tushlngham 

GAZETTE  OFFSET  AMERICANA, 

7  Central  Park  West  New  York.  N.  Y. 
MUton  Berg  Evelyn  Berg 

GELMAN  FEATURE  SYNDICATE. 
Flushing,  N.  y. 

Bernard  Gelman 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP., 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
S.  George  Little  Capt.  Ray  Barnes 

Robect  B.  PearsaU  Camille  Bourgeois 

Fred  Sklenar  BUI  Thomas 

Irwin  J.  Breslauer  Gloria  Stevens 

Louis  D1  Palma  B.  Troubh 


Monte  F.  Rourjally  Mrs.  Norma  BourJaUy 

C.  P.  OOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.. 

461  Doughty  Rlvd.,  Inwood  96,  N.  ¥. 

W.  E.  Shorr.  K.  0,  Ewer 

N.  F.  Elnwaechter 

GOSS  CD..  5601  West  31tt  St..  Chicago,  III. 
Barclay 

E.  G.  Morrbon  J.  M.  Strong 

C.  S.  ReUly  J.  W.  Randall 

J.  H.  Sauer  N.  Hemenway 

D.  B.  Baar  G.  Moldenhauer 

H.  V.  Henry  C.  W.  Burger 

W.  C.  Pratt  F.  A.  Whlto 

F.  A.  Kopp  E.  J.  Yagow 

J.  W.  Cuultrap  F.  L.  Goss 

J.  A.  Biggs  W.  R.  Schulke 

L.  J.  Bolshins  R.  E.  Hirst 

GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  CO..  LTD.. 

Fort  WUliam.  Ont.,  (Canada 

Sheraton-East 

Mr,  ft  Mrs.  C.  J.  W.  Foz 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  T.  B.  FaUows 

GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  CO.. 

522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


Park  Lane 
R.  A.  Haak 
M.  A.  Meyers 

I.  P.  Phelps 
R  R.  Powell 

J.  A.  Sayre 


C.  M.  Sheafe 

1.  H.  Staples 

C.  D.  Tiedemann 

D.  I.  Turnbull 
H.  WtUets.  Jr. 


GRAPHIC  EUJCTRONICS.  INC., 

424  Second  St.,  Lai  SaUe.  III. 

Essex  Home 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  W.  J.  Barron  Mrs.  John  Barron 

JOHN  ORIFFmiS  CO.,  INC.. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

John  Grtinths 

GORDON  LANGLEY  HALL  NEWS  SERVICE 
AND  SYNDICATE, 

Charleston.  S.  C. 

12  West  10  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(kirdon  Langley  Hall  Joseph  A.  Scaltro 

HARRINGTON  ASSOCHTES.  J.  J.. 

441  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17.  X.Y. 

J.  J.  Ha/ringtoo  V.  It.  Harrington 

HAL  HERMAN  ASSOCI.ATES.  Miami.  Fla. 

Hal  Herman  Summit 

R.  HOE  ft  CO.,  INC.. 

910  E.  138th  St.,  Bronx.  N.  Y. 

Barclay 

J.  L.  Auer  WUliam  W.  Henderson 

R.  C.  Polglase  Ray  R.  Dittrich 

Lexington 

L.  D.  Polloek  William  Pcydrltz 

R.  A.  WUloughhy  John  W.  Connors 

B.  Breur  Clyde  H.  Throckmorton 

L.  Kelleher  John  A.  Pascarclla 

Ray  J.  Cassidy  W.  J.  Robinson 

Ismes  51.  Crowe  John  Bobko 


GENERAL  NEWS  AGENCY. 

660  First  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Antonio  Velasco 

GENERAL  STRAPPING  CO.. 

850  3rd  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

N.  J.  Friese 

GEORGIA  PRESS  .ASSN.,  AtUnta,  Ga. 

Glenn  McCullough,  Ezee.  Mgr. 

GILMARK  FEATURES, 

525  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Lou  Shalnmark  Franklin  Fisher 
Jack  Flanagan  United  Nations  Preta 

WILLIAM  GINS6ER0  ASSOCIATES, 

331  Madisnn  Are..  New  York,  N.  T. 

Willalm  Ginsberg  Harold  Cooper 
Robert  K.  Glnabcrg 

GLOBE  NEWS  PRESS  ASSN..  ChteacD.  lU. 

D.  R.  Longfellow 

GLOBE  SYNWCATB,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 
Waldorf-Aatorla 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORP.,  HilUlde,  X.  J. 
Lexington 

C.  D.  .Akins  H.  Leyland 

F.  Dassorl  E.  G.  Myover 

Canadian  Club 
J.  S.  Hart 

HUCK  CO., 

72  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  F.  Ree  WUliam  J.  RcUIy 

WlUlam  F.  Huck  Dr.  George  N.  Sandor 

HURLETRON  INC..  ELECTRIC  EYE 
EQUIP.MENT  DIV., 

193S  E.  Fairchild  St..  Danville.  Hlinois 
Barclay 

C.  M.  Noble  W.  J.  Bishop 

G.  R.  Dayton 

IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  Weston 
Roy  C.  Kuhns 
Wridorf-Astoria 

Claude  E.  Purkis,  Sr.  Edward  SehuUer 
William  A.  Penney,  Jr.  Andrew  H.  Amitrano 
WUliam  C.  Otter  WUliam  M.  Van  Cott 
A  Paul  MUls  Alfred  McWilliams,  Jr. 

INTERCHEMICAL  CORP.,  PRINTING  INK 
DIV., 

67  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Walter  J.  Cassidy  Umothy  A.  Ryan 
Dale  C.  Welsh 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  SALES  CO.,  INC. 

Montreal,  Quebec 

Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  C.  Neely  L.  B.  Manslleld.  Jr 

B.  R.  Wheatly  R,  R  Lewis 

W.  W.  Morrow  J  W.  Vermont 

B.  D.  Glendening  W.  P.  Woodworth 

C.  C.  Carpenter  R.  H.  Coyle 

W.  C.  MeCuUougb  S.  F.  Strlngfellow 
0.  B.  DeLishmet  P.  M,  Yeakel 

A.  L.  West  L.  C.  Burton 


l.NTERNATIONAL  PRESS  SERVICE  OF 
AMERICA, 

200  Van  Sicklen  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

WUliam  R.  dl  Rayata 

INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW  SERVICE. 

652  First  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  G.  Mezerik 

JAMPOL  CORPORA'nON. 

728-742  61st  St.,  BrooUyn  20.  N.  T. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Howard  .M.  Jampol  Albert  G.  Allen 

Herbert  E.  Daniels  John  McManus 

Wesley  R.  Dammea  Edwin  A.  Dobrowolild 

JOHNSON.  KENT.  GAVIN  ft  SINDINO,  INC. 
230  Park  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Wm  C.  Johnson  Joseph  G.  Gavin 
Albert  H.  Kent  Robt.  L.  Moore 

THE  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY, 
I.NC..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  F.  C.  Whltehouse  St.  Regis 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

O.  E  Landon  Arthur  D.  Wright 

Roliert  M.  Partridge  Russell  E.  Frani 

.ALLEN  K.ANDER  ASSOCIATES,  INF.. 

1730  K  St.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

60  E.  42  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria  and  Summit 
Allen  Kander  George  J.  Cooper 

Donald  Hogate 

THE  KATZ  AGENCY.  INC..  New  York,  N.  T. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  Fiske  Lochrldge  Theodore  W.  Rathbone 
Robert  W.  Kelm  John  E.  Rohde 

KELLY-SMITH  CO..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Frank  W.  MUlcr  Jr.  Drake 

James  J.  O’Donnell  Waldorf-Astoria 

Thomas  R.  Crawford  Waldorf-Astoria 
Walter  C.  Crocco  750  Third  Ave..  N.  Y. 

Walter  M.  Dotta  750  Third  Ave..  N.  Y. 


KINO  FEATURES  SYNDICATE. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

WaJdorf-.Astorls 

.x'rank  J.  Nlcht  Robett  McCcrklndale 

Raymond  K.  Rogers  Alfred  H.  Alofsln 

Clarence  E.  Rablnow  George  C.  Driscoll 
Cherles  FlncUe  George  Haslam 

Harold  Schneider  Frederic  Methot 

Edward  F.  Wade  John  H.  Wright 

F.  J.  Runde  Harold  Renneck 

Gerald  Gartland 

KRUGER  PAPER  COMPANY  INC.  AND 
RICHMOND  Pl'LP  ft  PAPER  CD.  OF 
CANADA  LTD., 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  J.  Kruger  Sheraton-East 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

J.  A.  Kraemer  J.  C.  Harrison 

W.  R.  Hermitage  A.  Alrod 

R.  Hausner 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  NEWSPRINT  CO.. 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  lU. 

Sheraton -East 

R.  S.  Fowler,  Pres.  R.  A.  Schmidt 

J.  H.  Nethcrland  B.  F.  Warner 

W.  D.  Frost  J.  Peter  Maler 

JEFFREY  LEE  SYNDICATE. 

New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

Irma  (bnz 

JEROME  LEE  SYNDICATE 
New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

Mel  Ducat  247  W.  42nd  St. 

Richard  Falk  220  W.  42nd  St. 

LITHO  CHEMICAL  ft  SUPPLY  CO.  INC., 

46  Harriet  PL.  Lynbrook.  N.  Y. 

Harry  Mueller  Chas.  F.  Spiro 

Gen.  L.  Thompson 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS.  INC.. 

200  Park  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  James  McHugh  Mr.  Howard  Naughton 
.Mr.  WUliam  Barrie  Mr.  Donald  Radway 

LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO., 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Frederick  Seeord  Robert  W.  Buckley 

John  0.  King  Frank  J.  Ferrari 

C.  Shepley  Cleaves 

MACI.AREN  NEWSPRINT  SALES  LTD., 
Buckingham,  Quebec,  Canada 
Sheraton-Eaat 

Mr.  H.  W.  Cressy  Mr.  C.  C.  Crewy 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN.  INC.. 

230  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lexington 

L.  B.  Mansfield.  Jr  f  •  M.  Flint  D.  W.  Lewis 

R.  R  Lewis  Wm.  Baumrucker  Frank  Barnecott 

J.  W.  Vermont 

W.  P.  Woodworth  VINCENT  J.  MA.NNO. 

R.  H.  Coyle  50  East  58  St.,  Now  York  22.  N.  T. 

S.  F.  Strlngfellow  Blackstone 

P.  M.  Yeskel  Vincent  J.  Manno  Howard  E.  Stark 

L.  C.  Burton  George  Romano 
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POPULATION 


504,30/ 


It’s  the  only  way  to  keep  pace  with  lahulous  Phoenix 


It’s  a  daily  task  changing  the  population  figures  of  America’s  fastest-growing  city. 
Phoenix,  population  over  one-half  million,  is  centered  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sun  which 
now  has  more  than  820,000  residents  and  is  adding  new  ones  at  the  rate  of  200  a  day. 

And,  going  hand  in  hand  with  this  remarkable  influx  are  the  state’s  two  great  news¬ 
papers.  Soaring  circulation  figures  prove  that  9  out  of  10  families  read  and  enjoy  The 
Arizona  Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Pretty  good  coverage,  don’t  you  think? 


V. 


MATtlX  C0NTBA8T  CORP.. 

190  Herrlrln  Road.  Miiwola.  N.  V. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Henry  CurUndrr  Jack  Paris 

Georcr  Duerbrck 

MrNAlTOHT  SYNDICATE.  INC.. 

60  But  42nd  St.— Room  750.  S.  Y..  S.  Y. 

V.  V  MrSltl  Chas.  V.  MrAdam  Jr. 

Chas.  V.  .MrAdam  Prtrr  KofEgs 

E.  J.  Murph)'  Jamrs  Arnold 

MICRO  PHOTO.  DIV..  BELL  k  HOWELL  CO., 

1700  Shaw  .Are.,  Clrrrland  12.  Ohio 
Dan  A.  Bmes  Brlmont-Plaza 

MILUON  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS.  INC.. 

529  5th  Arc..  Nrrt  York.  N.  Y. 

Pranklln  R.  Carrl.  Jr.  Joseph  W.  Chamberlin 
Daild  M.  Podrey 

MINNESOTA  A  ONTARIO  PAPER  CO.. 
Northstar  Center,  7th  k  Marquette, 
Minneapolis  2,  .Minn. 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

Robert  Paecre  J  A.  Vaughan 

Robyn  Campbell  (1.  M.  llolderer 

W  H.  RoblllUrd 

BERTA  MOHR  FASHION  SV.NDIC.VrE. 

10S6  Park  .Ave..  N.  A.  C.  28 

MONTMORENCY  PAPER  COMP.ANY.  INC. 

230  Park  .Are..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Sheraton-East 

Robert  T  Houk  Roland  N.  Lef'lair 

Stanley  A.  .Melghen  R.  A.  Whitehall 

M.  Haney-Smlth 

M.  J.  Foley,  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  It  Paper 
Mills.  Ltd..  Quelirr 

NATION.VL  EDITORAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Belmont  Plata 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  Theodore  A.  SerrUI 

NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION. 
1200  W.  Third  St..  Clerrlaiid  13.  Ohio 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Herbert  W.  Walker  Ernest  L.  Lynn 

Meade  Monroe  Boyd  Lewis 

William  H.  Borglund  Richard  W.  Johnson 

Earl  H.  Anderson  Dennis  O'Neill 

Jack  Gamble  Robert  C.  Whitehead 

Edward  R.  Kennedy  Jean  Mooney 

Robert  C.  Hendrlch 

NEW  YORK  HERALD-TRIRI'NE  SYNDICATE 
k  NEWS  SERVICE.  affllUte  of 
PUBLISHERS  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Ererett  Walker  Harry  Ellis.  Jr. 

John  Desna  Robert  B.  Gillespie 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  CO.. 
Chicago.  111. 

Lexington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Goggin 

NEWSPAPERS  SOUTH.  INC., 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Lexington 

W.  V.  Shannon  C.  George  Shannon 

NILES  k  NELSON.  INC..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Harold  P.  Johnson  Owen  Smith  Jr. 

Eugene  F.  Smith  Joseph  E.  Lentz 

James  H.  Clancy  James  J.  Clancy 

NORTH  AMERIC.AN  NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 
See  Bell-McClure  Syndicate 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESS  .ASSN. 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  J.  D.  Pltz  Sheraton-East 

ONTARIO  PAPER  CO..  LTD., 

Tborold,  Ont.,  Canada 

Arthur  A.  Schmon  St.  Regis 

Robert  M.  Schmon  Sheraton-East 

PAGE  ONE  SYNDICATE. 

415  Lexington  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  WIshrngrad 

PARADE  PUBLIC.ATIONS,  LNC., 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Motley 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  Walter  I.  Tenney 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  Warren  J.  Reynolds 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Rasmussen 
Mr  k  Mrs.  WlllUm  J.  Glllerlain 
Mr  k  Mrs.  R.  W  Winn 

JOHN  PARK  JR.  AND  CO., 

1807  McDonald  Lane,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

John  Park  Jr.  Mrs.  Jolin  Park  Jr. 

PERKI.NS-OUODWIN  CO.. 

P  0  Box  300.  Lufkin,  Texas 
Waldorf -Astoria 

John  W.  Bair  J.  G.  Clarke 

Drake 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Neweombe 
Sheraton-East 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Dooosky 

PHOENIX  FEATURES.  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  A.  Roche  333  E.  34tb  St. 

Samuel  M.  Igor  405  E.  63rd  St. 

Robert  Schaafer  333  E.  34th  St. 
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PHOTON.  INC.. 

355  Middlesex  .Ave..  Wilmington.  .Mass. 
Waldorf-.Attorla 

Kurtz  .M.  Hanson  John  L.  Peterson 
Vincent  B.  Morrison  Vincent  J  Murtha 

PITTSBURGH  METAL  k  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
l.NC.. 

284  Ha'nilton  Ave..  Brooklyn  31.  N.  V. 
Werner  J.  Meier  Forrest  R.  Rinehart 

PLANT  UvSTALLATHINS  .ASSOCIATES. 

200  W  10  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Lexington 

Robert  Marcus  Irving  Josepli 

PORT.AGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
Landiai  Kniglit  Plaza 

PREPRINT  CORP.. 

305  E.  46  SC.  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 

Waldorf -Astoiia 

Bluer  H.  Logan  William  R.  Geiiske 

Otto  Schultz  Theodore  E.  Kiieclit 

PRICE  PAPER  CORP.. 

r.O  Rw'ttleller  Plaza.  New  York.  N,  V. 

7.55  Pirk  .Ave..  N.  Y.  C. 

Wicklllfr  B.  Moore 
Waldorf-Astoria 

T.  R.  Kenny  A.  E.  Potter 

U  W  M.  Smith  W.  Bradley 

R,  II.  Price  W.  Tenney 

E.  Cellister  0.  AreJlano 

E.  Blanch  W.  F.  Craddock 

PUBLISHERS  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE. 
Chicago.  III. 

Waldort-.Astoria 

Harold  H.  Anderson  John  Dema 

Robert  A.  Cooper  Fred  W.  Dingman 

Koliert  G.  Cowles  Frank  L.  Perley 

Kierett  Walker  Hariy  Ellis.  Jr. 

Philip  W.  Steitz.  Jr. 

UAPID  GRIP  k  BATTEN  LTD., 

Toronto.  Ont..  Canada 

Eric  Butterwortli  Waldorf-Astoria 

REC.ISIER  .AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDIC.ATE. 

Des  Moines.  Is. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Bruce  Horton  Philip  G.  Reed 

RICH  AND  MCLEAN.  INC.. 

345  Carnegie  .Ave..  Kenilworth.  N.  J. 

Jolin  T.  Felz  James  R.  McLean 

NELSON  ROBERTS  k  ASSOCIATES.  INC.. 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5.  Calif. 
Barclay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Roberts 
Nelson  Roiierts.  Jr.  Malcolm  C.  Smith 
Harold  .A.  Lessersohn 

SAn’RDAY  REVIEW.  INC.. 

25  W.  45  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

J.  R.  Cominsky  Riclurd  L.  Tobin 

SCIENCE  SERVICE,  Washington.  D.  C. 

60  E.  60th  St..  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

Watson  Davis  Priscilla  Howe 

SCOTT  CO..  WALTER 

See  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
Listing 

SHANNON  I  ASSOCIATES,  INC.. 

New  York.  N.  V. 

Levingtoii 

W.  V.  Shannon  C.  G.  Shannon.  Jr, 

C.  G.  Shannon  R.  C.  Ruggles 

G.  Kracmer 

T,  W,  k  C.  B  SHERIDAN  CO.. 

220  Church  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

161  W.  34  St..  N.  Y,  C. 

William  A.  l..eFrvre 

85  Van  Reypen  St  .  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Edward  E.  Guss 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES.  INC.. 

60  E,  42nd  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ben  Shulman.  Pres.  Jack  Shulman 

SINCLAIR  k  CARROLL  CO..  INC  . 

591  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

W,  F.  Carroll  C.  C.  Carroll 

Roy  Carroll 

B.  H.  SIMON  SYNDICATE. 

New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeysea 

SOCCER  .AS.SOCIATES  SYNDICATE. 

New  York.  N.  Y, 

Milton  Miller 

SPADEA  SYNDIC.ATE. 

122  E,  38  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  V.  Spadea 

ST.A-HI  CORPORATION. 

235  W.  Washington  Blvd..  Whittier,  Calif. 
Americana 

Vernon  R.  Spltaleri 

STAR  PARTS.  INC. 

S.  Main  St..  S.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Emil  Bendon  BUI  Andreacci 

Quldo  Herman  Alfred  Archer 


STORY.  BROOKS  k  FINliEY,  INC.. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

Howard  C.  Story  Roderick  W  Mattesnn 
Howard  C.  Story,  Jr.  Forreit  W.  Noble 

TAIT  CO.NTRACTING  CO..  l.NC.. 

1127  W.  .Adams.  (Tilcago.  III. 

Barclay 

11.  E.  Ilallstiom  J.  F.  Smiekel 

TECHNIC.'.L  SERVICE  CO.. 

2118  So.  Rellaire,  Denver  Colo. 

WaldMf-.Astoria 
R.  W.  (Kill)  Becker 

TELETAPE  PERFOR.ATING  CO.. 

311  East  McKic  Ave..  P.O.  Box  8. 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Van  CnrHanrit 
Calvin  Bounds 

TEXAS  DAILY  PRESS  LEAGUE,  INC. 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  S.  W,  Papert.  Ji.  Waldcrf-.Astorla 

THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE. 

185  Lvxington  Ave..  New  Y'ork,  .N.  Y. 
Waldorf-Astvwia 

Ben  G.  Wright  Euclid  M.  Covington 

John  C.  Sterling  William  I.  Nichols 

Samuel  J.  Nield  W.  Parkman  Rankin 

TORONTO  STAR  SYNDIC.ATE.  Toronto.  Ont 
James  K.  Cherrier  Waldorf-.Astoria 

UNITED  AMERICAN  METAUS. 

2246  W.  Hubbard  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

L.  W.  Goldberg  Waldorf-Astoria 

UNITED  FE.ATURE  SYNDIC.ATE,  INC., 

New  Y'ork.  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Laurence  Rutman 
Harry  Gllburt 
Jamrs  llennessy 
James  L.  Freeman 

UNITED  PRESS  INTE 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Waldorf-.Astoria 
Mims  Thomason 
Earl  J.  Johnson 
LeRoy  Keller 
Josepl.  L.  Jones 
Frank  Tremaine 
R.  W  Beaton 
11.  Roger  Tatarian 
Fraivcis  T.  I..eary 
R  T.  Eskew 
Harry  R.  Flory 
Harry  Varian 
C.  E.  Allen 
John  L.  Sehon 

G.  Ross  Downing 

H.  Wendel  Burch 
Carl  B.  Molander 


Charles  Tv  eleven 
Albert  Moody 
PhU  R.  Curran 
Willi.'vm  Wiggins 

RN.ATIONAL. 


Flank  H.  Barth.vlomeu 
Thomas  E.  Cunningham 
Harold  Klumenfeld 
C.  J.  McCarty 
E.  T.  Majeski 
Jerome  J.  Callahan 
Leroy  MehIman 
Robert  L.  Frey 
Frank  Eyrl 

G.  J.  Rock 
W.  C.  Pa.vette 

H.  C.  Thornton 
Dale  M.  Johns 
R.  A.  Lltlln 
Wayne  C.  Sargent 
Kenneth  Smith 


UNITED  PRESS  INTERN.ATIDNAL. 

Montreal.  Qiie. 

Frank  Eyrl  Barclay 

UNITED  sr.VfES  PRINTING  INK  CORP.. 

66  Industrial  .Ave.,  Little  Ferry,  N.  J. 

Irwin  Brooks  F.-ank  Renaldi 

Thomas  Glackin  John  Rogeis 

Nelson  H.  Jackson  Donald  11.  Seixas 

Obe  Zuldema 

W.AGNEP  INTERN.ATION.AL  PHOTOS. 

10  W.  56  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Gary  Wagner  Syd  Edward  Kandes 

Edward  F.  Burns  lUvid  Freud 

WTDEWORLD  PHOfOS.  .50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
Max  lieslor 

WOMEN  S  NEWS  SERVICE 
See  Bell-McCliire  Syndicate 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
and  Walter  Scott  Co,  Division  of  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Coip.. 

688  South  Second  St..  Plainfleld.  N.  J, 


Daniel  McColley 
Fratik  Neal 
Richard  G.  Grilfoul 
Clarence  G,  Tlefert 
Peter  P.  Romano 
Charles  Wyman 
Grover  Wilson 
Donald  A.  Bniwn 


William  G.  Gardner 
B.  Curt  Denning 
William  W.  Klhn 
Yhornas  J.  Ryan 
Leo  Shea 

LeRoy  Schwarzwaelder 
Walter  E.  Tolk 
Karl  Britton 


WORLD-UNION  PRESS. 

507  .'ith  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y'. 

David  Horowitz  .Moslie  Ben  Scliarhar 

Ben  Leavin  Christina  M.  Fuchs 

Ira  A.  Hirschmaii 

Late  ReKisIratiuns 

Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser 
Mrs.  Agnes  Osborne  Griswold 
c/o  .Mr.  k  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Wendell 
25  Sutton  Place.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Charles  J.  Wellner  Waldorf-Astoria 
F.  R.-L.  visborne 
c/o  Lithgow  Osborne 
127  Bast  73rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fort  CoUlns  (tVvlo. )  Coloradoan 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  Clyde  E.  Moffltt 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Joplin  ( .Mo. )  Globe  k  News  Herald 
Fred  Hughes 


Wood  Co.  Office 
Moving  to  N.  J. 

Executive  offices  of  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion  are  being  re-located  in 
Plainfield,  N.J.,  which  is  the 
home  base  for  manufacturing 
operations  and  general  business 
offices. 

The  executive  suite,  which  has 
been  at  501  Fifth  Avenue,  comer 
of  42nd  Street,  for  many  years, 
will  be  at  688  South  Second 
Street,  Plainfield,  after  April 
30.  A  New  York  City  telephone 
exchange  number,  REctor  2- 
4940,  will  be  maintained  for  con¬ 
venience. 

Among  those  making  the 
move  from  Manhattan  are 
Daniel  McColley,  president,  and 
William  A.  Silence,  secretary,  of 
the  corporation.  Mr.  McColley 
has  resided  at  Plainfield  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  principal  Wood  plant  is 
on  South  Second  Street  and  the 
Waiter  Scott  &  Co.  Division  is 
located  on  South  Avenue.  A 
third  plant  containing  a  large 
assembly  and  erecting  bay  for 
presses  is  nearby  at  Middlesex 
Borough. 

• 

$3  Million  Project 
For  Seattle  Times 

Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Seattle  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  $3-million  expansion 
program,  including  new  con¬ 
struction  and  a  new  eight-unit 
press.  An  addition  was  built  in 
1950. 

New  equipment  will  include 
a  Goss  Headliner  press;  two 
Wood  Supermatic  stereotyping 
machine;  a  25-ton  Kemp  cen¬ 
tral  remelt  pot;  and  new  mail¬ 
ing-room  devices  to  count,  stack 
and  bundle  newspapers. 

New  construction  will  be  a 
three-story  pressroom  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Times  Build¬ 
ing;  a  three-story  addition  to 
the  north  end  of  the  building, 
which  will  enlarge  the  mailing 
room  and  provide  space  for  of¬ 
fices,  storage  and  machine  shop; 
a  new  receiving  area  and  un¬ 
loading  dock  for  newsprint  ship¬ 
ment,  facing  on  Thomas  St.;  an 
underground  conveyor  for  news¬ 
print  from  storage  to  the  new 
press. 


To  Edit  Letter 

Meyer  Lurie,  New  Jersey 
state  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  is  leaving  the  news  serv¬ 
ice  to  join  Man  &  Manager  Inc. 
as  editor  of  a  newsletter.  The 
Businessman  &  Community 
Relations.  Lawrence  Stessin  is 
head  of  the  firm,  which  has 
offices  in  New  York  City. 
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1.  DIRECT  PRESSURE  PRESS 


2.  MAT  ROLLER 


either  way,  you  can  cold  mold  color 


It  makes  no  difference  which  way  you  mold 
mats  at  your  newspaper,  you  can  now  cold 
mold  color  with  Wood  R.O.P.  Super  Flongs. 
You  can  eliminate  baking  and  save  as  much  as 
15  minutes  per  mat. 

Plus— you  get  a  uniformly  level  printing 
surface  for  better  tonal  quality  and  clpaner 
highlights— longer  wearing  plates— no  pro¬ 
gressive  shrinkage  in  the  casting  box— and  its 
not  essential  to  make  any  major  equipment 


changes— use  the  same  equipment  that  you 
would  normally  use  for  your  black  and  white 
editions. 

Ask  your  Wood  Flong  field  representative 
to  show  you  how  R.O.P.  Super  Flongs  can  save 
you  time  when  you  cold  mold  color. 

SUPCft  FLONGS  •  R.O.P.  SUPfR  FLONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS  • 
STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPFCIAL 
COLOR  MATS  •  GRKN  BAKID  MATS  • 

SYNDICATt  MATS  •  AD  MATS 


One-pi«c«  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat- A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTTPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


H008ICK  PALLS,  NEW  YORK 


N*w  York  OHIO*:  BB1  Fifth  Av*.,  Phon«:  MU  7-29BO 


•  R.OJ>. 
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SeRVIMO  The  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  BXCLUSIVeLY  SINCE  1S11 


Herb  Brucker 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


more  than  any  other  work  sets 
forth  the  fundamental  principles 
and  purposes  of  our  profession.” 
In  1959,  Brucker  was  given  the 
John  Peter  Zenger  Award  by 
the  University  of  Arizona,  and 
in  1901  the  Yankee  Quill  Award 
of  the  Academy  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

And  it  hardly  need  be  said 
that  Brucker  has  been  a  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  freedom  of 
information  committee,  one  of 
its  directors,  its  treasurer  and 
secretary,  and  in  1962  its  first 
vicepresident.  Since  1959,  he  has 
been  president  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism.  He  was  L.H.D’d  by 
Colby  College  in  1960  and  just 
now  again  by  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  as  of  this  stop-press 
moment,  April  15,  1963. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why 
Brucker  is  so  tall  in  the  saddle 
are  of  course  apparent  from 
these  vital  statistics.  And  ad¬ 
mirers  commenting  on  him  as  a 
driving  force  in  today’s  jour¬ 
nalism,  have  added  others  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  lights  and  liter¬ 
ary  fancies.  But  his  colleagues 
on  the  Courant  will  tell  you  for 
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SS 
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IN  ACTION 


CALL  THE  QOSS 
SUITE  AT 
HOTEL  BARCLAY 
PLAZA  5-5900 


DAILY  CONFAB— In  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  editorial  room:  Left 
to  right — Herbert  Brucker,  editor; 
Arthur  Hall,  Thomai  E.  Murphy, 
and  T,  H.  Parker,  liegemen  to 
tame. 

a  fact  it’s  because  Herb  Brucker 
is  a  Yankee. 

Not  bom  such,  of  course,  but 
good  material  pressed  into  the 
mold  by  20  years  in  Connecticut 
on  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  (est.  1764).  The 
ink  of  such  a  history  was  bound 
to  rub  off  on  him  from  the  files 
going  back  two  centuries,  and 
the  temper  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  —  some  of  whom  were 
readers  or  subscribers  of  the 
Courant  —  has  penetrated  his 
pores. 

Bucket  of  Brimstone 

Historians  generally  concede 
that  the  first  written  constitu¬ 
tion  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  ordained  by  men  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Wind¬ 
sor  and  Wethersfield  in  1639. 
These  Fundamental  Orders  were 
drawn  because  the  people  needed 
something  better  than  they  had 
to  guard  their  liberties.  Brucker 
stands  on  an  opposite  shore  in 
time,  but  he  is  as  ready  to  ride 
and  spread  the  alarm.  Hartford 
was  the  pulpit  of  hellfire 
preachers.  Today  Brucker  keeps 
a  bucket  of  brimstone  handy  for 
his  writing  and  speaking.  Con¬ 
necticut  Yankees  invented  the 
wooden  nutmeg,  and  Herb 
Brucker  is  as  sbrewd  as  that  in 
believing  a  good  newspaper 
should  be  a  good  business,  a 
successful  counting  house  as 
well  as  a  lighthouse. 

What’s  more,  Brucker  is  tak¬ 
ing  on  the  canny,  craggy  look  of 
a  Yankee.  For  all  his  talking 
around,  he  can  be  as  laconic  as 
Cal  Coolidge,  and  when  he  says 
“Ay-uh,”  it  twangs  —  though 
perhaps  he  gets  some  of  this 
from  consorting  with  Ver¬ 
monters  on  ski  trips.  Urbane  as 
he  is,  this  daily  editorial  con¬ 
ference  with  his  staff  seldom 


goes  by  without  all  hands  swap¬ 
ping  backwoods  ribaldries.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  hews  logs  on 
his  own  suburban  estate  here. 
And  naturally  he  was  reared  as 
black  a  Republican  as  the  oldest 
voter  in  Satan’s  Kingdom,  which 
is  a  place  back  in  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  hills  (always  good  for  a  mid 
Winter  squib  about  Hell  freez¬ 
ing  over  and  the  Devil  skating 
across).  But  he’s  quite  as  will¬ 
ing  to  tickle  up  Republicans 
with  the  buggy  w'hip,  as  he  is 
Democrats,  when  they  need  it. 

Sports  Car  Fan 

How  Herb  Brucker  finds  time 
to  do  anything  more  than  watch 
the  shop  for  the  American  press 
and  the  Courant  as  part  of  it, 
his  friends  often  wonder.  Still, 
they  meet  him  frequently 
enough  on  the  ski  slopes  all 
winter.  An  outdoor  type,  he 
even  honeymooned  down  the 
Moselle  once  in  a  Faltboot. 


Mabley  Hits  Press 
For  Being  Timid 

Dixon,  Ill. 

Chicago  and  U.  S.  newspapers 
were  accused  of  offering  up  a 
“bland  and  passibe  editorial 
diet  to  the  reading  public  and  of 
being  guilty  of  “timidity”  by 
Jack  Mabley,  Chicago's  Ameri¬ 
can  columnist  and  critic. 

Mr.  Mabley’s  review  of  the 
state  of  journalism  in  the  United 
States  was  made  at  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
professional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  here  March  24, 

He  disagreed  with  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick’s  “political  and 
sociological”  journalism,  he  said, 
“but  he  was  a  giant  of  a  man 
and  it  is  the  personal  type  of 
journalism  that  the  press  lacks 
today. 

“I  happen  to  be  a  journalist,” 
Mr.  Mabley  said,  “who  thinks 
local  news  should  be  on  page 
one.”  He  added  that  “I  couldn’t 
care  less  what  happened  yes¬ 
terday  in  Cuba,  but  a  day-to- 
day  report  on  local  news  leads 


What  vacations  he  manages 
during  the  summer  often  find 
him  highballing  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  Northwest. 

On  such  excursions,  Brucker 
exchanges  the  role  of  circuit 
rider  for  that  of  driver  of  for¬ 
eign  sports  cars.  Hartford  is  as 
modem  as  it  is  ancient.  It’s  the 
home  of  one  of  the  country’s 
biggest  manufacturers  of  jet 
engines,  and  Editor  Brucker  is 
as  aware  of  the  Jet  Age  as  he 
is  of  the  days  of  the  Federalist 
papers.  True,  he  sometimes  has 
trouble  extricating  himself  from 
the  bucket  seat  of  these  low- 
topped  sports  jobs,  and  has  come 
into  the  Courant  patched  on  the 
skull.  The  design  of  the  man 
and  of  the  car  carry  different 
patent  numbers.  The  welts  are 
a  sign  that  Herb  forgot  to  duck. 
But  a  man  who  has  made  a 
career  out  of  not  ducking  things 
in  life  is  bound  to  get  creased 
once  in  a  while. 


to  action  and  reaction.” 

Mr.  Mabley  charged  that  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  are  still  “tak¬ 
ing  payoffs,”  although  “they  call 
it  something  else.”  Such  payoffs, 
he  said,  take  the  form  of  jun¬ 
kets,  as  in  a  recent  trip  several 
editors  took  to  see  Judy  Gar¬ 
land  opening  a  show  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  theater. 

Mr.  Mabley  charged  the  Chi¬ 
cago  press  was  “failing”  in  not 
investigating  the  “sales  tax 
swindle”  in  the  state.  Most  of 
the  “missing  money,”  the  col¬ 
umnist  said,  is  the  result  of 
cheating  by  auto  and  liquor 
dealers  “who  pay  20  cents  on 
the  dollar  and  pocket  the  rest.” 

• 

Reporter  Cited 

Portland,  Me. 

Waldo  E.  Pray,  staff  reporter 
for  the  Portland  Evening  Ex¬ 
press,  was  honored  by  the  Maine 
Highway  Safety  Committee  for 
a  series  of  six  articles  he  wrote 
calling  attention  to  weaknesses 
of  driver  license  control  in  the 
state. 
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YOUR  COMMUmTY^S  BUSINESS  LEADERS.,. 


Is  Your  Newspaper 
Their  Choice? 


YOUR  TOWN'S  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES 
ARE  ITS  PACESETTERS.  The  news¬ 
paper  they  prefer  to  read  is  also  first- 
choice  for  the  many  other  people 
these  leaders  influence.  Their  reader- 
ship  loyalty  has  a  strong  effect  on 
your  space  sales,  too ...  for  the  com¬ 
munity-leader  market  is  what  adver¬ 
tisers  ardently  desire.  Dow  Jones 
Instant  News  Service  can  help  solidify 
your  relationship  with  the  business- 
minded  readers  throughout  your 
publishing  area. 


ALL  THROUGH  EVERY  BUSINESS  DAY, 

the  Dow  Jones  broad  tape  electrical 
news  ticker  transmits  the  vital  news 
you  need  for  a  really  complete  and 
outstanding  business  and  financial 
news  section.  Not  just  another  section, 
but  one  edited  from  the  solid  news 


BUILD  EXECUTIVE  READERSHIP  WITH 
ALL  THIS  NEWS  FROM  DOW  JONES 

■  securities  and  commodities  ■  new  stock  and 
bond  offerings  ■  labor  developments  ■  govern¬ 
ment  decisionsBcompany  earnings  statementsa 
dividend  announcements  a  corporate  financing 
plans  a  plant  expansions  and  relocation  news  a 
new  products  a  technological  developments  a 
sales  leads  a  mergers  &  acquisitions  a  new 
sources  of  supply... and  many  other  develop¬ 
ments  of  prime  importance  all  brought  to  your 
office  instantaneously  on  broad  tape  news  ticker. 


The  news  ticker  shown  is  one  of  several  models 
in  use  over  the  U.S.A.,  depending  on  locality. 


volume  only  Dow  Jones  brings 
you  .  .  .  faster  .  .  .  with  all  the 
authoritative  prestige  of  the  most 
famous  symbol  in  business  and 
financial  news. 


DOW  JONES  Instant  News  SERVICE, 

backed  by  the  world’s  largest  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  news  gathering 
staff,  costs  less  than  a  copy  boy’s 
salary.  Write,  wire  or  phone  your 
nearest  Dow  Jones  Instant  News 
Service  office  for  the  full  story. 
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44  Broad  Si.  711  W.  Monroe  St.  1540  Market  Si. 
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AMERICA’S 
TAX-SAVIN6  MILEA6E 
OF  SOIL-CEMENT 
i  ROADS  INCREASES 
420% 

IN  10  YEARS 

Take  almost  any  soil  at  hand  . . .  add 
Portland  cement  and  water . . .  mix 
them  right  on  the  roadbed.  Roll  solid 
and  top  with  a  thin  wearing  course. 
That’s  so//-cement— the  simplest  of 
all  pavements.  Yet,  it’s  second  only 
to  concrete  in  strength. 

In  state  after  state,  use  of  this 
unique,  low-cost  pavement  is  setting 
new  records.  Last  year,  a  total  of 
I  14,600  lane-miles  of  soil-cement 

roads  were  contracted  for.  T en  years 
I  ago,  the  figure  was  2,800  lane-miles. 

I  The  success  of  soil-cement  is  due, 

i  in  large  measure,  to  the  Research 

j 

i  and  Development  Program  of  the 

I  Portland  Cement  Association.  In 

I  1935,  PCA  cooperated  with  the 

I  South  Carolina  Highway  Department 

and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in 
i  the  construction  of  a  IVa-mile  road. 

It  was  the  first  soil-cement  road  built 
to  scientific  standards  and  is  still 
giving  good  service.  Since  then,  en¬ 
gineers  have  analyzed  and  classified 
thousands  of  soil  samples  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  Accurate 
test  methods  now  assure  cement- 
soil -water  ratios  to  give  maximum 
strength  and  durability. 

This  work  is  made  possible  by  the 
80  leading  (and  competing)  cement 
companies  who  belong  to  and  sup¬ 
port  the  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion.  Research  findings  and  reports 
on  the  newest  technology  are  freely 
given  to  all  highway  engineers  to 
enable  them  to  provide  taxpayers 
the  most  efficient  pavements  for 
roads  and  streets  of  all  classes. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

HMdqMilvrt:  33  W«$t  Grand  Ava.,  Chicago  10,  lllinoia 

A  nstional  organization  to  intprotra  and  axtand 
tho  uses  of  Portland  camont  and  concrete 


PROFILE  OF  SUCCESS— it's  America’s  fastest-growing  type  of  paving  material 


THIS  IS  SOIL-CEMENT.  Cut  from  an  actual  pavement,  this  cylinder  shows  the  load-bearing  soil-cement  topped  with  a  thin  wearing  layer. 


Where  Race  Relations 
Policy  Begins  at  Home 

By  Joseph  Pauli 

AKsisUint  Managing  Editor,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 


Ideally,  no  newspaper  should 
need  to  have  any  special  policy 
on  race  relations,  either  in  its 
handling  of  news  matter  or  its 
personnel.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
newspaper  should  treat  any 
class  of  people  as  better  or 
worse  than  any  other. 

But  that  is  an  ideal  which,  un¬ 
til  recent  years,  was  often  for¬ 
gotten  by  newspapers,  or  if  not 
forgotten,  then  justified  by  a 
false  and  vicious  logic.  Some 
imagined  that  we  shouldn’t  print 
news  about  Negroes  because,  it 
was  said,  white  people  are  not 
interested  in  reading  about  Ne- 
gproes,  except  where  their  paths 
cross  in  crime.  It  was  said  just 
as  falsely,  that  Negroes  are  not 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  white 
people  and  that  in  our  social 
world  Negroes  were  really  sepa¬ 
rate  and  not  equals. 

That  there  has  been  a  grad¬ 
ual  change  for  the  better  is  ob¬ 
vious.  Yet  it  is  just  as  obvious 
that  on  newspapers  generally 
the  Negro  has  not  yet  obtained 
the  degree  of  coverage  in  our 
columns  or  the  positions  on  our 
staffs  that  he  should  have,  con¬ 
sidering  his  comparative  num¬ 
bers  and  importance. 

The  Washington  Post  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  change.  We 
were  among  the  first  to  state 
editorially  that  the  Negro  was 
entitled  not  only  to  equal  treat¬ 
ment  in  public  schools  every¬ 
where  but  to  admittance  to  the 
same  schools,  that  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  live  not  only  in  decent 
housing  but  wherever  he  could 
afford  to  live.  This,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  many  respects 
Washington  has  the  patterns  of 
a  southern  city. 

We  have  Negroes  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  our  newspaper,  in¬ 
cluding  on  our  news  staff.  We 
have  five  Negro  reporters,  one 
Negro  photographer,  and  sev¬ 
eral  Negro  clerks,  typists  and 
copyboys  in  the  News  Depart¬ 
ment  alone.  We  do  not  make 
special  assignments  for  our  staff 
members  because  of  race. 

We  have  no  Negro  news 
pages.  Nor  do  we  have  any 
pages  from  which  Negroes  are 
excluded.  We  have  stories  about 
and  pictures  of  Negroes  on  our 
society  pages,  our  financial 
pages,  our  comic  pages,  as  well 


(Remarks  at  the  15th  Head¬ 
liner  Banquet  of  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity,  March  27,  at  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri.) 


as  on  our  sports  pages,  our 
front  page  or  our  editorial  page. 
We  try  to  treat  a  Negro  debut, 
wedding  or  anniversary  like 
that  of  a  white  person  similarly 
situated. 

When  Race  Is  Identified 

Our  policy  is  that  we  identify 
race  in  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  only: 

1.  When  the  racial  identifica¬ 
tion  is  a  factor  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  wanted  criminal,  fugi¬ 
tive,  missing  person,  etc. 

2.  In  an  achievement  story 
when  the  race  of  the  pterson  is 
essential  to  the  evaluation  of 
the  achievement. 

3.  When  usage  has  sanctioned 
the  racial  description,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Irish  tenor,  Negro 
leader,  etc. 

4.  In  reporting  a  racial  dis¬ 
pute  or  happening  which  cannot 
be  explained  without  the  use  of 
racial  identification. 

In  adv^ertising,  we  accept  ads 
from  Negroes  and  we  do  not 
segregate  these  ads  in  the  back 
or  bottom  of  our  pages.  We  do 
not  permit  advertisers  to  use 
racial  identification  of  any  kind, 
except  that  a  person  inserting 
a  situation- wanted  ad  may  state, 
if  he  wishes,  his  race,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  communal  living 
patterns  involved,  the  operator 
of  a  rooming  house  or  apart¬ 
ment  house  can  say  “colored  oc¬ 
cupancy”  if  he  wishes.  No  one 
can  say  “w’hite  only”  or  use 
similar  words. 

What  has  been  the  result  of 
these  policies? 

When  a  Negrro  photographer 
was  assigned  to  cover  a  rather 
turbulent  meeting  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  he  found  the  ladies  to  be 
quite  charming  and  co-opera¬ 
tive.  Similarly,  when  he  was 
sent  to  cover  a  Virginia  fox 
hunt,  he  was  treated  courteous¬ 
ly- 

On  rare  occasions,  we  have 
heard  someone  say  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  Negro  reporter 
covering  an  all-white  function. 
But  if  there  has  been  a  com¬ 
plaint,  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

Fair  Coverage 

We  hope  we  cover  racial  rela¬ 
tions  fairly,  factually  and  with 
an  understanding  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  incidents.  For 
example,  when  there  was  on 
Thanksgiving  a  riot  at  our  high 
school  championship  football 


game,  we  reported  it,  not 
through  the  eyes  of  over-excited 
spectators  and  participants,  but 
by  trained  reporters  and  observ¬ 
ers.  When  some  Southern  con¬ 
gressmen  made  a  statement 
about  the  riot,  we  covered  that 
also,  and  we  tried  to  maintain 
perspective  by  showing  the 
background  facts  that  led  to  the 
riots.  When  we  were  accused  of 
not  showing  the  riot  to  be  as 
violent  as  it  was,  we  analyzed 
our  reporting  thoroughly  to  find 
the  accusers  seemed  to  be  angry 
because  we  did  not  attempt  to 
prove  that  skin  color  makes  one 
man  more  willing  than  another 
to  riot.  But  we  did  not  deny  the 
seriousness  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

When  there  are  racial  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  deep  south,  we 
again  attempt  to  gather  the 
facts  through  trained  observers. 
At  the  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  we  had  a  team  of  our  own 
reporters,  including  our  Su¬ 
preme  Court  reporter.  They 
fully  understood  their  role  was 
not  to  encourage  trouble  or  to 
glorify  the  rabble  rousers  but 
to  show  what  was  happening 
and  what  it  meant. 

In  our  own  shop,  we  have  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  having  en- 


Joseph  Pauli 


couraged  amicable  race  relations 
by  doing  a  good  job  of  reporting 
and  writing.  There  have  been 
no  internal  incidents  of  discord. 
Our  Negro  co-employes  are  our 
colleagues  and  our  friends. 

As  to  our  readers,  we  get  let¬ 
ters  and  sometimes  threats  of 
cancellations  because  the  reader 
feels  we  are  either  too  much  for 
or  against  Negroes.  Sometimes 
the  same  article  brings  us  let¬ 
ters  of  condemnation  on  both 
grounds. 


Poston  ThriUed  by  SeU-Out 
Editions  in  Moscow  and  N.Y. 


(Ted  Poston,  a  Negro  staff 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Post, 
told  this  story  recently  at  the 
15th  Headliner  Banquet  at  Lin¬ 
coln  University  in  Missouri 
when  he  accepted  a  human  rela¬ 
tions  citation  for  his  news¬ 
paper.) 

Last  March  4,  while  eight 
other  New  York  dailies  still  re¬ 
mained  in  darkness,  I  received 
an  unusual  thrill.  For  the  second 
time  in  my  long  career,  I  found 
myself  working  on  a  newspaper 
which  actually  sold  out  every 
copy  of  a  full  day’s  run  to  a 
news  hungry  public. 

The  first  time  this  happened 
to  me  was  more  than  30  years 
ago.  And  since  it  happened  in 


Ted  Poston 


EDITOR  3C 


the  Soviet  Union,  I  think  I 
should  hasten  to  assure  you  that 
the  FBI  has  since  looked  into 
the  whole  matter,  and  is  willing 
to  testify  that  I  have  always 
been  a  loyal  American — albeit  a 
newspaperman. 

Being  a  little  bit  younger  and 
much  more  adventurous  then,  I 
joined  my  long-time  friend, 
Henry  Lee  Moon,  now  director 
of  public  relations  for  the 
NAACP,  in  a  journalistic  jour¬ 
ney  through  Europe.  Armed 
with  imposing  credentials  from 
the  Amsterdam  News  and  the 
Associated  Negro  Press  but 
with  no  expense  accounts  nor 
cash  expectancies — we  set  out 
to  see  how  the  other  half  of  the 
world  lives. 

And,  after  working  our  way 
through  France  and  pre-Hitler 
Germany,  and  anywhere  else 
where  any  solvent  publications 
were  willing  to  buy  the  free 
lance  opinions  of  two  unexcelled 
experts  on  the  Great  American 
Depression,  we  found  ourselves 
eventually  in  Moscow. 

Editor  for  a  Day 

And  to  our  surprise  and  con¬ 
sternation,  we  found  our  arrival 
there  created  a  bit  of  an  occa¬ 
sion.  The  late  Anna  Louise 
(Continued  on  page  148) 
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CIRCULATION 
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advertising 

for 

first  time 


Advertising  people  will  find  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  the  up-coming  1963- 
64  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis, 
now  in  its  sixth  annual  edition.  First, 
it  has  0  more  convenient,  new  page 
size,  identical  to  monthly  SRDS  di¬ 
rectories.  Next,  besides  complete  up¬ 
dating,  the  contents  have  been  reor¬ 
ganized  and  revamped.  These  changes 
stem  from  a  1962  survey  of  the 
National  Panel  of  Media  Buyers.  Re¬ 
sult— the  6th  annual  edition  of  NCA 
has  exactly  what  buyers  say  they 
need  .  .  .  more  data,  mare  tables, 
more  cross  classifications,  more  ready- 
to-use  newspaper  buying  infarmation. 
It  is  the  most  current  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  single  source  of  adjusted  doily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  circulation 
dota  ovailable  .  .  .  based  on  March 
and  September,  1962  ABC  audit  re¬ 
ports  (or  latest  issued);  also  media 
mops  and  related  SRDS  Consumer 
Market  Data,  current  as  of  1/1/63. 


SEE  YOUR  SRDS  DISTRICT 
MANAGER  FOR  DETAILS 

Standard 
rate  &  data 
service,  inc. 


Ihc  natioiMl  authority 

serving  the  media  buying  function 

5201  OLD  ORCHARD  ROAD 
SKOKIE,  ILLINOIS 

SALES  OFFICES: 

SKOKIE  •  NEW  YORK 
ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES 


Poston’s  Thrill 

{Continued  from  page  146) 

Strong,  an  early  Soviet  sympa¬ 
thizer,  was  then  editing  the 
Moscow  Daily  News,  that  coun¬ 
try’s  only  English  language 
daily  at  that  time,  and  Moon 
and  I  were  promptly  invited  to 
become  managing  editor  and 
makeup  editor  for  one  day’s 
edition. 

Of  course  we  knew  that  it  was 
a  propaganda  stunt,  but  the  bait 
they  offered  us  was  too  tempt¬ 
ing.  For  anything  that  anybody 
did  to  that  four-page  English 
language  tabloid  was  bound  to 
be  an  improvement. 

Up  until  that  historic  day,  for 
instance,  the  Moscow  Daily 
News  had  never  had  a  front 
page  streamer.  Their  picture  re¬ 
productions  were  passable,  but 
their  choices  of  pictures  had 
been  rather  mundane.  We  were 
reliably  informed  that  the  near¬ 
est  the  Moscow  Daily  News  had 
ever  come  to  “cheese  cake”  had 
been  a  stirring  picture  of  a  trac¬ 
tor  being  delivered  to  a  collec¬ 
tive  farm  in  the  Ukraine. 

And  even  Anna  Louise  Strong 
had  been  mystified  by  some  of 
the  paper’s  practices.  There  was 
the  time,  she  recalled,  when  they 
had  carried  a  three  line  item  on 
the  front  page  about  coal  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 
And  the  next  day’s  issue  had 
devoted  three  full  pages  of  a 
four  page  tabloid  to  a  retraction 
of  the  three-line  item. 

“Some  day,”  she  confided  to 
me  and  Moon,  “I  expect  the 
paper  to  carry  only  one  story. 
It  will  be  a  simple  statement 
saying:  ‘Our  last  issue  was  a 
mistake;  excuse  it  please’.” 

But  undaunted  even  by  this, 
Moon  and  I  set  out  to  meet  the 
challenge.  We  waded  into  the 
Tass  copy  and  came  up  with  a 
gem.  We  made  it  the  Moscow 
Daily  News’  first  streamer  head¬ 
line:  JIMMY  WALKER 
FORCED  OUT  AS  N.  Y. 
MAYOR,  (Of  course  they 
changed  it  later  to  read : 
DANCING  JIMMY,  CAPITAL¬ 
IST  DOG,  KICKED  OUT.  But 
they  let  it  remain  a  streamer. 

We  dug  up  single  column  cuts 
of  Jimmy  Walker  and  his  bride- 
to-be,  Betty  Compton,  and  bal¬ 
anced  off  the  bottom  of  page  one 
— at  Anna  Louise  Strong’s  in¬ 
sistence — with  a  three  column 
feature  on  a  rally  in  Union 
Square  for  the  Scottsboro  boys. 

Sen^alion  Is  Fishy 

But,  all  in  all,  though,  it  was 
a  one  day  sensation.  And  Anna 
Louise  Strong  rushed  to  the 
Meninskaya  Hotel  the  next 
morning  to  tell  us  that  our  issue 
of  the  Moscow  Daily  News  had 
enjoyed  the  first  complete  sell¬ 


out  in  the  paper’s  history. 

“I’m  sure  it  is  because  of  the 
new  English  classes  they’ve 
started  in  the  Red  Army  and 
the  secret  police  schools,”  she 
said,  and  we  modestly  accepted 
her  compliments. 

So  it  came  as  quite  a  shock  to 
me  and  Moon  three  days  later 
when  we  discovered  that  the 
Moscow  outlet  for  the  Soviet 
Fish  Trust  was  located  next 
door  to  the  offices  of  the  Moscow 
Daily  News.  And  that  on  the 
day  our  great  triumph  came  out, 
the  store  had  received  a  record 
shipment  of  fresh  fish  for  imme¬ 


diate  sale. 

How  were  we  to  know  that 
the  Soviet  experiment  had  not 
advanced  so  far  at  that  point 
that  neither  wrapping  paper 
nor  shopping  bags  were  avail¬ 
able  to  fish-hungry  customers? 

So  last  March  5,  I  hastily 
checked  the  Fulton  Fish  Market 
and  other  New  York  outlets 
after  the  Post  had  made  its  first 
complete  sellout  in  ending  the 
almost  three-month  news  black¬ 
out.  And  I  was  assured  that 
not  a  single  one  of  our  666,000 
copies  had  been  purchased  for 
such  nefarious  purposes. 


Problem  in  Viet  Nam: 
Propaganda  Barrage 


Neil  Sheehan 


By  .4rnolcl  Tucker 

“The  biggest  difficulty  a  re¬ 
porter  faces  in  Viet  Nam  is 
sifting  and  evaluating  the  in¬ 
formation  he  has,”  commented 
Neil  Sheehan,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  reporter,  who  is  in 
New  York  after  spending  al¬ 
most  a  year  and  a  half  covering 
the  war. 

“You  are  constantly  bom¬ 
barded  with  propaganda,”  he 
said.  “There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  misinformation  put 
out,  not  deliberately  but  rather 
by  omission  of  details.  You  get 
a  bare  bones  version  and  this 
creates  a  different  picture  of  the 
action.” 

To  get  to  the  heart  of  a  story 
in  Viet  Nam  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  private  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  he  said.  These 
sources  are  military  personnel, 
local  officials  and  townspeople. 

Many  Rumors 

“I  spend  hours  checking  out 
rumors,”  Mr.  Sheehan  remarked. 
“The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  go 
out  into  the  field  and  ask  ques¬ 
tions.” 

Cooperation  from  the  military 
—  both  the  Americans  and  the 
Vietnamese — is  good,  he  added, 
but  “when  something  big  hap¬ 
pens,  communications  are  cut 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
your  story  moving.”  The  press 
is  dependent  on  commercial 
cables  and  the  Post  Office. 

As  for  the  Post  Office,  Mr. 
Sheehan  said  it  is  “slow  but  re¬ 
liable.”  But  in  the  cable  office 
it  takes  natives  a  long  time  to 
count  words,  and  it  may  be  five 
hours  before  copy  moves  from 
Saigon  to  Tokyo. 

No  Censorship 

Mr.  Sheehan  said  there  is  no 
censorship  per  se.  Cables  are 
not  changed.  However,  there  is 


offered  me  a  lift  in  his  heli- 

_ copter  back  to  the  city,”  Mr. 

Sheehan  recalled.  “We  were 
**75  standing  along  a  paddy  dike 

when  the  first  rounds  screamed 
overhead,  exploding  yards  away. 
A  group  of  soldiers  sitting  on 
a  constant  scrutiny  of  the  cables  the  dikes  were  knocked  to  the 
and  they  are  read  and  copied,  ground.  We  started  running 
For  a  time,  he  said,  the  Viet  down  the  narrow  mud  wall  and 
Nam  Government  held  up  cables  we  threw  ourselves  into  the 
for  from  10  to  12  hours.  muck,  hugging  the  paddy  wall 

In  covering  the  war,  Mr.  Shee-  to  escape  flying  shrapnel, 
han  would  usually  spend  two  to  “When  the  firing  let  up  for 
three  days  a  week  in  the  field,  a  few  seconds  we  got  up  and 
The  field,  he  explained,  is  any-  ran  about  20  yards  when 
where  there  is  action  or  a  good  another  shell  whistled  in,  send- 
prospect  for  a  story.  He  would  ing  us  diving  into  the  muck 
usually  travel  alone.  “There  is  again.  I  buried  my  face  in  the 
very  little  group  work,”  he  com-  ooze,  my  camera  underneath  me. 
mented.  “What  you  do,  where  I  started  to  pray  out  loud.  The 
you  go,  is  your  own  business,  shelling  stopped  and  an  eerie 
There  is  very  little  pooling  silence  settled  over  the  paddies.” 
of  information.”  Competition  What  is  Viet  Nam  like  from 
among  newsmen  is  keen.  a  reporter’s  point  of  view?”  It’s 

j  4-  j  never  cut  and  dried.  It’s  a 

Harvard  Graduate  slippery  story  you  never  really 

Mr.  Sheehan,  a  1958  Harvard  fit  together.  It’s  tricky,  you  have 
graduate,  went  to  work  for  UPI  to  watch  all  sides  closely  or  you 
in  Tokyo,  after  serving  three  ^ose  your  grip  on  it  completely, 
years  in  the  Army,  including  a  There  are  no  worries  about 
year  and  a  half  on  Stars  and  copy.  You  never  know  when 
Stripes.  He  was  assigned  to  something  new  is  going  to 
Saigon  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  happen.  That’s  why  I  find  it  so 
Commenting  on  the  war  it-  exciting, 
self,  Mr.  Sheehan  said:  “It  isn’t  ^  * 

a  very  dangerous  one.  It  has  Policy  Conference 
been  estimated  that  a  man  Washington 

would  have  to  spend  18  months  National  Foreign  Policy 

in  Viet  Nam  to  get  the  equival-  Conference  for  editors  and 
ent  of  one  month  in  Korea.  You  broadcasters  will  take  place 
are  subject  to  small  arms  fire.  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  the 
I’ve  been  shot  at  many  times  state  Department.  The  major 
but  never  been  hit.”  portion  of  the  reports  will  be 

Mr.  Sheehan  said  he  had  a  the  record.”  Those  attending 
close  call  last  Jan.  3  when  he  must  have  accreditation  cards, 
and  two  U.S.  Army  officers  were  « 

caught  in  the  middle  of  an  ^  Circulator 

artillery  bombardment  near  Ap  t-ircuiaior 

Bac.  The  attack  came  when  a  Champaign-Urbana,  Ill. 

local  provincial  chief  inadver-  Robert  J.  Tibbetts  has  moved 
tently  shelled  government  posi-  up  from  circulation  manager  of 
tions  in  the  excitement  of  the  the  Champaign-Urbana  Courier 
battle  against  Communist  to  circulation  director  of  Lind- 
guerrillas.  say-Schaub  Newspapers.  He  will 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  York  be  succeeded  on  the  Courier  by 
and  his  aide  were  preparing  to  Paul  Freischlag,  presently  cir- 
return  to  Saigon  when  the  bom-  culation  manager  of  the  South- 
bardment  began.  “General  York  em  Illinoisan  at  Carbondale. 
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BOOKS  EV  REVIEW 

Bob  Andrews  Recalls 
Wild  Chicago  Days 

By  Ray  Ernin 


A  CORNER  OF  CHICAGO.  By  Robert 
Hardy  Andrews.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston.  365  pages.  $5.96. 

Reporters’  reminiscences  often 
make  right  royal  reading,  es¬ 
pecially  for  other  reporters. 

“Recollections  race  ahead  of 
my  tongue  as  they  race  ahead 
of  my  typewriter,”  racily  writes 
Bob  Andrews  (christened 
Charles  Robert  Douglas  Hardy 
Andrews),  who  has  many  rol¬ 
licking  memories  of  a  frantic 
era  (the  1920s  and  1930s)  in  a 
city  of  fabled  folkways  and 
newsways  (Chicago).  Mr.  An¬ 
drews  has  had  a  notable  career 
as  a  newspaper  feature,  radio, 
movie  and  book  writer  and 
naturally  he  knows  how  to  skill¬ 
fully  relate  his  fascinating  ex¬ 
periences. 

Sandburg's  Office  Mate 

The  best  anecdotes,  typical  of 
newsmen’s  memories,  concern 
fellow  craftsmen.  For  example, 
Bob  Andrews  occupied  “A  Cor- 


Wiurs  m  (T  FOR  ME? 

WhaVs  in  E&P'i  Year  Book?  A 
lot  more  than  you  probably  real¬ 
ized!  And  new  nu99eH  are  added 
every  year  to  this  encyclopedia  of 
the  newspaper  business. 

The  1963  edition  carries  a  9reetly 
expanded  section  on  "Daily  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada."  All 
daily  newspaper  reps  ere  included, 
with  the  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  for  all  of  their  offices, 
names  of  office  mana9ers  and 
sales  personnel,  and  complete  list- 
in9  of  newspapers  represented,  by 
state.  The  alphabetical  Iistin9  can 
be  found  on  pa9es  302-310  of  the 
1963  E»P  YEAR  BOOK. 

You'll  be  surprised  at  how  much 
useful  information  you  will  find 
in  the  1963  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
YEAR  BOOK.  Order  your  copy 
today,  $5  per  copy.  Write  to  the 
Circulation  Director,  EBP,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


ner  of  Chicago”  with  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg,  sharing  an  office  cubicle 
with  him  for  years  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  “The  Paper 
That  Goes  Home.” 

On  the  Oklahoma  Indian  res¬ 
ervation  where  his  father  was 
the  only  doctor  in  100  miles,  the 
Kiowa  and  Arapaho  children 
levied  war  on  Bob  Andrews.  At 
12,  he  became  a  printer’s  devil 
on  the  Brown  County  Weekly 
World  and  there  met  visitors 
William  Allen  White,  Ed  Howe 
and  Walt  Mason.  “Memories, 
like  trees,  grow  taller  with  the 
years.  Branches  and  tendrils 
thicken;  vagrant  vines  attach 
themselves,  further  obscuring 
the  overburdened  trunk  of  truth. 
But  it  is  still  there  somewhere.” 
So  saying,  the  author  recalls 
interviewing  a  little  old  woman 
in  Minnesota  about  the  horrors 
of  the  Sioux  uprising  of  1862, 
and  he  told  her  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  she  was  there. 

She  Was  Scalped 

“She  said  simply,  ‘I  was,’  and 
lifted  her  snowy  white  wig.  She 
had  been  scalped  and  left  for 
dead  w’hen  she  was  six  years 
old,  and  lived  to  tell  about  it  on 
her  71st  birthday.” 

Henry  Justin  Smith,  great 
'  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  was  Andrews’  journal¬ 
istic  god  when  he  was  the  20- 
'  year-old  city  editor  of  the  Min- 
\  neapolis  Journal  and  Smith’s 
1  book,  “Deadlines,”  was  An- 
j  drews’  journalistic  bible.  (He 
I  quotes  E&P  as  saying  he  was 
“the  youngest  city  editor  of  a 
metropolitan  daily  thus  far  on 
record”).  With  joyful  surprise 
'  he  received  a  telegram  from 
Smith,  with  whom  he  had  never 
been  in  touch,  offering  whoever 
j  had  written  an  unsigned  fea¬ 
ture  story  about  the  death  of  a 
Union  veteran  a  job.  Andrews 
had  written  the  story,  but  had 
to  confess  much  of  it  was  faked. 
Smith  hired  him  anyway,  on  the 
ground  that  it  showed  imagina¬ 
tion  and  writing  ability. 

He  had  known  Lindbergh  and 
his  Congressman  father  well  in 
Minnesota;  when  he  interviewed 
three  Greek  girls  who  were  turn¬ 
ing  professional  singers  they 
said  if  he  didn’t  object  they 
would  call  themselves  the  An¬ 
drews  Sisters. 

Of  Smith,  his  idol,  Andrews 
remarks:  “Smith’s  own  salary 
was  less  than  the  guaranteed 


HONS  KONG'S  STORY— Sen* 
Gleason,  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  presents  copy  of  his  new 
book,  "Hon9  Kon9"  (John  Day 
Co,  E&P,  Jan.  19,  pa9e  30)  to 
BOAC  stewardess  Ruby  Hu  tor 
the  Hon9  Kon9  Public  Library. 

minimum  wage  of  a  middle- 
bracket  Newspaper  Guild  time¬ 
server  in  the  socializing  Six¬ 
ties.”  Smith  and  his  notable 
staff  moved  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Depression  into  the  Daily 
News’  new  $23,000,000  building 
constructed  by  the  publisher. 
Col.  Frank  Knox. 

“Unlike  Victor  Law.son  and 
Walter  Strong,  Knox  set  the 
course  for  the  Daily  News  with¬ 
out  consulting  Smith,  even  when 
he  broke  Smith’s  heart  by  scut¬ 
tling  Midweek.  With  all  his 
being,  Knox  wanted  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

Midweek  Editor 

Midweek  was  a  weekly  liter¬ 
ary  magazine  issued  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Daily  News  with 
the  author  as  editor.  Many  writ¬ 
ers  who  later  became  famous 
novelists  first  had  short  stories 
or  series  published  in  Midweek. 

Bob  Andrews  was  himself  a 
heavy  contributor  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  section,  as  he  was  fantasti¬ 
cally  prolific.  He  once  won  a 
bet  from  the  late  Bob  Casey, 
famous  Chicago  reporter  and 
author,  that  he  could  write  his 
first  novel  in  seven  days  by 
pounding  out  the  story  at  100 
words  a  minute.  Later,  when  he 
left  the  newspaper  to  write  the 
first  radio  soap  opera  stories  he 
wrote  up  to  75,000  words  a  week, 
grinding  out  32  scripts  each 
week  in  15  hours  a  day  at  the 
typewriter  for  “Just  Plain  Bill,” 
“Ma  Perkins,”  “Skippy”  and  as 
many  as  five  other  shows  at  one 
time  plus  working  on  a  book 
and  special  feature  writing  as¬ 
signments  from  Col  Knox  for 
the  Daily  News.  James  Thurber 
called  Andrews  “the  grand- 
daddy  of  soap  opera.” 

As  a  young  and  enterprising 
reporter.  Bob  Andrews  knew  A1 
Capone  and  other  leading  gang¬ 
sters.  He  found  they  consciously 
tried  to  act  and  talk  like  char¬ 
acter  actors  in  gangster  movies. 


which  they  went  to  see  over  and 
over.  Capone,  he  reports,  never 
tired  of  seeing  the  movie  por¬ 
trayal  of  his  crime  career.  A 
gruesome  Chicago  statistic : 
There  were  497  gang  murders 
from  1926  through  1929. 

Andrews  knew  and  inter¬ 
viewed  dozens  of  interesting 
people  of  the  era  in  Chicago— 
Samuel  Insull,  Mary  Garden, 
Edith  Rockefeller  McCormick, 
a  society  woman,  Mrs.  Austin 
Young,  who  became  known  as 
Lydia  Lane,  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist,  and  dozens  of  artists 
and  writers  and  financiers  and 
plain  Joes  and  Janes  and  fancy 
ones  in  the  night  spots. 

The  author  currently  lives  in 
Ojai,  Calif.,  with  his  wife  and 
two  children.  (He  saw  “Miss 
Chicago  World’s  Fairest,”  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
in  Chicago,  but  did  not  meet 
her  until  they  both  went  to 
Hollywood  and  she  was  a  movie 
actress  named  Irene  Coleman. 
They  observed  their  20th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  in  1962).  Mr. 
Andrews  has  produced  and  writ¬ 
ten  about  50  feature  films,  in¬ 
cluding  “If  I  Had  A  Million” 
and  “Great  Day  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,”  based  on  two  of  his  novels. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Hundreds  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  ideas  are  in 
“Gimmicks  Make  Money  in  Re¬ 
tailing,”  by  Betty  Jane  Minsky 
(Book  Division,  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications.  88  pages.  $4.75). 

Grammar,  correct  usage,  vo¬ 
cabulary,  spelling  and  punctua¬ 
tion  are  treated  in  a  new  and 
simplified  manner  in  “Good 
English  With  Ease,”  by  Samuel 
Beckoff,  Ph.D.,  and  Edward  C. 
Gruber,  M.S.  Ed.  (Arco  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  480  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  17.  138  pages.  Paper¬ 
back.  Large  format.  $1.50). 
More  than  2,000  tips  for  im¬ 
proving  skills  in  English  are 
offered.  Included  is  a  list  of  the 
500  most  frequently  misspelled 
words. 

James  A.  Clark,  an  oil  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  and  five  other  Texas  news¬ 
papers,  is  the  author  of  his  third 
petroleum  book,  “The  Chrono¬ 
logical  History  of  the  Petroleum 
and  Natural  Gas  Industries” 
(Clark  Book  Co.,  P.O.  Box  6751, 
Houston  5,  Tex.  317  pages.  April 
8.  $30).  Ten  years  of  research 
costing  $100,000  went  into  the 
book,  which  has  6,000  entries 
from  6000  B.C.  through  1962 
A.D.  Thousands  of  newspaper 
articles  were  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  as  were  800  books. 
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Northern  watch  by  NATO 

COMMUNICATION  BY  COLLINS 


The  Arctic  is  as  grim  as  ever.  But  it’s  no  longer  a  barrier  to 
effective  radio  communication  between  NATO  and  its  northern¬ 
most  patrols.  Today,  the  powerful  new  "White  Fox”  radio  network 
in  Norway  keeps  NATO  ships  and  land  forces  in  constant  touch. 
Developed  and  installed  by  Collins  Radio  Company,  the  White 
Fox  single  sideband  radio  stations  hammer  out  NATO’s  vital 
messages.  Highly  flexible  radio  systems  form  the  backbone  of 
the  bunker-protected  network.  They  include  Collins  Universal 
Radio  Group  which  can  be  readily  expanded  or  modified  to  meet 
changing  needs.  White  Fox  stations  are  among  hundreds  of  out¬ 
posts  where  the  Free  World  depends  on  communication  by  Collins. 
COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY  •  Dallas  •  Cedar  Rapids  • 
Los  Angeles  •  New  York  •  International  Division,  Dallas 


ALSO  BY  COLLINS*. 

MICROWAVE.  Collins  micro- 
wave  systems  serve  as  trans¬ 
mission  links  for  Educational 
TV  in  the  United  States,  for 
telephone  companies  from 
Taiwan  to  the  Middle  East, 
and  for  oil  and  mining  com¬ 
panies  throughout  the  world. 
Write  for  information  on  the 
world’s  most  complete  line 
of  microwave  systems. 


COLLINS 


ANPA  Sessions 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are:  Frank  Batten,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian  Pilot  and 
Lodger  Star;  Robert  Bunnell, 
Aaheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 
Times;  Roger  H.  Ferger,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer;  Frank 
S.  Hoag  Jr.,  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Chieftain  and  Star-Journal; 
Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post;  Charles  P.  Manship  Jr., 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate 
and  State  Times;  Loyal  Phillips, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independ¬ 
ent  and  Times;  Bernard  H.  Rid- 
der,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News  Tribune;  Talbot  T.  Speer, 
Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital;  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Steele,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette;  John 
W.  Sweeterman,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post;  W.  K.  Ulerich, 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress;  A. 
Matt  Werner,  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press. 

Women  attending  the  conven¬ 
tion  are  invited  to  visit  the 
ANPA’s  Hospitality  Headquar¬ 
ters  on  the  fourth  floor  in  Room 
4-U  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
Coffee  and  tea  will  be  available 
and  ANPA  staff  members  will 
provide  information  on  places  of 
interest  in  New  York.  The  Hos¬ 
pitality  Headquarters  will  be 
open  from  9:30  to  11:30  a.m. 
Monday  to  Thursday  and  2  to  4 
pjn.,  Monday  to  Wednesday. 

AP  Meeting 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  president 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers  and 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  will  preside  at  the  AP 
membership  meeting  Monday 
morning  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
Six  directors  will  be  elected  to 
fill  expiring  terms  on  the  18- 
man  AP  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Miller  announced  the 
meeting  will  be  convened  at 
10  a.m.,  an  hour  earlier  than 
oaual.  Speakers  will  include  Wes 
Gallagher,  AP  general  manager; 
E.  Blanton  Kimbell,  manager  of 
research  and  development,  who 
will  discuss  technological  im¬ 
provements  in  news  and  photo 
transmissions;  Saul  Pett,  AP 
Newsfeatures  writer,  and  For¬ 
eign  Correspondent  Malcolm 
Browne,  who  is  being  flown 
from  his  post  in  Viet  Nam  to 
inform  the  news  executives  of 
the  situation  there. 

The  annual  report  of  the  AP 
Board  of  Directors  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  membership  with 
color  slide  illustrations,  nar¬ 
rated  by  Harry  T.  Montgomery, 
AP  deputy  general  manager  and 
secretary  of  the  corporation. 

The  six  directors  whose  three- 
year  terms  are  expiring  are: 
Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac 


(Mich.)  Daily  Press;  Bernard 
H.  Ridder  Jr.,  Duluth  (Minn.) 
News-Tribune;  W.  D.  Maxwell, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune;  George 
W.  Healy  Jr.,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune;  Paul 
Miller,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Times-Union;  and  Max  E.  Nuss- 
baum,  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer. 
Mr.  Nussbaum  represents  cities 
of  less  than  50,000  population. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Ridder 
were  not  eligible  for  renomina¬ 
tion  under  AP  bylaws  which 
provide  that  no  director  shall  be 
elected  to  hold  office  for  more 
than  three  consecutive  terms, 
served  after  April  20,  1942,  un¬ 
less  during  his  term  of  office  he 
shall  have  served  as  president 
of  the  corporation. 

Bylaws  require  at  least  two 
nominations  be  made  for  each 
impending  vacancy  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  nominated  the  following, 
including  all  eligible  incumbents: 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  and  Sunday 
News;  Healy;  William  F.  Know- 
land,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune; 
Maxwell;  J.  M.  McClelland  Jr., 
Longidew  (Wash.)  Daily  News; 
Miller;  John  D.  Paulson,  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum  and  Daily  Trib¬ 
une;  John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  West 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post. 

Nominated  for  directors  from 
cities  of  less  than  50,000  popula¬ 
tion:  Nussbaum  and  Clyde  M. 
Reed,  Parsons  (Kans.)  Daily 
and  Sunday  Sun. 

Nominated  for  director  who 
is  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
New  York:  A.  H.  Kirchhofer, 
Buffalo  Evening  News;  Gene 
Robb,  A  Ibany  Knickerbocker 
News  and  Times-Union. 

• 

British  Newsman: 

Boston  to  Chicago 

Chicago 

Eric  Frankland,  30,  ex-news 
editor  of  the  Boston  Traveler, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Mr.  Frank¬ 
land,  who  was  with  the  Traveler 
for  three  years,  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Britain 
where  he  was  a  picture  editor 
with  the  London  Daily  Express. 
Before  joining  the  Traveler,  he 
worked  briefly  for  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.  C.)  Star  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader, 
m 

Sales  Developer 

Robert  Mockler  of  New  York 
was  recently  named  circulation 
development  manager  of  the 
National  Observer  by  George  J. 
Delaney,  circulation  sales  direc¬ 
tor  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers.  Mr.  Mockler  was  pre¬ 
viously  employed  as  a  financial 
assistant  for  the  International 
Paper  Company,  and  as  circula¬ 
tion  development  manager  for 
Time. 


Pan  Am  Building 
Awaits  Visitors 

Publishers  in  New  York  this 
week  for  the  ANPA  can  look 
south  on  Park  Avenue  from  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  see  the 
world’s  largest  commercial  office 
structure  at  200  Park  Avenue. 


Ivan  Hesson  Named 
General  Manager 

Tiffin,  0. 

Ivan  R.  Hesson,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director,  has 
been  elected  general  manager  of 
the  Tiffin  Advertiser-Tribune 
to  succeed  E.  Tappan  Rodgers, 
who  has  held  the  position  since 
the  firm  was  founded  in  1899. 

Mr.  Rodgers,  who  is  confined 
to  his  home  by  illness,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  president  and  publisher. 
John  H.  Thompson  is  ^itor  and 
treasurer  and  David  Hesson  is 
secretary. 

• 

Father,  Son  Are  CMs 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dallas  Drown,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager,  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal,  joined  his  father  in  the 
rank  of  circulation  manager  on 
his  assignment  to  that  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  post.  Arvey  Drown 
is  circulation  director  of  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News. 


The  $100,000,000  Pan  Am 
Building,  just  taking  form  a 
year  ago  (E&P,  April  21,  ’62) 
towers  59  stories  on  its  three- 
and-one-half-acre  site  adjoining 
Grand  Central  Terminal. 

Already  91%  rented  and  fully 
financed,  the  Pan  Am  Building 
is  providing  office  occupancy  for 
approximately  100  tenants  in 
addition  to  Pan  American  World 
Airways  which  holds  25%  of 
the  building. 

Among  the  tenants  from  the 
advertising  and  public  relations 
world  are  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
( 161,785  square  feet  of  space) ; 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  (87,147 
square  feet) ;  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies; 
and  Milbum  McCarthy  Associ¬ 
ates,  public  relations. 

Two  floors  are  allocated  to 
public  areas — street  level  and 
the  Park  Avenue  elevated  ramp 
level.  During  ANPA  week,  these 
two  levels  will  be  all  that  con¬ 
ventioneers  may  visit,  since  most 
of  the  upper  floors  are  still 
under  construction. 

Access  to  the  building  is  avail¬ 
able  from  six  different  points. 
These  entries  are  from  the  Ter¬ 
minal,  from  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
from  45th  Street,  from  both  the 
north  and  south  lanes  of  the 
Park  Avenue  ramps  and  from 
the  structure’s  400-car  garage. 

The  electric  stairs  from  the 
Terminal  concourse,  designed  to 
carry  30,000  persons  per  hour, 
connect  to  another  set  of  motor¬ 
ized  stairs  leading  to  the  second 
floor  lobby. 

Handling  public  relations  for 
the  Pan  Am  Building  is  the 
J.  P.  Lohman  Organization. 
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It  may  ba  some  time  before  yoa  caa  see  this  car  witboiit  a  lot  of  peopia  crovMlefl  aroaml  It 

**80  be  oar  guest,  in  all  good  conscience,  we  can't  let  you  rush  off  buying  a  Grand  Prix  without 
letting  you  in  on  what’s  under  that  beautiful  skin.  For  one  thing,  a  well-mannered  Trophy  V-8.  For  two 
things,  a  pair  of  the  handsomest,  most  comfortable  seats  this  side  of  your  living  room.  And  a  host  of 
things  mechanical  that'll  keep  your  GP  strong  longer.  So  you  see?  You  can  buy  one  for  purely  rational 
reasons,  if  you  really  want  to.  The  man  to  see  is  your  Pontiac  dealer. 


2  EXECUTIVES  SENTENCED 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Tests  Confidence  Law 


Philadelphia 

Two  executives  of  the  PhiUv- 
delphia  Bulletin  were  sentenced 
April  15  to  five  days  in  county 
prison  and  fined  $1,000  each  in 
the  contempt  of  court  case  in¬ 
volving  the  City  Hall  grand 
jury  probe. 

Judge  Bernard  J.  Kelley  im¬ 
posed  the  penalties  on  Robert 
L.  Taylor,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper,  and 
Earl  Selby,  city  editor.  Execu¬ 
tion  of  the  sentences  \vas  stayed 
to  allow  an  appeal  to  the  higher 
courts  on  a  hitherto  undecided 
question  of  whether  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  statute  of  1937  extends 
the  protection  of  news  sources 
to  documents  as  well  as  person¬ 
nel. 

The  court  permitted  the  news¬ 
papermen  to  sign  their  own  bail 
bonds  of  $1,000  each. 

Will  Not  Change  Stand 

At  the  25-minute  court  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Judge  Kelley  urged 
the  two  Bulletin  executives  to 
change  their  stand  and  disclose 
certain  information  concerning 
John  J.  Fitzpatrick,  former  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms  of  City  Council 
and  former  Democratic  ward 
leader. 

“I  feel  it  is  the  right  of  the 
newspapers  to  fight  corruption 
without  having  to  divulge  the 
source  of  their  information  and 
that  every  protection  should  be 
given  to  their  sources,”  Taylor 
replied. 

Both  he  and  Selby  respect¬ 
fully  declined  to  change  their 
position  in  the  case. 

Judge  Kelley  found  them  in 
contempt  for  failing  to  gdve  cer¬ 
tain  information  to  the  grand 
jury  in  connection  with  Fitz¬ 
patrick. 

At  that  time.  Judge  Kelley 
ruled  out  a  great  deal  of  the 
specific  information  that  had 
bron  sought  by  the  district  at¬ 
torney’s  ofliice. 

Judge  Kelley  gave  John  R. 
McConnell,  counsel  for  Taylor 
and  Selby,  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Matter  of  Principle 

Mr.  McConnell  said  that  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  the  court  were  dead¬ 
locked  over  a  matter  of  princi¬ 
ple.  He  said  he  did  not  believe 
the  matter  actually  was  a  con¬ 
tempt  case. 

The  Bulletin  was  supported 
in  its  stand  on  the  contempt  is¬ 
sue  by  the  American  Newspa- 
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per  Publishers  Association,  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  three 
other  grroups  representing  edi¬ 
tors  and  radio-television  news 
groups. 

Judge’s  Opinion 

In  his  opinion  Judge  Kelley 
said  in  part: 

“There  is  no  blanket  privilege 
available  to  a  newsman  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  testify  under  the  act  of 
1937. 

“Respondents’  use  of  the  priv¬ 
ilege  as  a  roadblock  to  legiti¬ 
mate  inquiry  is  wholly  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  contrary  to  the  care¬ 
ful  distinction  drawn  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  terms  of  the 
act. 

Informant  Identified 

“The  reliance  of  respondents 
on  the  advice  of  counsel  in  de¬ 
clining  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
the  subpenas  as  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tape  recordings,  docu¬ 
ments  or  writing  evidencing 
what  John  J.  Fitzpatrick  had 
told  Bulletin  reporters,  and 
their  failure  to  answer  certain 
questions  when  directed  by  the 
court  does  not  excuse  contempt, 
although  this  may  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  mitigation  of 
the  offense  .  .  . 

“The  article  in  the  Bulletin 
of  Dec.  30,  1962,  had  stated 
that  ‘John  Fitzpatrick  had  told 
Bulletin  reporters.’  This  infor¬ 
mation  was  within  the  scope  of 
the  grand  jury  inquiry. 

“Thus,  we  conclude  that  what¬ 
ever  John  J.  Fitzpatrick  told  the 
Bulletin  reporters  as  reduced 
to  writing  or  recorded  on  a  tape 
recorder  in  interviews,  conver¬ 
sations  and  conferences  between 
John  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  the  Bul¬ 
letin  reporters  should  have  been 
produced,  as  directed  in  the  sub¬ 
penas  duces  tecum  or  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  given  to  the 
court  as  to  their  nonproduc¬ 
tion. 

Privilege  Waived 

“The  Bulletin,  having  dis¬ 
closed  its  source  of  information, 
no  longer  may  claim  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  immunity. 

“The  language  of  the  statute 
shows  that  the  Legislature  did 
not  intend  anything  more  than 
the  name  of  the  informant  to 
escape  from  the  power  to  com¬ 
pel  disclosure. 

“The  Legislature  did  not  in¬ 
tend  that  a  newsman  should 
print  and  disclose  to  the  world 


‘the  source  of  any  information,’ 
that  is,  the  identity  of  the  infor¬ 
mant,  and  then,  when  questioned 
by  a  gi^nd  jury,  refuse  under 
oath  to  name  the  said  informer. 

“The  legislators  of  1937  knew 
that  a  newsman  or  journalist 
had  a  code  of  professional  ethics 
then,  as  he  does  now,  which  re¬ 
quires  him  to  keep  secret  his 
source  of  information. 

“They  understood  that  a 
newsman  on  his  own  was  most 
unlikely  to  break  the  tradition 
of  his  profession  and  violate  his 
own  conscience. 

“They  were,  without  any 
doubt,  aware  that  prior  to  the 
act  journalists  had  gone  to  jail 
rather  than  violate  their  code. 
The  act,  in  our  opinion,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  newsman’s 
source  only  if  he  protected  it 
himself  and  lived  up  to  his  own 
code. 

“The  investigating  grand  jury 
in  the  instant  case  knew  who 
the  source  of  information  was 
because  the  newspaper,  by 
which  respondents  are  employed, 
had  published  it.” 

Chance  to  Edit  Tapes 

In  court,  Mr.  Taylor  said  that, 
if  any  tapes  or  interviews  ex¬ 
isted,  they  would  identify 
sources  of  information. 

The  judge  said:  “I  suppose 
the  court  would  give  you  a 
chance  to  edit  that.”  He  said  he 
wanted  only  the  information 
that  Fitzpatrick  grave  the  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

Mr.  Taylor  said:  “I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  change  the  position 
I  have  taken”  in  the  “fight  for 
good  government  and  agrainst 
corruption.” 

In  a  statement  published  by 
the  Bulletin  after  the  sentenc¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Taylor  declared: 

“I  find  myself  in  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  position  today  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  largest  evening 
newspaper  in  America,  a  news¬ 
paper  dedicated  to  and  built 
upon  rocklike  integrrity.  That  we 
have  had  the  confidence  of  the 
people  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  60  years  the  Bulletin 
has  gone  from  13th  and  smallest 
in  Philadelphia  to  the  largest. 

“The  Bulletin  was  the  first 
to  expose  vote  frauds  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  recent  years,  just  as 
it  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
late  ’40s  and  early  ’50s  in  fight¬ 
ing  other  corruption  and  help¬ 
ing  to  bring  in  the  new  city 
charter  and  the  reform  adminis¬ 
trations  of  Clark  and  Dilworth. 

Immunity  Promised 

“I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  in  con¬ 
tempt  today  for  not  testifying 
about  information  I  have  never 
said  I  have,  and  for  not  produc¬ 
ing  source  materials  that  either 
do  not  exist,  or  if  they  do  exist, 
could  involve  persons  whose 


source  immunity  has  been  prom¬ 
ised. 

“I  have  no  independent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  corruption.  I  have  had 
information  passed  on  to  me 
over  the  past  three  years  or  so 
by  prominent  civic  leaders  of 
both  pai’ties,  including  high 
Democratic  officials,  on  an  ‘off 
the  record’  or  ‘you  must  protect 
me’  basis.  This  information  has 
been  added  to  the  multiple 
sources  coming  in  to  our  edi¬ 
tors. 

“I  am  certain  that  any  tapes 
or  memoranda  of  Fitzpatrick  in¬ 
terviews  with  Bulletin  report¬ 
ers,  as  called  for  by  the  court, 
if  they  exist,  would  identify 
many  persons  as  sources  who 
have  been  assured  of  protection, 
as  provided  under  the  act  of 
1937. 

“Furthermore,  the  very  fact 
of  my  being  publicly  directed  to 
produce  source  materials  relat¬ 
ing  to  such  Fitzpatrick  inter¬ 
views  could  mean  that  if  I  pub¬ 
licly  produce  anything,  under 
duress  or  for  expediency,  that 
all  such  sources,  big  or  little, 
would  feel  that  a  confidence  had 
been  violated. 

“Any  potential  future  sources 
would  be  afraid  to  come  forward 
with  information,  sources  would 
dry  up,  and  the  public  would  be 
the  loser. 

“I  therefore  say  with  all  re¬ 
spect  that  I  have  no  alternative 
but  to  adhere  to  my  principles. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  say 
to  past  and  future  sources,  to 
our  readers,  and  to  all  the  world 
that  the  Bulletin  has  bowed  to 
pressure  or  expediency,  surrend¬ 
ered  its  principles,  and  violated 
a  sacred  trust  with  respect  to  its 
sources.” 

• 

A.F.P.  Elects  New 
Officers  in  Paris 

Paris 

Jean  Marin,  who  has  been 
twice  president-general  manager 
of  Agence  France  Presse,  has 
been  re-elected  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

Jacques  Lemoine,  president- 
general  manager  of  Sud-Ouest, 
has  been  elected  vicepresident. 
Claude  Bellanger,  president  of 
the  Federation  Internationale 
des  Editeaurs  de  Joumaux,  and 
general  manager  of  the  Parisien 
Libere,  has  been  elected  deputy 
chairman. 

• 

On  University  Council 

Albany 

John  A.  Hall,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Jamestown  Post-Journal, 
and  William  James  Conners  III, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  have 
been  appointed  to  the  council  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo.  The 
appointments  were  made  by  Gov. 
Rockefeller. 
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....  IS 

now  only  carnival  history.  But 
the  same  small-time  crook  is  still  with  us. 

Today  he's  big  time.  Instead  of  sideshow 
barkers,  he  uses  advertising  to  bring  in  the  suckers! 

He  worms  his  way  into  any  business  or  profession. 
When  he  poses,  for  example,  as  an  automobile  dealer,  he 
trades  on  and  degrades  the  reputation  of  all  ethical,  quality 
dealers.  When  he  gets  his  "ad"  in  a  newspaper,  he  cheats 
its  readers.  And  he  cheats  all  newspapermen,  too,  because 
he  undermines  believability  and  destroys  the  power  of 
ethical  advertising.  NADA  and  its  22,000  member  dealers 
are  pledged  to  fight  dishonesty  in  the  selling  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  automobiles.  May  we  work  with  you?  If 
your  newspaper  has  not  yet  established  its  own 
high  standards  of  acceptance  for  automobile 
advertising,  please  write  for  our 
booklet  of  recommended 
standards. 


Please  write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Recommended  Standards’  of  Practice  for  Advertising 
and  Selling  Automobiles,"  prepared  by  NADA  and  the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc. 

THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Organization  of  America's  Franchised  New  Car  and  Truck  Dealers  2000  "K"  Street  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


BLACK  TIE? — Formality  is  waived,  in  part,  for  the  moment  as  Dave 
Holland  entertainment  editor,  makes  up  his  pages  on  the  Oscar 
awards  stories  in  the  Valley  Times  TODAY,  California.  He  went  right 
from  the  Academy  dinner  to  the  composing  room — still  wearing  tux. 


‘Ladies’  Star 
On  Show  with 
Interviews 

Newspaper  women  are  stress¬ 
ing  “aggressive  journalism”  in 
a  television  series  titled  “Ladies 
of  the  Press.” 

Producer  and  moderator  of 
the  program,  occupying  prime 
time  on  New  York’s  WOR-t\’,  is 
Clifford  Evans,  a  veteran  in  the 
newspaper  field  and  a  former 
producer-reporter  for  the  NBC 
“Today”  show.  “Ladies  of  the 
Press”  is  enjoying  its  second  13- 
week  cycle. 

In  a  completely  unrehearsed 
half-hour  show,  the  women  re¬ 
porters  intendew  national  and 
international  figures  and  fre¬ 
quently  furnish  headline-making 
new’s.  Mr.  Evans  believes  they 
have  shown  the  viewing  public 
that  they  “are  capable  of  handl¬ 
ing  the  major  news  issues  of  the 
day  with  the  same  authority,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  probity  as  any  first- 
rate  reporters.” 

Treated  to  the  news  gals’ 
scalpels  have  been  Prime  Min¬ 
isters,  ambassadors.  Senators 
and  Cabinet  officials. 

The  format  for  the  show  is  a 
revolving  panel  of  three  women 
who,  as  they  are  introduced  by 
Mr.  Evans,  ask  questions  in  turn 
of  a  public  personage  seated 
eight  feet  away.  No  question  is 
barred  and  though  the  show  is 
taped,  questions  and  replies  are 
not  edited. 

While  Mr.  Evans  likes  the 
women  reporters  to  be  glamor¬ 
ous,  he  does  not  require  it.  He 
only  insists  that  their  questions 
be  simple,  incisive  and  probing. 

“I’m  probably  the  toughest 
city  editor  any  of  the  women  on 
this  show  has  ever  had,”  he  says. 

Twice  around  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  holidays,  Mr. 
Evans  found  himself  without  a 
guest  to  interview.  So  he  inter¬ 
viewed  the  newspaperwomen, 
asking  them  to  assess  the  year 
just  gone  and  to  make  pr^ic- 
tions  of  things  to  come  in  1963. 

When  Jackie  Robinson  was 
scheduled  as  a  guest  at  the 
height  of  the  James  Meredith 
trouble  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  “Ladies  of  the 
Press”  brought  Sidna  Brower, 
editor  of  the  Mississippian,  to 
New  York  to  appear  on  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

His  respect  for  women  re¬ 
porters,  Mr.  Evans  says,  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  as  a  re¬ 
porter  he  competed  with  them 
for  stories.  In  their  simple  direct 
way,  he  says,  he  found  women 
sometimes  asking  questions  men 
would  hesitate  to  ask.  One  such 
instance  on  “Ladies  of  the 


Press,”  he  recalls,  was  when  Gay 
Pauley,  of  UPI,  in  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  tone,  asked  Sen.  John  L. 
McClellan  about  his  ways  of  re¬ 
newing  his  faith  when  the  going 
was  rough.  “He  hesitated  a  long 
time  and  I  began  to  call  for  the 
next  question,”  Mr.  Evans  said, 
“but  it  was  evident  that  the 
Senator  wanted  to  answ'er  the 
question.  He  went  on  to  give  a 
fine  inspirational  answer.” 

Another  time  the  news  gals 
asked  James  A.  Farley  why  in 
all  his  years  in  politics,  he  had 
never  run  for  elective  office. 
“Because  I  never  w’as  nomi¬ 
nated,”  Mr.  Farley  replied. 

• 

Omaha  Circulator 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Jerome  Callahan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  new  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  He  had  been  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal  Herald  and  formerly 
was  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Times-Leader  and  Evening 
News. 

• 

With  Men’s  Wear 

Samuel  Parsons  has  joined 
Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.,  as 
advertising  representative  for 
Men's  Wear  Magazine.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Shepherd  Brandfon,  who 
has  resigned  to  join  Newsweek 
magazine.  Mr.  Parsons  has  been 
associated  with  Good  House¬ 
keeping  for  the  past  six  years 
as  fashion  advertising  manager. 


2  Open  News 
Stands  Taken 

Reno,  Nev. 
Two  moves  for  information 
freedom  were  taken  at  Nevada 
State  Press  Association  conven¬ 
tion  sessions  conducted  by  Ray 
Germain,  Las  Vegas  Sun. 

The  convention  voted  opposi¬ 
tion  to  government  management 
of  the  news.  Another  resolution 
called  for  retention  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Nevada  open  meetings  law, 
Robert  Sanford,  co-publisher, 
Yerington  Mason  Valley  News, 
was  elected  president  with  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Wright,  Las  Vegas  Re¬ 
view-Journal,  and  Gerald  Rob¬ 
erts,  a  director  of  Central  Ne¬ 
vada  Newspapers,  vicepresi¬ 
dents.  A.  L,  Higginbotham  con¬ 
tinues  as  secretary-manager. 

The  community  service  award 
w'ent  to  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal. 

• 

SiX'Man  Team  Nets 
Police  Force  Report 

San  Francisco 
Six  San  Francisco  News  Call 
Bulletin  staffers  pooled  their 
efforts  to  produce  a  bannered 
report  on  local  police  conditions. 

A  team  listing  in  alphabetical 
order  under  inset  cuts  named 
participating  staffers  as  James 
Leonard,  Jack  Loughner,  Baron 
Muller,  Hadley  Roff,  Joseph  B. 
Sheridan  and  Harvey  Wing. 


Cling  to  Plan, 
Editor  Urges 

Berkei£Y,  Calif. 

Maintenance  of  a  pre-deter- 
mined  policy  proved  of  great 
value  to  the  Berkeley  Daily 
Gazette  in  meeting  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  a  heated  local  election 
issue,  according  to  Gerald 
Beatty,  evecutive  editor. 

As  a  result  the  Gazette  had 
only  100  subscription  cancella¬ 
tions  attributable  to  its  cover¬ 
age  of  a  “fair  housing  ordi¬ 
nance”  campaign. 

Intensity  of  the  issue  was  re¬ 
flected  in  votes  cast  by  83.3  per¬ 
cent  of  registrants.  The  voters 
rejected  a  council-adopted  hous¬ 
ing  ordinance  which  included 
penalties  for  violators  by  a  five 
jiercent  margin. 

The  Gazette’s  long-term  policy 
of  barring  discrimination  from 
the  news  also  was  a  vital  factor, 
Mr.  Beatty  said.  The  paper 
prints  news  about  and  photos  of 
Negroes  on  society,  sports,  busi¬ 
ness  and  front  pages,  he  noted. 

Aired  Both  Sides 

When  the  repeal  campaign  be¬ 
gan  the  Gazette  stated  it  would 
print  both  sides  in  the  news 
columns  and  publish  letters  on 
either  side  as  long  as  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  good  taste  were  not 
violated.  .4round  300  letters 
were  published. 

(George  B.  Dunscomb,  pub¬ 
lisher,  set  forth  the  newspaper’s 
own  views  in  page  one  edi¬ 
torials.  The  newspaper’s  stand 
against  the  ordinance  was  not 
divulged  until  the  first  of  these 
editorials  appeared. 

The  issue  even  split  some 
families.  But  the  Gazette’s  firm 
policy  caused  fewer  subscrip¬ 
tion  cancellations  thatn  did  its 
recommendation  for  state  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction 
in  a  previous  election,  Mr. 
Beatty  said. 

• 

Alice  Regensbui^ 

Heads  Farnol  Group 

The  Lynn  Famol  Group,  Inc., 
public  relations  consultant,  was 
incorporated  this  week  under 
the  direction  of  its  first  presi¬ 
dent,  Alice  Regensburg.  The 
firm  was  organized  in  1950 
under  the  direction  of  Lynn  Far¬ 
nol  who  died  March  30  (E&P, 
April  6,  page  83). 

Mrs,  Regensburg  has  been 
director  of  creative  services  for 
the  Famol  Group  for  more  than 
nine  years. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Regens¬ 
burg,  who  will  also  act  as  treas¬ 
urer,  the  officers  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  are:  Stanley  Green,  vice- 
president;  Albert  J.  Durante, 
vicepresident;  and  Nell  Famol, 
secretary. 
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Pre-Election 
Report  Wins 
Brown  Award 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  Providence  Journal  won 
the  fifth  annual  Sevellon  Brown 
Memorial  Award  “for  disinter¬ 
ested  and  meritorious  public 
service”  amon^  New  England 
newspapers  in  1962. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  William  A.  Crouse,  managing 
editor  of  the  Woonsocket  Call 
and  chairman  of  the  awards 
committee  of  the  New  England 
Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 

Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
was  judge  of  the  contest  which 
attracted  47  entries  from  19 
newspapers. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
May  20  at  Boston.  The  award 
honors  the  late  Sevellon  Brown, 
for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin. 

In  selecting  the  Providence 
Journal,  the  judge  cited  its 
election  survey  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  substantial  and 
commendable  journalistic  feat.” 

“The  Journal  seems  to  have 
bent  every  effort  to  give  its 
readers  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  candidates  and  the 
issues,”  Mr.  Catledge  said.  “It 
was  a  case  in  which  the  editors 
and  the  staff  seem  to  have  joined 
in  a  purposeful  effort  to  develop 
intelligent  opinion  by  intelligent 
presentation  of  the  elements 
from  which  the  voters  had  to 
make  their  decisions.” 

Honorable  mention  was  given 
to: 

Hartford  Times,  for  a  series 
on  housing  problems. 

New  Haven  Register,  for  a 
campaign  to  revitalize  a  civic 
development  project. 

Boston  Record  American,  for 
a  series  on  nursing  homes. 

St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  CaJe- 
donian^Record,  for  a  drive  to 
obtain  money  for  an  economic¬ 
ally-depressed  area. 

Boston  Herald,  for  a  series  on 
the  failure  of  Massachusetts  to 
take  advantage  of  federal  aid 
amounting  to  millions  that  was 
available  in  many  fields. 

Portland  (Maine)  Sunday 
Telegram,  for  a  series  aimed  at 
eliminating  litter  on  highways. 

• 

75th  Anniversary 

Erie,  Pa. 

The  Erie  Times  Publishing 
Co.  marked  its  75th  anniversary 
April  12  with  a  256-page  news¬ 
paper.  The  edition  incorporated 
both  the  Morning  News  and  the 
afternoon  Daily  Times.  Some 
10,000  extra  copies  were  printed. 


What  Are 
Municipal 


Bonds? 


Alm().st  everyone  who 
has  voted  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  election  has  prob¬ 
ably  l)een  confrorited 
at  some  time  by  a  bond 
issue.  Perhaps  you  have 
gone  into  the  v«)ting 
booth  and  ionnd  on  the  ballot  a  question 
along  these  lines:  Shall  this  community 
contract  additional  debt  and  issue 
$2,000,000  in  school  bonds  to  provide 
funds  for  erecting  additional  schixil 
buildings?  Let’s  take  this  hypothetical 
bond  issue  and  follow  it  from  its  origin. 

Suppose  your  community  needs  a  new 
school  building.  The  proposal  regarding 
a  bond  issue  appears  on  the  ballot,  and 
the  voters  approve  the  raising  of  a  school 
building  fund.  Obviously,  so  large  an 
amount  could  not  be  raised  by  taxes  ex¬ 
cept  over  a  period  of  years;  so  the  com¬ 
munity  must  borrow  the  money.  It 
ac-complishes  this  by  issuing  and  selling 
bonds.  Each  bond  is,  in  effect,  an  I.O.U, 
for  $1,(M)();  it  is  the  community’s  promise 
to  repay  that  money  in  a  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  to  pay  a  set  rate  of 
interest  for  the  use  of  the  money  in  the 
meantime. 

Since  your  community  is  not  in  the 
financial  business  and  the  town  fathers 
cannot  themselves  undertake  to  sell 
bonds,  they  turn  to  investment  banking 
firms  such  as  Merrill  Lynch  for  help. 
Y’our  community’s  bond  issue  is  adver¬ 
tised,  and  investment  bankers,  singly  or 
in  groups,  offer  to  buy  the  entire  $2,000,- 
000  issue  and  to  assume  the  risk  of  re¬ 
selling  it  to  the  public.  Their  bids  will 
differ  because  they  will  have  different 
ideas  about  the  interest  rates  necessary 
to  attract  investors  and  also  the  risk  in¬ 
volved  in  underwriting  the  bonds.  As  a 
matter  of  practice,  under  most  state 
laws,  municipal  bond  issues  are  put  up 
for  competitive  bidding. 

The  term  “municipal  bonds’’  has  a 
broader  application  than  the  name  im¬ 
plies.  Municipals  are  issued  not  only  by 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  but  also  by 
states,  housing  authorities,  port  authori¬ 
ties,  and  other  local  government  agen¬ 
cies  responsible  for  providing  and 
maintaining  such  facilities  as  schools, 
hospitals,  power  plants,  streets  and  high¬ 
ways,  bridges  and  tunnels,  parking 
areas,  dams,  waterworks,  and  sewage 
systems. 


Your  community’s  scIkmiI  bond  issues 
are  usually  general  obligation  bonds, 
which  have  behind  them  the  full  faith, 
credit,  and  all  the  taxing  power  of  the 
community.  But  there  are  other  kinds  of 
municipals,  too:  limited  tax  bonds,  for 
which  proceeds  from  a  specific  tax  are 
pledged  for  repayment;  revenue  bonds, 
secured  by  revenues  from  the  operation 
of  a  specific  project  such  as  a  water  sys¬ 
tem  or  a  toll  road;  and  Housing  Author¬ 
ity  bonds,  issued  by  the  Public  Housing 
Authority,  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

When  municipal  bonds  are  first 
issued,  the  larger  issues— such  as  your 
community’s  school  bonds— are  rated  as 
to  investment  quality  by  such  research 
organizations  as  Moody’s  and  Standard 
&  Poor’s.  The  investment  banker  who 
purchases  the  bonds  from  your  com¬ 
munity  offers  them  for  sale  to  both  in¬ 
stitutional  and  individual  investors. 
Municipals  have  a  secondary  as  well  as 
a  primary  market;  that  is,  they  are 
traded  in  the  over-the-counter  market 
through  firms  such  as  .Merrill  Lynch  long 
after  they  are  first  issued— virtually  until 
maturity,  in  fact.  Each  municipal-bond 
issue  generally  has  some  bonds  maturing 
every  year  from  one  to  20  or  23  years. 
The  returns  currently  available  to  in¬ 
vestors  on  municipals  range  from  around 
1X5E  on  one-year  bonds  to  3'*%  or  higher 
on  bonds  with  their  maturity  dates 
furthest  in  the  future. 

Thus  it  is  that  your  community  ob¬ 
tains  funds  for  new  schools  and  other 
projects  beneficial  to  the  residents  of  the 
town  and  spreads  the  cost  over  a  period 
of  years.  And  who  buys  municipal 
bonds?  Municipals  as  a  class  are  highly 
regarded  by  investors  because  they  are 
among  the  safest  of  all  securities  in  terms 
of  preservation  of  capital.  The  interest 
that  municipal  bondholders  receive  is 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  and 
often,  for  residents  who  purchase  their 
own  community’s  bonds,  from  state  taxes 
as  well.  An  investor  in  the  upper  income- 
tax  brackets  may  well  obtain  a  higher  net 
return  on  tax-free  municipals  than  on 
other  bonds  whose  interest  is  taxable  or 
on  stocks  whose  dividends  are  taxable. 

Next  Week:  What  Is  the  Difference 
Between  an  Investor  and  a  Speculator? 


H  MERRILL  LYNCH, 

PIERCE,  FENNER  &  SMITH  INC 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  5.  NEW  YORK 
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Columbia  Establishes 
New  Series  Division 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  new  and  separate  division 
has  been  set  up  within  the  syn¬ 
dicate  by  Columbia  Features  to 
distribute  only  series  of  articles, 
in  response  to  requests  by  news¬ 
paper  editors. 

“We  are  constantly  getting 
requests  from  editors  over  the 
country  for  a  continuing  series 
service,”  explained  Joseph  M. 
Boychuk,  president  of  Columbia 
Features.  “In  fact,  our  sales 
manager  returned  from  an  18- 
week  trip  to  Denver  and  around 
the  country  with  the  names  of 
41  editors  who  would  immedi¬ 
ately  subscribe  to  such  a  serv¬ 
ice.” 

Editor  Named 

For  the  last  year,  Clare  Jay- 
ner,  who  will  be  editor-in-chief 
of  the  service,  has  been  arrang¬ 
ing  series  with  35  different 
writers.  The  series  vary  in  their 
length  and  in  the  number  of 
installments  from  three,  six,  12 
to  24. 

Miss  Jayner  has  a  long  back- 
grround  as  women’s  editor  of 
three  metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  she  has  written  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
other  magazines.  She  has 
ghosted  many  books. 

Princess  Alexandra 

The  first  series  of  the  new 
division  is  made  up  of  three 


articles,  with  illustrations,  en¬ 
titled  “Princess  Charming,”  by 
Guy  Jones,  dealing  with  Prin¬ 
cess  Alexandra  of  Kent,  who  will 
wed  a  Scottish  Earl,  Angus 
Ogilvy,  April  24.  The  first  two 
newspapers  to  say  “I  do”  were 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

Death  Is  Cheated 

“They  Cheated  Death”  is  a 
12-part  illustrated  series  on 
people  who  seemed  to  face  cer¬ 
tain  death,  but  managed  to 
escape. 

“Assassination!”  is  a  series  of 
six  articles  dealing  with  the 
deaths  of  President  Lincoln, 
President  Garfield,  Senator 
Huey  Long,  King  Alexander  of 
Yugoslavia,  Chancellor  Dollfus 
of  Austria,  and  Leon  Trotsky,  a 
leader  of  the  Bolshevik  revolu¬ 
tion. 


Rags  to  Riches 

“From  Rags  to  Riches”  is  a 
12-part  series  about  people  who 
went  from  poverty  to  wealth 
and  “From  Riches  to  Rags”  is  a 
12-part  sequel  about  men  who 
climbed  to  afiluence  and  crashed 
to  penury. 

(Columbia  Features  has  as¬ 
sembled  35  series,  some  of  them 
condensations  from  best-selling 
books,  for  distribution  in  the 
next  year. 


Frantic  fun  family! 


%  -7  ' 


Holders  of  the  hilarious  heavyweight  title 
of  “the  funniest  family  in  print" — 
they're  a  match  for  all  comers!  Fran, 
Stan,  Wendy,  Butch,  Sis,  and  Geddown 
keep  up  the  uproar,  turn  any 
situation  into  a  scream,  live  on  laffsi... 


THE  FLIBBERTYS 

by  Ray  Hell»  . . .  delirious  domicile,  dizzy,  daffy  where  even 
the  dog  is  doggone  funny!  Millions  of  fans  get  their  gag  a  day 
in  this  madcappy,  slaphappy  household!  This  daily  and 
Sunday  comic  gets  the  vote  of  all  the  family,  fascinates  all 
ages,  is  a  howling  success!  Circulation  tonic!  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chhago  Tribune~Mew  York  Newt 

f  W#wi  ByUdiny,  N#w  Yofir 
9ynat€awe,  me*  rribuimrowmr,Chieago 


Jud  Hurd  (left)  and  Dr.  Michael 

A.  Pet+i  in  qymnasium  for  e*- 
ercises  for  heart  patients. 

Heart  Patient 
Exercise  News 

Dr.  Michael  A.  Petti  and  Jud 
Hurd,  the  doctor/artist  team 
which  produces  the  “Health 
Capsules”  panel  for  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  are  planning  to 
follow  a  heart  patient  through 
a  program  of  special  exercises. 

Readers  will  be  able  to  follow 
the  methods  some  doctors  are 
using  to  help  persons  with  heart 
trouble  strengthen  the  muscles 
of  their  hearts  and  improve 
their  over-all  physical  condition. 

Dr.  Petti  and  Mr.  Hurd  de¬ 
cided  to  include  this  advice  in 
their  daily  panel  after  a  visit  to 
the  Jewish  Community  Center 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  a 
famous  heart  specialist.  Dr. 
Herman  K.  Hellerstein,  is  di¬ 
recting  this  heart  and  exercise 
project. 

After  watching  demonstra¬ 
tions  both  these  healthy  men 
agreed  that  they  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
with  the  pace  of  the  group.  Sev¬ 
eral  elderly  former  heart  pa¬ 
tients  have,  in  fact,  worked 
■  themselves  to  a  point  where  they 
can  do  startling  physical  feats. 
However,  doctors  caution  that 
I  nothing  of  this  kind  should  ever 
I  be  attempted  without  medical 
help.  Dr.  Hellerstein  carefully 
measures  applicants  with  pre¬ 
cise  instruments  to  arrive  at 
specific  exercise  prescriptions. 

Many  individuals  who  have 
never  had  heart  complaints  are 
also  participating  in  this  pro- 
;  gn*am  for  preventive  reasons. 

'  The  investigation  of  Dr.  Petti 
I  and  Jud  Hurt  into  this  still 
I  revolutionary  treatment  is  part 
!  of  their  continuing  effort  to 
present  health  improvement 
i  ideas  to  their  readers. 

'  «  «  « 

Walt  Ditzen,  creator  of  the 
“Fan  Fare”  sports  cartoon  strip 
for  Publishers  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  been  named  winner 
,  of  the  Bowling  and  Billiard  In¬ 
stitute’s  10th  annual  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award,  to  be 
presented  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
April  26. 


Hubble's  Bubble 
Now  5  Years  Old 

World  Wide  Information 
Services,  formed  by  former  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  re¬ 
porters  shortly  after  United 
Press  Associations  and  INS 
merged  to  create  United  Press 
International,  will  be  five  years 
old  June  8,  according  to  Richard 
Hubbell,  president  of  WWIS. 

“We  are  still  on  the  job  gath¬ 
ering  information  —  9,000  of  us 
in  106  countries,”  he  said  this 
week.  He  added,  “But  now  we’re 
not  working  exclusively  for 
news  media.  Instead,  our  news 
service  collects  background  and 
writes  and  films  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures  for  business  firms  as  well 
as  for  radio-tv,  magazines  and 
newspapers.” 

Mr.  Hubbell  said  that  today 
WWIS’s  network  of  reporters, 
photographers,  cameramen,  re¬ 
searchers  and  editors,  covers 
virtually  all  markets  in  the 
U.  S.,  Canada  and  key  markets 
in  other  countries.  Many  of  its 
overseas  bureau  chiefs  are  for¬ 
mer  INS  chiefs  or  senior  cor¬ 
respondents. 

Former  INS  reporter  and 
salesman  Jeff  Murray  is  vice- 
president  and  a  director. 

About  half  of  World  Wide’s 
business  today  is  research;  half 
is  news  features,  photos,  news- 
film,  promotion,  merchandising. 
*  *  ♦ 

— Sam  Lubell,  pollster  for  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  made 
several  accurate  predictions 
about  the  Canadian  election  out¬ 
come,  after  a  survey  there.  He 
forecast  120  seats  for  Lester 
Pearson’s  Liberal  party,  with  15 
to  20  others  doubtful.  He  cal¬ 
culated  the  Conservative  party 
representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  drop  below  100 
seats  and  foresaw  the  Tories’ 
loss  of  Toronto  and  the  Lib¬ 
erals’  success  in  Montreal. 

*  *  « 

— Dr.  George  W.  Crane, 
“Worry  Clinic”  columnist  for 
the  Hopkins  Syndicate,  and  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  “Confi¬ 
dent  Living”  columnist  for  the 
Hall  Syndicate,  participated 
April  17  in  dedication  of  a 
bridge  in  South  Carolina  in 
honor  of  Wilton  E.  Hall,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Anderson  (S.C.) 
Independent  and  Mail. 

*  *  « 

Bell-McClure  Syndicate’s  of¬ 
fices  are  flooded  with  entries 
from  readers  of  more  than  80 
Sunday  newspapers  which  carry 
“Uncle”  Art  Nugent’s  “Fun- 
land”  color  page,  which  conducts 
a  coloring  contest.  The  12  week¬ 
ly  prizes  are  made  up  of  the 
20- volume  “Young  People’s  Sci¬ 
ence  Encyclopedia”  published  by 
Children’s  Press,  Chicago.  More 
than  100,000  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived  over  the  last  few  years. 
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Instant  portable  power . . .  any  time,  any  place 


In  this  battery-sparked  new  world  of  portable  convenience,  hand  tools  are  driven  by  their  own  re¬ 
chargeable  batteries  .  .  .  toys  perform  their  tricks  by  remote  control  ...  a  hearing  aid  with  its 
button-size  power  cell  can  be  slipped  into  the  ear  .  .  .  cordless  radios  and  television  sets  are  lively 
companions  in  the  home  or  outdoors  .  .  .  missiles  and  satellites  are  guided  through  the  vastness  of 
space.  ^  Developments  like  these  have  brought  more  than  350  types  of  Eveready  batteries  into 
use  today,  73  years  after  Union  Carbide  produced  the  first  commercial  dry  cell.  Ever-longer  service 
life  and  smaller  size  with  power  to  spare  are  opening  the  way  for  batteries,  such  as  the  new  alkaline 
cells,  to  serve  hundreds  of  new  uses.  ►For  the  future,  along  with  their  reseeirch  in  batteries,  the 
people  of  Union  Carbide  are  working  on  new  and  unusual  power  systems,  including  fuel  cells. 
And  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  fields  in  which  they  are  active  in  meeting  the  growing 
needs  of  tomorrow’s  world. 


A  HAND  IN  THINGS  TO  COME 


Look  for  these  other  famous  Union  Carbide  consumer  products — 

Linde  Stars,  Prestone  anti-freeze  and  car  care  products,  “6-12"  Insect  Repellent,  Dynel  textile  fibers. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation,  270  Park  Avenue,  New  York  1 7,  N.  Y.  In  Canada:  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited, Toronto. 
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Dr.  Van  Dellen  Keeps 
Heavy  Work  Schedule 


When  B.  O.  Plenty  of  the 
“Dick  Tracy”  comic  strip  was 
once  riddled  by  mobsters’  bullets, 
who  saved  his  fictional  life?  And 
who  is  the  man  Charlie  Brown 
of  “Peanuts”  calls  “the  pood  ole 
doc”? 

“Good  Ole  Doc”  is  none  other 
than  the  trim,  youthful  physi¬ 
cian-editor,  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Van 
Dellen,  whose  “How  To  Keep 
Well”  column  is  distributed 
throui^h  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  and 
who  directs  the  Tribune’s  medi¬ 
cal  department. 

Dr.  Van  Dellen’s  medical  col¬ 
umn  appears  seven  days  each 
week  and  it’s  claimed  30  million 
readers  follow  his  advice  on 
every  illness  from  falling;  hair 
to  fallen  arches.  But  is  Dr.  Van 
Dellen  busy  enough?  He  doesn’t 
think  so.  A  few  years  ago  he 
added  a  twice-a-week  child- 
health  column,  “How  To  Keep 
Your  Child  Well,”  to  his  weekly 
chores. 

Muny  Services 

He  is  assistant  dean  and  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  medicine  at 
Northwestern  University  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  and  is  certified  by 
the  American  Board  of  Internal 
Medicine  in  the  sub-specialty  of 
cardiovascular  disease.  In  spare 
moments  he  edits  the  Illinois 
Medical  Journal,  is  a  life  fellow 
of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians,  a  member  of  eight 
scientific  and  medical  societies, 
on  the  boards  of  governors  of 
four  organizations,  on  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  National  Medi¬ 
cal  Library,  past  president  of 
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the  Chicago  Medical  Society  and 
the  American  Medical  Writers’ 
association.  Add  his  service  on 
numerous  civic  and  professional 
committees,  and  you’ll  have  to 
read  further  to  find  out  how  he 
does  it. 

Before  6  a.m.  you  can  find 
Dr.  Van  Dellen  at  home  keeping 
his  5-foot-8-inch  body  in  condi¬ 
tion  with  a  workout  on  a  rowing 
machine.  At  6:30  a.m.  he  begins 
the  day  with  a  few  hours  of 
quiet  study  in  his  Tribune 
"rower  office. 

Though  his  day  is  fast-paced 
and  his  schedule  full,  he  confines 
his  work  to  office  hours  and 
generally  retires  about  9:30  p.m. 
He  is  unruffled  and  relaxed.  In  a 
word — the  doctor  takes  his  own 
advice. 

He  says  he  is  a  “less  than 
average”  golfer.  He  hunts  and 
fishes  in  Florida  or  Canada.  In 
one  rare  period  of  leisure,  he 
found  time  to  panel  the  walls  of 
his  carpentry  shop. 

Dr.  Van  Dellen  took  over  the 
“How  To  Keep  Well”  column  in 
1945,  succeeding  the  Tribune’s 
second  health  editor.  Dr.  Irving 
S.  Cutter.  He  had  retained  his 
private  practice  when  he  became 
a  medical  consultant  to  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1941.  But  at  the  age  of 
33  he  exchangfed  it  for  the  fast- 
paced  newspaper  life  because  it 
offered  him  more  time  for 
research. 

Helps  Millions 

“The  health  column  also 
offered  me  a  chance  to  reach  and 
help  millions  of  people,”  he  said. 
“It  was  a  thrilling  prospect  and 
I  seized  it. 

“Writing  was  a  struggle  at 
first,”  recalled  Dr.  Van  Dellen, 
who  often  writes  his  column  in 
long-hand  on  a  large  yellow  pad. 
“My  preparation  in  medicine 
steeped  me  in  highly  technical 
terms.  Since  I  coul^’t  expect 
the  reader  to  understand  path¬ 
ology,  I  had  to  reverse  myself  to 
his  terminology.  I’m  sure  that 
my  first  columns  sounded  a  bit 
like  a  lecture  to  med  students.” 

He  gives  no  diagnosis  and  dis¬ 
penses  no  pills.  At  first,  it 
seemed  to  him  this  might  be  the 
easiest  course.  But  Charlie 
Brown  and  150,000  readers  who 
wrote  Dr.  Van  Dellen  in  1962 
speak  for  the  readability  of  his 
simple,  concise  advice.  Behind 
these  365  columns  yearly  are 
many  hours  of  research  in  re¬ 
ports,  medical  journal  articles 
and  bulletins  from  pharmaceu¬ 


Dr.  Van  Dellen 


tical  manufacturing  companies. 

About  a  third  of  his  letters 
require  personal  replies.  Others 
are  answered  in  his  daily 
column. 

Queries  Answered 

“Most  queries  concern  heart 
disease,  stomach  trouble,  and 
nerves,”  Dr.  Van  Dellen  said.  “I 
receive  more  letters  from  women. 
Men  are  less  interested  in 
matters  of  health,  but  then 
they  also  die  seven  years 
earlier.” 

Often  a  dose  of  humor  is  a 
help,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reader 
troubled  with  a  kidney  ailment 
that  prevented  his  imbibing 
alcoholic  beverages. 

“I  never  get  that  high  feeling 
that  makes  a  person  more  ag¬ 
gressive  and  daring.  Is  there 
any  other  way  to  get  it  or  a 
reasonable  facsimile  thereof?” 
he  wrote. 

Dr.  Van  Dellen  replied:  “Just 
act  silly  and  no  one  will  know 
the  difference.  You’ll  feel  high 
the  next  morning  whereas  those 
who  indulged  will  be  feeling 
mighty  low.” 

He  was  born  in  Chicago,  the 
son  of  Dr.  Robert  L.  Van  Dellen, 
physician  for  more  than  58 
years,  and  once  envisioned  a 
career  as  a  bridge  builder.  This 
he  abandoned  and  entered  pre- 
med  school  at  Northwestern 
University  in  1929.  He  won 
letters  in  track  and  football 
until  an  accident  halted  his 
sports  career.  He  paralyzed  his 
leg  while  pole-vaulting.  But  his 
golf  partners  say  he’s  hard  to 
beat. 

*  *  * 

Back  From  Tour 

John  Herling,  National  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  columnist,  is 
back  in  Washington  after  a 
two-and-a-half-month  tour  of 
the  Middle  Elast.  His  column, 
“Report  on  Labor,”  was  date- 
lined  from  the  eight  countries 
he  and  his  wife  visited.  The  tour 
included  speaking  engagements 
and  newspaper  interviews  as 
well  as  interviewing  the  foreign 
labor  and  management  leaders. 
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How  trading  stamps  help 
communities  to  fill  many  needs 

A  school  bus,  water  system,  fire  engine,  church  project— 
here  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  community  projects  organized 
through  Group  Savings  Programs, 


tion  about  what  can  be  done  for  his  community  should 
write  to:  Group  Savings  Department,  The  Sperry  and 
Hutchinson  Company,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  ^  ,i,r^ 

New  York  1 1,  New  York. 

An  Amnrican  Way  Ot  Thrift  SInca  1896 


WHAT  DOES  YOUR  COMMUNITY  NEED? 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  has  develoi)ed  a 
special  department  to  help  any  recognized  non-profit 
group  to  run  a  successful  drive  to  get  things  it  needs. 
Anyone  who  migh'  be  interested  in  further  informa* 


Powers  Favors 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


board.  It  would  not  negotiate 
contracts. 

Mr.  Powers  also  proposed  a 
tighter  organization  among  the 
unions  themselves,  with  a  more 
formal  status  for  the  news¬ 
paper  union  officers  committee 
for  unity. 

The  printers’  leader  asserted 
that  the  strike  might  have  ended 
in  January  or  February  if  each 
publisher  did  not  have  the 
power  to  veto  group  decisions. 

An  agreement  with  the  New 
York  Post,  which  is  waiting 
ratification  by  the  unions,  will 
provide  basically  the  same  terms 
as  those  in  the  contract  with  the 
other  papers  but  will  have  an 
expiration  date  of  Aug.  31, 
1965,  Mr.  Powers  reported.  The 
association  contracts  expire 
March  31,  1965.  The  Post  re¬ 
signed  from  the  association  and 
resumed  publishing  on  March  4. 
• 

2  New  York  Papers 
Make  Linage  Cains 

The  New  York  Times  and  the 
Herald  Tribune  showed  linage 
gains  for  the  first  14  days  after 
the  strike,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

The  Times  had  an  increase  of 
209,675  lines  in  weekday  issues, 
and  221,192  for  two  Sundays. 
The  Herald  Tribune  gained  100,- 
062  lines  weekdays,  211,069  for 
Sundays. 

Linage  in  other  New  York 
dailies  was  slightly  below  that 
of  the  corresponding  1962 
period. 

• 

Hosie  Elected  Veep 
At  Hill  &  Knowlton 

William  A.  Hosie,  one-time 
editorial  staffer  on  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Macy  newspaper 
chain  and  the  United  Press,  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  inter¬ 
national  public  relations  coun¬ 
seling  firm. 

Mr.  Hosie,  who  was  named 
director  of  publicity  last  May, 
joined  H&K  in  1952  and  was 
formerly  associated  with  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company 
and  Walt  Disney  Studios. 

• 

Greek  Daily  Is  70 

Atlantis,  the  Greek  daily  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York,  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  70th  year  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Founded  in  1894  by  the 
late  Solon  J.  Vlasto,  it  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  Greek  langu¬ 
age  newspaper  published  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The 
present  circulation  is  18,500.  It 
reached  a  peak  circulation  of 
22,000  in  1950. 


L.A.  Times  Makes 
OflFer  to  Pressmen 

Los  Angeles 

Matters  which  remain  in  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times'  pressmen  are  subject  to 
collective  bargaining,  Otis 
Chandler,  publisher,  said  this 
week  after  pickets  appeared 
with  signs  saying  “Los  Angeles 
Times  has  labor  trouble — see 
bearer  for  details.”  Leaflets 
were  distributed  by  the  sign- 
bearers. 

The  Times’  publisher  said 
there  was  neither  a  strike  nor  a 
lockout  and  work  was  continuing 
normally. 

“During  11  months  of  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  pressmen’s  union — 
58  separate  negotiating  meet¬ 
ings — the  company  has  made 
many  concessions,”  Mr.  Chand¬ 
ler  said. 

The  company  offered  the  union 
a  contract  which  included  $4.04, 
days,  and  $4.26  nights,  per  hour 
for  journeymen,  he  said. 

The  company  also  offered  a 
7-hour  day,  laundered  uniforms, 
retirement,  profit-sharing,  group 
insurance  (including  medical), 
up  to  four-weeks  paid  vacations, 
eight  paid  holidays  and  other 
benefits. 

• 

R.  C.  Taylor  Retires; 
Dailies’  News  Director 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Retirement  of  Ralph  C.  Taylor 
as  news  director  of  the  Pueblo 
Star-Journal  and  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain  and  the  appointment 
of  John  F.  James  to  the  same 
post  were  announced  by  Frank 

S.  Hoag  Jr.,  publisher. 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  written 
the  “Colorful  Colorado”  column 
in  the  Star-Journal  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Chieftain  since  1947  will 
continue  to  live  in  Pueblo  with 
his  wife. 

Mr.  James  started  in  news¬ 
paper  work  30  years  ago  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat  and 
became  executive  editor. 

• 

Citation  for  Maier 

Milwaukee 

Irwin  Maier,  president  of  the 
Journal  Company,  received  the 
Milwaukee  Press  Club’s  award 
for  outstanding  civic  service  and 
leadership  April  17.  Mr.  Maier 
is  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Rate  Increase  in  N.Y. 

The  New  York  Mirror  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  its  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  covering  all 
categories,  will  be  increased  at 
an  average  of  about  7%  on 
May  1. 


Printers  Keep 
Darkroom  Jobs 

Washington 

In  a  3-2  decision,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  de¬ 
cided  that  printers  should  oper¬ 
ate  the  darkroom  in  connection 
with  the  photocomposition  proc¬ 
ess  at  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

The  case  has  been  before  the 
lx)ard  since  1961.  The  paper 
assigned  the  work  to  members 
of  the  Typographical  Union. 
This  was  protested  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  an  arbitrator 
held  that  the  Guild  contract  re¬ 
quired  that  darkroom  work  be 
assigned  to  photographers.  The 
printers  were  not  a  party  to  the 
arbitration. 

The  dispute  was  carried  to 
the  NLRB.  The  majority  deci¬ 
sion  of  Frank  W.  McCulloch, 
John  H.  Fanning  and  Philip 
Ray  Rodgers  upheld  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  assignment  of  the  work 
on  the  ground  that  new  tech¬ 
nology  has  threatened  the  jobs 
of  printers  who  have  long  per¬ 
formed  the  composing  work.  If 
the  work  were  given  to  photog¬ 
raphers,  they  contended,  it 
w’ould  deprive  the  printers  of 
employment. 

The  majority  said  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  precedent  decision, 
it  would  abide  by  the  Supreme 
Court’s  doctrine  of  “experience 
and  common  sense.”  It  recog¬ 
nized  also  that  the  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  was  retraining  its 
members  for  this  work. 

The  minority — Boyd  Leedom 
and  Gerald  A.  Brown — urged 
that  the  photographers  were  en¬ 
titled  to  the  darkroom  work  be¬ 
cause  of  their  skills  and  simi¬ 
larity  of  practices. 

• 

Alex  Posick  Dies 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Alex  A.  Posick,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  died  April 
7  of  a  heart  attack  while  clear¬ 
ing  brush  from  a  lot  he  owned. 
He  was  a  past  president  of 
Local  128,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

• 

Joins  ‘Satevepost’ 

Walter  F.  Joyce  Jr.,  formerly 
associated  with  Sawyer-Fergu- 
son-Walker  Company,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  has  joined 
the  promotion  department  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  as  a 
creative  writer. 

Represents  Daily 

General  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  LaGrange  (Ga.) 
Daily  News. 
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Rumors  of  Hearst 
Clianges  Are  Denied 

Rumors  of  a  merger  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American 
and  Mirror  were  described  this 
week  as  “harmful  and  untrue” 
by  G.  0.  Markuson,  general 
manager  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Markuson  was  questioned 
when  the  Gallagher  Report,  a 
newsletter  issued  by  Bernard 
Gallagher,  New  York,  revived 
the  report  which  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  denied  by  Hearst  offi¬ 
cials. 

The  newsletter  also  said  that 
as  of  June  1,  American  Weekly, 
the  Hearst  Sunday  supplement, 
would  be  discontinued  and 
Hearst  Sunday  newspapers 
would  start  distributing  Parade, 
the  supplement  owned  by  Whit¬ 
ney  Communications. 

“This  is  inaccurate  and  mis¬ 
leading,”  Mr.  Markuson  said. 

Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley,  Pa¬ 
rade  president,  also  issued  a  flat 
denial  and  pointed  out  that  Pa¬ 
rade  is  already  distributed  in 
newspapers  in  several  markets 
where  there  are  Hearst  papers. 

• 

Opinion  Signature 
Bill  Killed  in  Fla. 

Tallahassee 

Two  bills  —  one  requiring 
newspapers  in  Florida  to  sigpi 
editorials  and  the  other  prevent¬ 
ing  publication  of  confessions — 
were  killed  by  House  judiciary 
subcommittees. 

The  bill  to  have  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations 
identify  the  author  of  editorials 
was  beaten  down  in  a  6-5  vote 
after  a  brief  discussion  between 
its  sponsor.  Republican  Rep. 
Charles  R.  Holley  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  two  others  who  op¬ 
posed  it. 

The  bill  banning  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  confessions  prior  to  trial 
was  voted  down  10-2  without 
discussion. 

Alfred  H.  Tebault  Sr., 
Fla.  Publisher,  Dies 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Alfred  Hugh  Tebault  Sr.,  58, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
St.  Augustine  Record,  died 
April  10  in  a  local  hospital  after 
a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Tebault  was  a  member  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Press  Association.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Florida 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  His  son,  Alfred  Hugh  Jr., 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper,  will  serve  as 
acting  publisher.  Other  survi¬ 
vors  include  Mr.  Tebault’s 
widow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tebault, 
and  a  daughter. 
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GOGI GRANT 


An  ear 

for  music,  an  eye 
for  figures 


The  good  looking  young  lady,  as  anybody 
with  a  radio,  TV  set  or  record  player  knows, 
is  one  of  America’s  more  popular  vocalists. 

She  is  also  a  Union  Oil  shareowner.  This 
entitles  her,  along  with  62,000  other  share- 
owners,  to  a  report  on  our  72nd  year.  It  was 
a  good  one. 

Our  customers  paid  us  $569,377,000. 

We  spent  58%  of  this  amount  — or 
$328,469,000- with  over  1 8,000  other 
companies  and  individuals  with  whom  we 
do  business. 

More  than  1,500  local,  State  and  Federal 
tax  collecting  agencies  took  $34,459,000. 
And,  we  also  handed  over  to  governmental 
agencies  $94,749,000  in  fuel  taxes  we 
collected  from  our  customers. 

Wages  and  other  benefits  for  our 
employees  and  their  families  amounted  to 
$65,779,000  of  our  income. 

This  left  $45,921,000  as  net  profit. 

Slightly  less  than  half  of  these  earnings  — 
or  $20,144,000  — was  payable  in  cash  divi¬ 
dends*  to  our  shareowners,  including  Gogi 
Grant,  for  the  use  of  their  money. 

The  balance  of  our  net  earnings  we  rein¬ 
vested  in  the  business  to  expand  and  mod¬ 
ernize  facilities. 

Such  profits  are  not  only  important  to 
our  shareowners,  they  are  important  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

For  under  our  American  free  enterprise 
system,  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  entire  U.S. 
economy  is  directly  dependent  on  the  profits 
that  Union  Oil  Company  and  the  rest  of  the 
U.S.  industry  are  able  to  plow  back  into 
productive  facilities. 

This  opportunity  for  growth  will  continue 
to  exist  for  all  of  us  as  long  as  our  economy 
remains  free  and  competitive. 


•/n  addition,  they  received  a  2%  share  dividend. 


YOUR  COMMENTS  INVITED.  Write:  President, 
Union  Oil  Company  of  California,  Union  Oil 
Center,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 


Union  Oil  Company  of  California 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 


Editors  Say: 
News  Flows 
K  You  Dig 

Washington 

Editors  have  a  prescription  to 
cure  an  ailment  known  as  “news 
management”  in  Washington. 

They  prescribe  more  digging, 
hard  nosed,  aggressive  report¬ 
ing  and  burning  of  shoe  leather 
by  reporters — matched  by  ag¬ 
gressive  and  unfailing  support 
from  the  home  front  for  those 
trying  to  uphold  the  public’s 
right  to  know. 

The  basic  question  put  to  edi¬ 
tors  at  the  ASNE  gathering 
here  April  17  was,  “What  can 
the  press  do  to  combat  news 
management  in  Washington?” 
Replies  were  as  follows: 

Raymond  B.  Nixon,  professor 
of  journalism.  University  of 
Minnesota: 

“There  will  always  be  at¬ 
tempts  to  manage  the  news.  In 
times  of  crisis  the  government 
and  the  press  have  responsibil¬ 
ities.  The  stakes  are  too  great 
today  to  use  the  techniques  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.” 

John  Hjelle,  Bismarck  Tri¬ 
bune  :  “Abolish  olT-the-record 
briefings  where  they  give  out 
news  you  can’t  print.  We  need 
more  digging.” 

William  J.  Waters,  Ithaca 
Journal’.  “Newsmen  on  the 
scene  and  editors  in  their  col¬ 
umns  must  fight  news  manage¬ 
ment  every  chance  we  get,  and 
‘murder  will  out.’  ” 

Dwight  Sargent,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune :  “The  press  has 
brought  this  on  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  goes  about  getting 
the  news  with  its  elbows  out. 
An  extra  good  offense  on  the 
part  of  the  press  is  sometimes 
responsible  for  an  excessive  de¬ 
fense  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

William  J.  Woestendiek, 
Newsday:  “The  press  corps 
should  be  less  willing  to  be  man¬ 
aged.” 

H.  P.  Pickrell,  Albuquerque 
Journal:  “Government  bureaus 
could  make  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  more  accessible  to  report¬ 
ers  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time.” 

George  Carmack,  Houston 
Press:  “Make  sure  people  un¬ 
derstand  what  is  happening. 
Let  us  display  initiative  and 
aggressiveness.” 

Mason  Walsh,  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette:  “It’s  a  matter  of  digging 
— not  waiting  for  the  handouts.” 

Robert  C.  Notson,  Portland 
Oregonian:  “Sylvester’s  faux 
pas  focused  more  attention  on 
this  and  it’s  healthy  to  review 
the  problem  occasionally.” 


'f 


EDITORIAL  ECHELON — In  Washington  on  Thursday  for  the  opening 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
were  these  ofRcers:  Left  to  right — Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford  Courant, 
incoming  president;  Miles  Wolff,  Greensboro  Daily  News,  vicepresident; 
Lee  Hills,  Detroit  Free  Press,  president;  and  Vermont  C.  Royster,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  secretary. 

Australian  Describes 
Thresher  Search  Scene 


Maurice  Adams,  New  York 
correspondent  for  the  Sydney 
(Australia)  Morning  Herald, 
represented  the  foreign  press 
on  a  Navy  plane  that  flew  over 
the  area  where  the  atomic  sub¬ 
marine  Thresher  was  lost. 

He  attributed  his  selection  for 
the  pool  assignment  to  “perser- 
verance,  a  hunch  or  two,  will¬ 
ingness  to  go  without  sleep  for 
hours,  and  luck”  over  a  period 
of  17  anxious  hours. 

To  Chief  Journalist  Joe  Celen- 
tano  at  the  Navy  office  in  Boston 
and  to  Lt.  Beverley  Frost,  “an 
attractive  young  lass,”  in  charge 
of  press  arrangements,  Mr. 
Adams  gave  credit  for  assists 
in  his  frantic  effort  to  obtain 
“a  precious  seat”  on  one  of  the 
two  press  planes.  A  little  help 
from  the  Australian  Embassy 
in  Washington,  with  string¬ 
pulling,  and  the  luck  of  being 
in  the  right  spot  (South  Wey¬ 
mouth  Naval  Air  Base)  helped 
to  turn  the  trick. 

His  place  on  the  pool  plane 
was  assured  when  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.  H.)  Herald  said  it 
couldn’t  send  a  man. 

Mr,  Adams  described  the  ex¬ 
perience: 

“Before  taking  off  we  were 
fitted  with  Mae  Wests  carrying 
water-proof  daytime  and  night¬ 
time  flares,  dye  markers,  a 
torchlight,  emergency  rations, 
and  a  container  of  shark  chaser. 

“The  flight,  290  miles  east¬ 
ward,  was  anything  but  a  joy¬ 
ride.  Skies  were  overcast,  visi¬ 
bility  was  poor,  and  we  were 
fighting  30-lmot  headwinds  at  an 
altitude  of  2,000  feet. 

“Below  us  there  was  nothing 
but  an  endless,  desolate  desert 
of  angfry  steel-grey  water. 

“Fifty-eight  minutes  after 
take-off  we  spotted  the  first  of 
a  number  of  rescue  warships — 
the  destroyer  Warrington  sig¬ 


nalling  that  we  had  reached 
our  grrim  destination. 

“We  swooped  down  to  300 
feet,  circled  over  the  Warring¬ 
ton,  then  swerved  toward  what 
looked  from  a  distance  like  a 
group  of  plastic  toy  boats  bob¬ 
bing  merrily  in  a  bathtub. 

“The  first  turned  out  to  be 
the  destroyer  Blandy,  flagship  of 
Admiral  Lawson  Ramage,  in 
chargre  of  rescue  operations.  Not 
far  from  her  was  the  submarine 
tender  Skylark.  Also  there,  were 
the  Sea  Owl  and  the  Atlantis  II, 
a  research  vessel. 

“Seven  thousand  feet  above 
us  another  naval  aircraft  carry¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fr^ 
Korth,  was  also  scouting  over 
the  area. 

“Suddenly,  over  the  ship-to- 
aircraft  radio,  I  heard  a  voice 
asking  Admiral  Ramage,  ‘Can 
you  give  us  a  late  report?’ 

“The  voice  had  come  from 
Mr.  Korth’s  aircraft.  The  reply, 
in  unemotional  tones,  was  swift. 
‘We  found  several  white  cloth 
gloves  and  some  yellow  rubber 
gloves.’ 

“Nowhere  did  I  see  any  debris 
or  patches  of  oil.  Even  if  there 
had  been  any,  they  would  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  hugre 
swells.  By  then  it  had  been 
thirty  hours  since  the  Thresher 
had  last  been  heard  from. 

“We  circled  over  the  area  for 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
and  when  we  returned  to  base, 
four  hours  after  take-off,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Atlantic  had 
written  ‘finis’  on  the  first  under¬ 
sea  drama  of  our  atomic  ag^e.” 
• 

Quits  to  Travel 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Maggi  Vaughan,  fashion 
writer  for  the  Saint  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press,  resigpied  to 
travel  in  Europe. 


Wechsler  In 
Suit  Against 
W.  WincheU 


James  A,  Wechsler,  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post,  filed  a  $1,500,000  libel  suit 
April  16  against  Walter  Win- 
chell.  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
and  syndicated  columnist,  and 
the  Hearst  Corp.,  charging  a 
series  of  items  written  by  the 
columnist  “falsely  and  mali¬ 
ciously”  suggested  he  was  “dis¬ 
loyal  to  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Wechsler  said  that  Mr. 
Winchell,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Hearst  organization  and 
Daily  Mirror  executives,  im¬ 
properly  charged  that  he  “had 
not  resigrned  from  the  Young 
Communist  Leagfue  in  1937  and 
had  continued  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.” 

“I  have  been  an  active  and 
well  known  opponent  of  Com¬ 
munists,”  said  Mr.  Wechsler. 

The  suit,  filed  in  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court,  pointed 
to  10  items  published  by  Mr. 
Winchell  in  1962  which  Mr. 
Wechsler  said  were  calculated  to 
create  the  impression  that  his 
repeated  statement  that  he  had 
resigpied  from  the  Young  Com¬ 
munist  League  in  1937  was  a  lie. 

Other  Defendants 

The  complaint  named  as  de¬ 
fendants,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Winchell  and  the  Hearst  Corp., 
Richard  E.  Berlin,  president  of 
the  Hearst  organization; 
Charles  B.  McCabe,  the  Mirror’s 
publisher;  Glenn  Neville,  edi¬ 
tor;  Selig  Adler,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Edward  Markel,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Wechsler  and  the  Post 
instituted  a  similar  suit  against 
Mr.  Winchell  and  the  Hearst 
orgfanization  in  December,  1952. 
Mr.  Winchell  filed  a  suit  in 
January,  1953,  ag^ainst  the  Post 
and  its  publisher,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Schiff,  charging  the  Post  had 
libeled  him  in  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles.  The  two  suits  were  discon¬ 
tinued  in  1955,  after  Mr.  Win¬ 
chell  and  the  Hearst  Corp.  had 
paid  counsel  fees  of  Mr.  Wechs- 
ler  and  the  Post.  The  Mirror 
published  this  statement  then: 

“Walter  Winchell  has  author¬ 
ized  the  editor  to  state  that  he 
never  said  or  meant  to  say  in 
the  Mirror  or  over  the  air  that 
the  New  York  Post,  or  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  or  Mr.  James  A.  Wechs¬ 
ler,  its  editor,  are  Communists, 
or  sympathetic  to  Communism.” 

The  new  suit  charges  that  de¬ 
spite  this  statement,  Mr.  Win¬ 
chell  continued  to  label  Mr. 
Wechsler  pro-Communist. 
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Bargaining 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


will  cause  publishers  to  seek 
further  means  of  automation,” 
he  affreed.  “Before  a  successful 
approach  can  be  made  to  this 
j)roblem,  the  first  step  must  be 
structural  and  procedural 
chanpres  unifyinj?  the  barpraininf? 
process.” 

Mr,  Kheel  stronprly  opposed 
arbitration  of  contract  terms. 

“I  don’t  think  it  would  work,” 
he  said  fiatly.  “The  settlement 
made  in  New  York  after  lonff 
and  hard  neprotiations  was  bal¬ 
anced  and  equitable  under  the 
circumstances.  But  I  have  not 
the  slipfhtest  doubt  that  it  was 
not  the  kind  of  settlement  that 
would  have  come  out  of  arbi¬ 
tration.  Somethin}?  mi}?ht  have 
come  out  that  would  have  been 
more  or  less  palatable  for  one 
side  or  the  other. 

“Yet  it  always  has  seemed  to 
me  that  the  democratic  process 
of  collective  barpraininpr,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  painful  it  sometimes 
seems  to  be,  is  a  far  better 
method  than  callinp:  one,  three  or 
five  people  out  of  the  blue  with 
no  knowledpre  often  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  nor  understandinp:  of  the 
problems,  and  askinpr  them  to 
decide  what  should  l)e  done. 

“What  could  arbitrators  have 
done  better  than  was  done  in 
New  York  on  the  two  major 
questions  of  the  reduced  work 
week  and  the  introduction  of 
outside  tape?” 

Mr.  Kheel  felt  that  openinpr 
of  publishers’  books  was  un¬ 
necessary,  a  point  that  mi}?ht 
be  called  for  in  arbitration  or 
by  some  suprpested  le^slative 
acts. 

“How  do  you  appraise  a  firm’s 
bookkeepinpf  system?”,  Mr.  Kheel 
asked.  “For  example,  forms  of 
depreciation?  Will  an  owner  let 
an  arbitrator  dictate  a  raise  in 
ad  rates  or  price  per  copy  of 
his  newspaper  if  necessary  to 
sustain  a  wapre  increase? 

Arbitration  Harmful 

“Resolutions  of  labor  disputes 
require  the  answerinp:  of  so 
many  such  questions  re|?ardin}? 
the  operation  of  a  business  and 
the  runninpT  of  a  union  that 
handinpf  the  problems  over  to  a 
►  third  party  for  arbitration  seems 
to  me  to  be  completely  imprac¬ 
ticable  if  not  harmful.” 

Mr.  Kheel  concluded  the  in¬ 
terview  with  one  final  comment. 

“The  fact  that  it  was  so  lonpr 
a  strike,”  he  said,  “suggests  that 
the  possibility  of  early  repetition 
is  remote.  Both  sides  have  been 
tested.  Each  knows  the  other 
can  take  it.  There  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  a  tendency  to  avoid 


taking  this  extreme  action  in 
the  future.  There  is  also  the 
incentive  to  improve  the  bar¬ 
gaining  process  so  that  sound 
and  intelligent  decisions  can  be 
made  by  both  sides  without  re¬ 
sort  to  strikes  and  shutdowns. 

“The  publishers  proved  to  the 
unions  they  were  not  push-overs. 
The  unions  proved  their 
strenprth. 

Equality  of  Power 

“Collective  bargaining  works 
best  when  an  equality  of  power 
obtains. 

“There  was  the  question  of  the 
typopTaphical  union  undertaking 
and  succeeding  to  shore  up  its 
defense  fund  through  assess¬ 
ments.  On  the  other  side,  the 
publishers  had  their  strike  in¬ 
surance,  Do  such  considerations 
tend  to  acerbity?  I  don’t  think 
so  necessarily, 

“The  publishers  are  in  the 
business  of  turning  out  daily 
newspapers.  Their  incentive  to 
get  back  in  that  business  as 
speedily  as  possible  is  .strong. 
The  employes’  need  for  earning 
a  living  constitutes  a  powerful 
incentive  on  the  union  side. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  strike  insurance  ran 
out.  In  the  case  of  the  union, 
ITU  was  not  too  happy  about 
increasing  assessments  of  other 
members  to  pay  the  costs  in  New 
York  and  Cleveland.  Elmer 
Brown,  the  ITU  president,  made 
that  plain  when  he  urged  the 
New  York  union  to  accept  the 
terms  of  settlement. 

“Of  course,  I  a}?ree  that  the 
public  has  the  right  to  news. 
But  the  prospect  of  a  strike  is 
also  fundamental  in  our  system 
in  making  collective  bargaining 
work.  And  in  New  York’s  strike 
and  lockout  it  must  be  repeated 
there  was  not  a  blackout  of  news 
in  the  total  sense. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  serious  blow  was  dealt  to  New 
York  City  and  one  that  should 
inspire  everyone  concerned  to 
make  sure  that  it  does  not 
happen  aprain. 

“At  the  same  time  it  would 
be  a  disservice  to  look  upon  the 
New  York  newspaper  strike  as  a 
national  catastrophe.  It  was  not. 
If  we  think  of  it  in  catastro¬ 
phic  terms,  we  are  likely  to 
suggest  and  do  things  that  will 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  industry,  the  unions,  or  the 
commonweal.” 

• 

Works  on  Supplement 

Geor}?e  R.  McKnight,  formerly 
of  Shannon  &  Associates  and 
Hearst  Advertising  Service,  has 
joined  the  New  York  sales  staff 
of  Catholic  Diprest  Publications. 
He  will  direct  advertising  sales 
for  Catholic  Living,  a  supple¬ 
ment  for  Catholic  newspapers. 


Banshees  Offer 
Gala  Revue 

Editors  and  publishers  at¬ 
tending  the  Banshees  Luncheon  j 
on  Tuesday  in  the  Grand  Ball-  ! 
room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
will  be  treated  to  an  all-star 
revue.  Jimmy  Durante  will  bring 
along  the  entire  troupe  from  his 
recent  Copacabana  appearance, 
including  his  show  business  side- 
kick  of  50  years,  Eddie  Jackson; 
singer-hoofer  Sonny  King  and 
drummer  Jack  Roth. 

Carol  Channing,  who  played 
Lorelei  Lee  in  “Gentlemen  Pre¬ 
fer  Blondes”  several  years  ago, 
will  offer  a  repertory  of  “dumb  , 
dame”  prags  and  songs.  I 

Marty  Allen  (“Hello  Dere”)  I 
and  Steve  Rossi  will  make  an  ! 
unprecedented  return  appear-  I 
ance  at  the  Banshees  luncheon. 

The  dancers  and  singers  of 
“Little  Me,”  starring  Sid 
Caesar,  will  perform  their 
show-stopping  number,  “Rich 
Kids’  Rag.”  It  will  be  intro-  | 
duced  by  Nancy  Andrews,  who  ! 
narrates  the  show  as  “Belle  | 
Poitrine,  Today,”  telling  about  ' 
her  riotous  youth. 

The  dancing  Dunhills  will 
wind  up  the  bill. 

Arthur  (“Bugs”)  Baer,  King  i 
Features  Syndicate  columnist,  I 
will  emcee  the  show.  Meyer  ! 
Davis’  orchestra  will  play.  j 

•  ! 

Arson  Checked 

In  Plant  Fire 

! 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.  | 

Ypsilanti  police  and  the  state  | 
marshal’s  office  are  investigating  ’ 
a  blaze  which  caused  an  esti-  j 
mated  $20,000  damage  to  the 
Ypsilanti  Press  plant  and  equip-  I 
ment  on  Saturday,  April  13.  j 

Fire  Chief  Gerald  Kelly  said  ■ 
rags  saturated  with  an  inflam-  • 
mable  liquid  were  found  under 
the  ashes  of  several  bales  of 
scrap  paper  in  the  basement  of 
the  press  room. 

Two  desks  in  the  circulation  j 
department  were  discovered  to  j 
have  been  broken  into  and  $46 
taken.  Part  of  the  flooring  was 
replaced. 

Chief  Kelly  estimated  the  fire 
started  about  midnight  Friday. 
Sixteen  rolls  of  newsprint  were 
destroyed.  The  presses  were  be-  j 
lieved  to  have  escaped  damage,  | 
although  newsprint  on  the  reels 
was  ruined.  Damage  was  exten-  | 
sive  to  the  main  control  panel.  ! 

The  Press  has  met  every 
deadline,  including  that  for  its  | 
14-page  Saturday  edition,  by 
matting  pages  and  taking  them  | 
to  the  Ann  Arbor  News  for  i 
printing.  i 
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FRANKLIN 
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**he  that  goes 
a  borrowing,  goes 
a  sorrowing** 

a  wise  man  Franklin.  Why 
borrow,  even  a  glance,  from 
your  neighbor,  when  for  35e 
you  can  own  your  own  copy 
of  The  National  Program  or 
The  Armstrong  Daily  and  take 
full  advantage  of  the  latest  of¬ 
ficial  Turf  news,  expert  handi¬ 
capping,  scratches,  jockeys, 
alphabetical  index  and  re¬ 
sults.  You  stay  ahead  with 
the  leaders  when  you  have 
The  National  Program  or  The 
Armstrong  Daily  as  your  help¬ 
ful  guide.  Purchase  your  copy 
of  today’s  National  Program 
or  The  Armstrong  Daily — 2 
publications  that  have,  for  45 
years,  maintained  their  proud 
position  alongside  America's 
great  newspapers  on  news¬ 
stands  throughout  the  country 
as 

“RACING’S 

AUTHORITATIVE 

NEWSPAPERS”. 

THE  NATIONAL  PROGRAM 
THE  ARMSTRONG  DAILY 
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Reston  Asks 
Coverage  of 
Quiet  News 

Newspapers  were  commended 
for  reporting  violent  change  but 
their  coverege  of  “quiet  revolu¬ 
tions”  was  critized  by  James  B. 
Reston,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Times,  this 
week. 

He  spoke  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  April  15,  when  he,  Herbert 
Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  and  Ralph  McGill, 
publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  received  honorary  de¬ 
grees  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Let¬ 
ters  during  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism’s  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration. 

Tides  of  Histor?’ 

“It  is  not  necessarily  violent 
change  that  is  going  to  trans¬ 
form  the  world,”  Mr.  Reston 
said.  “In  fact,  by  concentrating 
on  the  violent  troubles  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  Viet  Nam,  the  Congo,  Cuba 
and  elsewhere,  we  have  created 
the  impression  that  our  overseas 
troubles  are  endless  and  maybe 
even  insoluble,  whereas  the 
truth  is  that  the  United  States 
has  handled  the  violent  changes 
of  this  past  generation  fairly 
well. 

“It  is  not  the  earthquakes  but 
the  tides  of  history  that  are 
bothering  us.  It  is  the  slow, 
quieter  changes  of  the  family, 
the  scientific  laboratory,  and  the 
electronic  computer  that  are 
changing  the  fabric  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  the  reporting  of  these 
changres  that  leaves  so  much  to 
be  desired.  ,  .  . 

“I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
leave  spot  news  to  radio  and 
television.  I  am  merely  saying 
that  we  should  give  as  much 
space  to  this  deeper  strata  of 
news  as  we  do,  say,  to  women’s 
fashions. 

“We  say  that  we  are  going  to 
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LOTS  OF  SPACE — Newsmen  faking  part  in  a  press  conference  via 
safellife  Relay  I :  Left  to  right — James  Hill,  Newark  Star-Ledger;  Bert 
Nawyn,  Paterson  Evening  News;  Joseph  Grant,  Hackensack  Record; 
Dave  Carlisle,  Passaic  Herald  News,  and  Kenneth  Gross,  Newark  News. 


allocate  a  few  columns  to  fash¬ 
ions  ‘for  another  reason.’  I  think 
we  should  do  at  least  as  much 
for  reports  of  these  quiet 
revolutions.  .  .  .  And  the  ‘other 
reason’  here  is  fairly  plain:  For 
unless  we  report  these  changes, 
our  people  will  not  adapt  to 
them,  and  every  civilization 
must  either  adapt  or  perish.” 

Reporting  Change 

Mr.  Reston  questioned  that 
the  American  newspaper  was 
doing  all  it  can  to  make  people 
aware  of  change.  In  his  view 
“too  many  newspapers  are  not 
only  failing  to  report  change  on 
their  news  pages,  but  are  de¬ 
ploring  change,  inciting  opposi¬ 
tion  to  change,  and  perpetuating 
rather  than  destroying  popular 
illusion  on  their  editorial  pages.” 
He  thought  there  should  be  a 
“modem  definition  of  news.” 

“Things  don’t  have  to  ‘happen’ 
to  be  news,”  he  said.  “They  can 
just  be  going  on  quietly,  like 
unemployment  in  Pittsburgh,  or 
the  boom  in  Houston,  or  the 
allocation  of  most  of  our  scien¬ 
tists  to  the  Pentagon,  the  Space 
Agency  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.” 

Advocated  too  was  “re-think¬ 
ing”  on  allocation  of  reporters. 

“Like  officials  in  Washington,” 
he  said,  “we  suffer  from  Afghan- 
istanism:  if  it’s  far  away,  it’s 
news,  but  if  it’s  close  at  home, 
it’s  sociology.  .  .  . 

“The  19th  Century  was  the 
age  of  the  novelist,  and  this  can 
still  be  the  age  of  the  journalist, 
but  we  have  to  make  people 
believe  in  us  again,  and  this  will 
be  done  only  when  we  get  a 
broader  definition  of  our  duty.” 
• 

Boyd  Martin  Dies 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Boyd  Martin,  76,  drama  and 
movie  critic  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  for  56  years, 
died  of  cancer  April  16.  He  was 
a  theatre  director  and  also 
taught  English  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louisville.  He  started  out 
to  be  an  engineer  but  took  a  job 
in  1907  to  review  a  melodrama 
starring  James  J.  Corbett,  the 
heavyweight  champion  of  the 
world. 


Jersey-to-Rio 
Press  Parley 
In  Outer  Space 

Five  New  Jersey  newspaper¬ 
men  utilized  the  satellite  Relay 
I  on  April  17  to  interview  a 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  official  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  the  first  press  con¬ 
ference  through  outer  space. 

The  newsmen  gathered  at  the 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Federal  Laboratory 
at  Nutley,  N.  J.,  for  the  voice 
hookup  with  Jorge  Lemgruber- 
Emerick,  a  member  of  the  NASA 
ground  stations  committee  in 
Rio.  Topics  ranged  from  the 
future  of  space  communications 
in  Brazil  to  old  age  housing. 

While  the  press  conference 
was  in  progress,  an  Associated 
Press  picture  showing  the  five 
men  (see  cut)  was  sent  to  Rio 
via  the  satellite  from  the  AP 
Building  in  New  York.  In  Rio, 
officials  said  picture  quality  was 
good,  though  slightly  dark  and 
with  almost  invisible  white  dots 
throughout. 

The  newsmen  who  took  part 
in  the  space  press  conference 
were  James  Hill,  Newark  Star- 
Ledger;  Bert  Nawyn,  Paterson 
Evening  News;  Joseph  Grant, 
Record,  Hackensack;  Dave  Car¬ 
lisle,  Passaic  Herald  News,  and 
Kenneth  Gross,  Newark  News. 

Relay  I  was  launched  last 
December  and  began  operations 
in  mid- January. 

• 

10  Pins  and  $ 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  record  247  bowlers  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  4th  annual  Herald- 
Journal  Masters  Bowling  Tourn¬ 
ament.  The  bowlers,  each  of 
whom  paid  an  entry  fee  of  $10, 
competed  for  $1,300  in  prizes. 

• 

Southam  Net  Up 

Montreal 

Southam  Co.,  Ltd.,  publishers, 
reports  1962  net  profit  of  $4,- 
773,061,  equal  to  $1.59  a  share, 
compared  with  $4,510,554  or 
$1.50  a  share  in  1961. 


Unions  Ask 
Lifetime  Job 
Guarantees 

Toronto 

Printing  unions  here  have 
made  life-long  job  security  a 
major  issue  in  negotiations  with 
Toronto  publishers. 

The  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild, 
in  its  negotiations  with  the  Star 
and  Telegram,  also  has  made 
job-security  an  issue. 

The  printers,  pressmen,  stereo¬ 
typers  and  mailers  have  de¬ 
manded  an  unqualified  guarantee 
of  life-time  employment  for 
present  job  holders  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  publishers  have 
proposed  to  set  up  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  to  explore  solutions  for 
staff  dislocations  that  might 
arise  from  the  introduction  of 
new  processes  or  equipment,  and 
have  offered  an  interim  guar¬ 
antee  of  employment. 

Severance  pay  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  basis  of  a  week’s 
pay  for  each  four  months  of 
employment  instead  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  six  months  period,  with  a 
total  of  36  weeks. 

The  Guild  has  proposed  arbi¬ 
tration  of  economy  layoffs. 

The  printing  trades  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  35-hour  week  at  $150 
on  a  one-year  agreement.  Cur¬ 
rently  weekly  rates  are  $139 
for  typos  and  mailers,  $141  for 
pressmen,  and  $143  for  stereo¬ 
typers. 

• 

Atkinson  Foundation 
Gives  Out  $800,000 

Toronto 

Last  year  the  Atkinson  Chari¬ 
table  Foundation,  established  by 
Joseph  E.  Atkinson,  the  late 
publisher  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  donated  $800,279  to  106 
philanthropic  organizations. 
This  brought  the  total  of  gifts 
to  more  than  $8,000,000  since 
the  Foundation  was  recognized 
by  the  Ontario  government  in 
1950. 

Among  the  organizations 
helped  last  year  was  a  school 
for  deaf  children,  a  cancer  re¬ 
search  laboratory,  a  conference 
of  judiciary  persons  on  the  pa¬ 
role  program  for  penitentiary 
prisoners,  a  temperance  confer¬ 
ence,  and  individual  university 
students. 

An  additional  $621,348,  in¬ 
cluding  $450,000  for  York  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Toronto,  has  yet  to 
be  turned  over. 

The  annual  report  shows  the 
Foundation  had  $14,285,384  in 
its  trust  fund  at  the  end  of 
1962,  that  it  had  an  income  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  $900,605. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ANNOUNC^JWENTS 


Press  Engineers 


IS'etcspapers  For  Sale 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
^pert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


i:nglish  language  weekly 

covering  imirartant  Euroiiean  market. 
Annual  volume  $100,000.  Reasonably 
prireil.  Box  I5.>4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


RURAL (m  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
Zones  1  or  2.  Write  in  detail.  Box  1628, 
Ed’tor  &  Publisher, 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


WANTED :  Elxperienced  publisher  of 
top  quality  suburban  weekly  desires  to 
buy  weekly  or  semi-weekly  newspaper 
in  California.  Paper  must  be  tfrossingr 
near  $250,000  or  more.  No  local  com- 
t>etition.  $250,000  available  for  financ¬ 
ing.  All  replies  will  be  kept  in  abso¬ 
lute  confidence.  Write  Box  1529,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 

6002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Phone  H-3295 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 


etassifiia'  s«i^tion 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Business  Opportunities 


HAIL  ORDER!  100  Ways  to  Start  — 
Build  —  Operate  your  own  Mail  Order 
Business.  $2.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Order  today!  HOW  TO 
BOOK  CO.,  Kenilworth  5,  III. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-636S 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washington  9,  I).  C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  up  to  half 
interest  in  live  .'>-<lay  daily  in  growing 
city  over  6,000;  Zone  6.  only  35  miles 
from  large  city,  for  newsman  capable 
of  supervising  all  phases  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Box  1668.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


T  ravel 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone; 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night! 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi)erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif, 


CLASSIFIED 


CO-OP  GROUP  TRIP  for  30  newspa- 
liermen  to  Australia,,  New  Zealand, 
Tahiti.  Pago  Pago,  Indonesia,  Borneo, 
Singapore,  Philippines,  etc.  See  more, 
save  more  using  non-profit  group  travel 
rate.  Six  weeks  in  Jan.,  Feb.  Write: 
Nathan  Bolton,  c/o  Enterprise,  Bastrop, 


Advertising  Rates 

Um  Ratos  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasaHien 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
orbar)  4  tiaics  0  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  tiaias  0  90c:  2  0  $1.00; 
1  tine  $1J0  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  2Sc 
for  box  lervice  and  count  at  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  niininiuni. 
Air-mail  terries  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  sand  irraplaceabls  clippinpt,  etc., 
in  responta  to  Help  Wanted  adt  until 
direct  request  it  made  for  them.  EEP 
cannot  be  reipontible  for  their  return. 
JOE  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendinp  telf-addrened  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  EEP  ClattiSed  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  timet  0  $L25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  0  $1.35;  2  0  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  pm  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Timt  Contract  Rate 
8Sc  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHAR<$ES: 

ESP  clatsilied  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
&-jMint  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (tee 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  timet  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  utinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  sipnature 
in  Vopue  Lipht  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charped  by  apate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailinp  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  Tbe  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
chanpes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
it  $2.50  per  agate  lint — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AD- 
VERTISINC,  Taoeday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
lint.  Me  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re- 
plias  mailed  daily.  Editor  t  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newnpaiiers 


Upland 


California 


SELBCrr  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  — 
New  Eng.  $126M;  Colo.  $100M ;  Ind. 
$235M:  Mo.  $78M:  N.Y.  $77M ;  Tex. 
$100M.  others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Ks. 


DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  Dial  I 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  Newspai)er  Service  CV>mpany,  Inc., 
has  been  chosen  to  handle  sales  of  many 
of  the  South’s  better  newspapers.  P.O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  bla. 


Business  Space  For  Rent 


FOR  SALE;  Zone  nine  daily  newspaper 
in  exclusive  field.  Offset  equipment  and 
job  shop  included.  With  or  without 
real  estate.  (kxMl  prospects  for  home 
owned  and  manaff^  operation  Needs 
$l()0v000  to  handle.  Brokers  protected. 
Box  1606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 

Publisher  has  6,800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  N.Y.C.  Will  divide.  Tele¬ 
writer  connection  to  Washington,  D.C., 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Circulation  ful¬ 
fillment,  direct  mail,  composition  and 
press  facilities  available  to  tenant.  Call 
Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6563  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
papers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  apiieal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  being  generally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
490,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


1.  SOUTH  CENTRAL  Ck>unty  seat 
semi-weekly.  Publisher  plans  retire¬ 
ment.  Priced  at  $85,000.  One-third 
down. 

2.  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATE.  Ex¬ 
clusive  weekly.  Gross  $45,000  annually. 
Priced  at  $25,000  cash. 

3.  SOUTH  CE'NTRAL.  Exclusive  week¬ 
ly.  $8,000  down.  SOUTH  ATLAN'nC 
S'TATE.  Exclusive  weekly  $8,000  down. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 

6.381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 
A  National  Organisation 


Editorial  Cartoons 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


PORTRAIT  SKETCHES  for  columnists, 
$10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Edgar 
Harris,  Box  6123,  Metro  Station,  Los 
Angeles  55,  Calif. 


rrs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FBaGHNER  AGE24CY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


Features 


EVERYTHING  THAT  WOMEN  WANT 
in  one  column.  Different  from  anything 
sold.  Graves  Syndicate,  905  N.  Fifth 
St.,  Springfield,  III, 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


"QUES'F” — a  newspaperman’s  look  at 
faith,  holds  Freetloms  Foundation  Medal 
of  Honor.  Authoratative.  Though  spike- 
pierced,  why  are  His  hands  and  feet 
never  shown  swollen  ?  What's  man’s 
ilearest  prossession?  Is  all  land  Holy? 
Blesse<l  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord.  Pray  for  those  on  the  outside. 
"QUEIST”  details,  samples  on  request. 
Harold  and  lYan  Mc(7uen,  North  Lane, 
Conshohocken,  Pa, 


Job  Printing 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

Black  and  white,  newspaper  composi¬ 
tion  and  printing  facilities.  High  siieed 
presses.  Job  or  contract  basis.  N.Y.C. 
Call  Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6563  or 
write  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Editions 


TOO  BUSY  FOR 
SPECIAL  EDmONS? 

Reach  objectives  with  exiierienced  as¬ 
sistance.  References.  Limited  booking 
available  '63.  Early  contact  advisetl  '64. 
.\dequate  iiotential  essential.  C.  W. 
Harbaugh,  Creative  Consultant  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  Publi.shers,  Biglerville, 
Pa. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
8S0  Third  Av«.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phom*  Plata  2-7050 


I 


Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Complete  Hlnnts 

COMPLin^  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
for  ule.  Buy  or  lease  buildinK.  Gone 
offset  outside.  Chance  to  move  in  at 
very  reasonable  terms.  Write  Tioga 
News,  1436  W.  Lycoming  St.,  Phila., 
40,  Pa. 


Composing  Room 

LATE  MODEL  26  LINOTYPE:  2-box 
distributor,  electric  Monomelt,  Emerson 
gear  drive  wide  channel  auxiliary  — 
62,700.  Pilot,  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 
Phone  879-1502.  Also  TTS  operating 
unit,  keyboard,  perforator. 

LUDLOW  MATS,  24  pt.  Bold  Caslon 
extended,  30  pt.  Ludlow  Black,  14  pt. 
Linotype  mats.  Bold  italic  with  cen¬ 
tury  light.  American  Ptg.,  Inc.  401  S. 
6th  St.,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 


2  HAMILTON  cut  cabinets,  28  drwrs. 
650  ea.  Sentinel,  216  W.  Jackson,  Chi¬ 
cago.  III. 

ATP  MODEIL  B  Photo-Typesetter,  key  | 
board  and  photo  units.  Complete  with  ! 
6  fonts  of  type,  desks,  etc.  Excellent  | 
condition.  Sacrifice.  Bailey  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Box  457.  Indep.,  Mo. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  with  TTS  oper¬ 
ating  unit.  #  33739.  Margach  Feeder.  ; 
Electric  pot.  Good  condition.  $2,750. 
Mr.  Diehl,  News-Times,  Danbury,  i 

Conn.  Tel:  743-5591.  1 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS  i 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News-  \ 
paper  Turtles-  $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  i 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 

12  X  18"  TABLOID  steel  galley  trays, 
60c  ea.  Brooklyn  Daily,  2427  Surf  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

MODEL  5  LINOTYPE,  serial  612011 
with  one  90-chan,  magazine,  gas  pot,  j 
electric  motor,  four  molds,  metal  feeder. 
Had  very  little  use  and  in  excellent  . 
condition.  Priced  at  $5,500.  ^rl  In¬ 
gram.  1057  Sonoma  Ave..  Menlo  Park. 
California. 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84. .50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  tXiMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newsimiier  Form  Trucks 
Telephone;  835-1513 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER,  8  com¬ 
plete  fonts.  Repl.  cost  $38,0(:0-  will  sell 
for  $17,000  -  $5,000  down,  term  to 

satis.  D&B.  E.\c.  cond.  Consolidate)! 
Typesetting.  225  W  8th.  K.  C.,  Mo. 

MODEL  .30  MIXER  LINOTYPE,  serial 
59132,  four  90-chan,  and  four  34-chan, 
aux.  mags.,  4  molds.  Electric  pot. 
Electric  motor,  )|uadder,  blower,  feeder. 
In  commercial  plant  an<l  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  $8,500.  Earl  Ingram.  1057  So¬ 
noma  Ave.,  Menlo  Park,  California. 


'IT'S  PERIXIRATOR  with  electric 
clutch,  now  available  $1,200  FOB 
Gallup,  N.M.  Recently  rebuilt  unit. 
Robeit.  D.  Kli|>sch,  Box  1210.  Ph)>ne 
863-6811. 


Engraving 

BARGAIN;  Klischograph,  K160,  6  yrs. 
old,  $1,000.00,  The  Odessa  American, 
Box  2962,  Odessa,  Texas. 


KLISCHOGRAPH,  tyiie  K-150  plus  ac¬ 
cessories.  Excellent  condition. 
OOXHEIAD  LINER,  mcxlel  CHL-1,  in¬ 
cluding  11  typemasters. 

ONE  SET  NU-ARG  75  carbon  arc 
lamps,  complete  with  iiower  packs. 

Contact:  R.  J.  Hummel 
CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentown  Pa. 


Engraving 

IP  YOU  USE  SIZABLE  QUAN’n'nES 
OF  LITH  FILM.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 
TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  SAVINGS  WE 
CAN  OFFEm.  ALDY  GRAPHIC  SUP¬ 
PLY.  INC.  523  Cedar  Avenue,  Min¬ 
neapolis  4,  Minnesota. 


Mail  Rttom 


CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER, 
1951  mo<lel,  $250,  FOB  our  plant.  Has 
been  used  for  only  400  copies  daily. 
Glue  pot  needs  reiiair  or  replacement, 
otherwise  in  good  condition.  Write  La- 
Vem  Saathoff,  Beatrice  (Nebr).  Sun. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORA’TOR  TAPE-’TTS  &  FRIDEN 
3"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


9  HOE  VERTICLE  UNITS 

Double  E'older,  23-9, 16"  cut-off 

6  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Double  Folder.  23-9, 16"  cut-off 

5  scon  ARCH  UNITS 

IXmble  E'older,  22%"  cut-off 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

(Now  operating  at  Miami  Herald.) 
2  Extra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions. 
I>a8ter8.  (Will  divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXfonl  7-4.590 


24-PAGE  GOSS  Straightline  Press. 
Metal  Furnace  Casting  Box,  Mat 
Roller.  Tail  Trimmer.  Chipping  Block. 
As  Is  $5M.  Also  Monotype  Material 
Maker,  Addressograph,  Turtles,  Chases, 
Full  Page  Proof  Press,  Heavy  Duty 
Jig  Saw  A  Drill.  Flat  Beil  Shaver. 
Write  Brownsville  Telegraph,  Browns¬ 
ville,  Pa,  Phone  412  S'Tate  5-5000. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter.  Eifirbth.  Double.  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS.  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
This  24-page  Duplex  2  to  1  press  is  a 
real  buy.  It  incluiles  $38,000  worth  of 
Stere)>tyi>e  e<iuipment.  Can  lie  seen  in 
operation.  Write  or  phone;  Pes  Plaines 
Publ.  Co.,  777  Pearson.  lies  Plaines. 
III.  Ph  824-1111.  .\sk  for  Herzog  or 
Chimes. 


I  10  X  15  HEnDELBERG,  same  as  new 
I  condition— hardly  usol,  $8.1.50. 

I  30"  OSWEGO  LEVER  CUTTER,  re¬ 
built,  with  3  knives,  $375, 
i  36"  X  38"  STONE  with  furniture. 
I  reglets  an>l  new  hi-si>ee<l  quoins.  A 
I  real  bargain  at  $125. 
j  J.  Young,  116  N.  Talawamla,  Oxford.  O. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

I  20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
j  16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Elquip. 

i  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

j  24-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY  with  color 
hump,  22%"  cut-off.  EHirnace,  electric. 
!  casting  box,  tail  trimmer  and  plate 
i  oxxler,  plate  router,  scorcher,  mat 
roller.  Can  be  seen  running  twice  week- 
I  ly.  Package  deal—  as  is  where  is  $18,- 
I  000.  Box  1557,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  HEADLINER 

4  Units,  all  with  Reversible  Clouples — 
22%  Cutoff  —  Tension  Plate  Lockup  — 
Double  Folder  w/C-H  Conveyors  — 
Portable  Color  Fountains  —  AC  Unit- 
Typa  Drives  —  60,000  per  hour  — 
Reels  A  Tensions  —  Trackage  A 
Turntables. 

COMPLETE  STEREO:  Wood  H-D 
Pony  Autoplate  Mfined  TVnsicni-platc 
Automiller  for  Color  Register  —  S'TA- 
HI  Master  Router  —  STA-HI  Master 
Former  —  Goss  H-D  Mat  Roller  — 
Wend  6-ton  Electric  Metal  Pot  —  82 
Chases  —  Elevating  'IHirtle  —  and  all 
accessories. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  I  All  of  the  above 
equipment  has  had  less  than  one  year 
of  limited  use,  and  is  priced  attractive¬ 
ly  at  a  saving  of  over  $250,000.00, 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

50  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-469n 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders,  22%" 
cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3  color 
humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
H.P.  AC,  C)-W  drives,  (Tline  reels, 
Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Avail¬ 
able  on  or  about  July  1st.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

A  Duplex 
AB  Duplex 
E  Duplex 
Goss  Comet 
12-Page  ’Tubular 
16-Page  Tubular 
16/32  R.  Hoe 
48/96  Hoe  Verticle 
Delivered-Installed-Guaranteed  I 
Universal  Printing  Ekiuip.  Co.  Inc. 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey 
201-GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  6-6468  N.Y. 


COTTRELL 

5  color  Rotary  Letterpress 
Sheet  fe<l 

Maximum  size  36  X  48 
Minimum  size  24  X  30 
Automatic  washer  on  the  five  units 
32  extra  impression  rollers 
Sj>ee<l  7,000 

Box  1556,  EMitor  A  Publisher 


PRESS  ROOM,  COMPLETE  ROTARY 
set-up.  16-page  press,  stereo,  mat- 
roller,  4-ton  pot,  etc.  Write:  TTie 
Lolger,  Montrose,  Calif. 


64  PAGE 
HOE  PRESS 

14  Unit— Holler  Bearing! 

2419 

For  22%"  Cut-Off— 

60"  Paper,  Double  folder 

COLOR 

Two  impreitiont,  reversible-end  com¬ 
pensators  on  3  plate  cylinders.  Now 
printing  4  color  work  in  32  page 
product.  End  fed  from  floor  reels. 
Complete  pressroom  installetion,  in¬ 
cluding  steel,  conveyors,  everything 
needed  for  compact  one  floor  in¬ 
stallation. 

Available  mid-summer.  Priced  vary 
low  for  immediate  sale. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  HA  1-5364 
Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  23-9/16*  cut-off. 

6  DUPLEX  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  21%"  cut-off. 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders.  22%"  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


HOB  Z  PAITEkN  4  units  with  half 
color  decks,  4  Capco  fountains  23  9/16 
cutoff.  Printers’  Supply  Ltd.,  Lond<m. 
Ont.,  Canada. 


Stereotype 


FULL-PAGE  CASTING  BOX,  Flat 
1  Shaver,  3(X)#  Remelter  (gas,  stereo), 
Hoe  I^nishing  Machine.  Any  reasonable 
offer,  replaced  by  new  equipment,  22%* 
I  cut-off.  J.  R.  Condon  A  Sons,  Inc.,  445 
N.  Pearl  St..  Albany.  N.Y. 


STEREOTYPE  RM.  FOR  22%"  CUTOFF 
2-Vi  Ton  Kemp  gas  furnace  w/pump 
and  spout 

Sta  Hi  Master  Former 
60  Aluminum  chases 
Curved  Router 
Chipping  RI<x:k 

Universal  Printing  Elquip.  Co.  Inc. 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey 
201-GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  6-5468  N.Y. 


DUPLEX  MAT  ROLLER  -does  excel¬ 
lent  work  on  Certified  red,  green  dry 
mats;  S-idiase,  3  H.P.,  220V  West- 
inghouse  motor;  1  Hammond  Elasy 
Caster;  6-col.  iiot,  gas  heated.  Partlo 
<x>ntrols,  mat  roaster  on  top  of  pot 
and  pig  ixMiring  attachment  and  molds: 
high  ^ell  11-pt.  type  and  shell  base 
sticks.  One  8  or  9-col.  center  screw 
casting  box:  some  metal  stereo-lino 
combination,  5-6%  tin,  9-10%  anti¬ 
mony — slight  trace  of  copper — rest  lead. 
Hammond  Curtis  Hill  large  l)e<l.  Circle 
saw,  )lrill  press  and  jig  saw.  Contact: 
J.  B.  Gray,  112  Thielman  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh-lO.  Pa. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

COMET  W/’TTS  UNIT.  Ohio,  Ind.. 
Mich.,  Pa.  area.  F.  R.  Myers,  Piqua 
(Ohio)  Daily  Call. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLEIRS 
S’TERBO  EQUIPMEaiT 

i  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  80  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


BALLOON  FORMEIR  adaptable  to 
tubular  press.  Philip  E.  Swift,  Box 
150,  Napa.  Calif. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESBNTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


1  FOUR  MAGAZINE  LINOTYPE  with 
I  two  magazine  channel  and  two  90 
channel.  Give  price  and  full  details 
in  regard  to  machine.  Jonesboro  Sun, 
Jonesboro,  Ark, 


8-UNIT  PRESS.  Roller  bearing,  2 
double  folders.  At  least  2  color  humps. 
Balloon  formers,  automatic  tension  and 
reels.  Please  designate  stagger.  Box 
1630,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 


WEB  FED  OFFSET  PREISSES 
Universal  Printing  Elquip.  0>.  Inc. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201-GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  5-5468  N.Y. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY 
newspaper  Conveyor  and/or  component 
units. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  (30. 

11164  Sati<x>y  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


/irademic 

niTY  EDITOR,  SLOT  MAN  or  Man- 
:iKing'  EMitor  wanted  to  teach  reportingr 
iind  editing:  in  midweetern  journalism 
srhool.  Bachelor's  decree  required. 
Salary  $8,500  to  $10,600,  Box  1696, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 


Administrative 

ADVER'nSING  ORIEamD  General 
Mana^r  for  Northern  New  Engriand 
daily  in  50,000  class.  No  problem  areas 
— just  unique  opportunity  for  com¬ 
munity,  sales  and  profit-minded  person 
with  solid  experience  and  knowledire 
at  all  departments.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1468.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Alexandria.  Virginia  (Metropolitan 
area  of  Washingrton,  D.  C.)  BUDGET 
.\ND  REISEIARCH  OETICER  —  Salary 
ranire  $9,660  to  $11,710.  Oollegre  Kradu- 
ation  with  major  course  work  in  public 
administration,  industrial  enirineering: 
or  economics,  and  four  years  of  re¬ 
sponsible  experience  in  public  admini¬ 
stration  with  emphasis  on  budiretinK. 
research  and  public  information.  Apply 
Personnel  Department,  City  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  Room  309,  City  Hall,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Virginia. 


Artists 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST:  exi>erienced, 
with  knowledKe  of  layout,  photo  crop¬ 
ping:.  retouching:,  some  lettering:  and 
small  cartoon  and  simple  map  drawinK- 
Prefer  to  age  35.  Box  1600.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher, 


Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  experi¬ 
enced,  preferably  Florida  resident  or 
background,  for  leading  daily  (>ntral 
Elorida  iiaper.  Must  be  able  to 
personalities,  workup  gag:s  and  good 
sense  of  humor.  Draft  exempt  or  mili¬ 
tary  service  completed.  Submit  full 
background,  references,  samples.  Box 
1480,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SEVEN-DAY  PAPEIR.  Zone  One.  wants 
talented  Elditorial  Cartoonist.  Submit 
complete  background  material,  includ¬ 
ing  references,  samples  of  workman¬ 
ship  (non-returnable)  photostats  ac¬ 
cepted.  Box  1477,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  or  Assist¬ 
ant  in  his  30’s  as  field  representative 
of  outstanding  service  organisation 
closely  allied  to  newspaper  circulation. 
Interesting,  challenging,  and  reward¬ 
ing  position  but  requires  full  time 
traveling  in  Zone  5  with  only  week 
ends  at  home.  Box  1604,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  newspaper 
seeks  an  aggressive  District  Supervisor 
in  Southern  California.  Salary,  car 
allowance,  bonus  -j-  liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  picture  and  ssJary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1590,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

OLASSIETED  MANAGEMENT  Trainee. 
Progressive,  fast-growing  newspaper 
seeks  man  with  some  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  small  newspaper.  The  man 
we  want  has  been  in  classified  long 
enough  to  realize  it  is  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  branch  of  the  newspaper  business, 
and  where  he  has  decided  to  plant  his 
roots;  the  right  man  will  Iw  moved 
along  as  fast  as  his  capabilities  war¬ 
rant.  Send  resume  giving  all  informa¬ 
tion  you  deem  necessary  to  secure  an 
immediate  interview,  ^x  1682,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

PHOTO  JOURNALISTS— major  cities 
for  assignments.  Trade  magazines.  Box 
1533,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVEHfnSING  MANAGER  display  de¬ 
partment.  Write:  W.  J.  Valentine. 

Publisher,  Daily  Ledger-Gazette,  P.  O. 

Box  711,  Lancaster,  California. 
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Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  growing 
community  newspaper.  Remuneration 
commensurate  with  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Resume  to  J.  J.  Strumski,  The 
Fresno  Guido.  Box  1907,  FVesno,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  fast-  ' 
growing  weeklies  in  Elastern  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Need  proven  salesman  with 
ability  to  direct  others.  Send  resume.  > 
references.  Box  1552,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

BEGINNING  ADVERTISING  MEN  for 
the  15  newspapers  of  the  Gannett  Group. 
Outstanding  1963  graduates  of  top 
colleges  (liberal  arts,  journalism,  busi¬ 
ness  administration)  have  chance  to 
start  employment  with  the  famous 
Gannett  l^week  training  program.  Send 
detailed  resume  today.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Group,  502  Gannett  Newspapers 
Bldg.,  Rochester-4,  N.  Y. 


DYNAMIC,  GROWING  Central  CoasUl 
California  Daily  has  opening  in  its 
display  department.  Mild  climate.  Off¬ 
set.  cold  type  plant,  15,000  circulation. 
Only  experienced  persons  considered. 
Complete  resume  required  together 
with  expected  salary  range.  R.  S.  Ma¬ 
gee.  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 


LOCAL  ADVERTISING  OPENING  — 
staff  level  —  good  advancement  possi¬ 
bilities  —  10,000  |)opulation.  Pleasant, 
economically  sound  community.  Write 
A.  V,  Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon, 
Illinois, 


RETAIL  MANAGER  for  50.000  Zone 
2  daily.  Ability  to  sell  and  direct  staff 
of  ten.  Could  be  assistant  or  second 
man  on  his  staff  now.  Best  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Progressive  ownership.  Good 
opportunity  for  prompt  advancement. 
Write  Box  1649,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  YOUNG  SALESMAN  immedi¬ 
ately.  Should  have  some  practical 
newspai>er  experience,  but  will  train 
further.  Salary,  commissions,  vacations 
and  attractive  insurance  program.  Pa- 
twr  and  community  growing  substanti¬ 
ally.  Write  today,  giving  qualifications. 
Additional  information  will  be  sup¬ 
plied.  G.  W.  Gressman,  A.D.  Janes¬ 
ville  Daily  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wis¬ 
consin. 


SALESMAN-NEWSPAPER 

NATIONAL 

DEPARTMENT 


The  SACRAMEINTO  BEE  has  an  o|ien- 
ing  for  someone  with  solid  newspaper 
experience  calling  on  local  general-rate 
accounts  and  working  with  distributors. 
GROWING  MARKET.  Job  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity,  employee  Iienefits. 
Send  resume  of  ex|)erience  and  |ier- 
sonal  data  to: 


THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Personnel  Dept. 
Sacramento,  California 


TOP-NOTCH  SMALL  (6-7M)  DAILY. 
Zone  1,  needs  experienced,  aggressive 
advertising  manager  to  direct  6-man 
staff.  Good  opportunity  for  ^  someone 
now  stymied  as  assistant  manager  but 
with  ability  and  desire  to  hold  top  de¬ 
partmental  job.  Good  i)ay,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  bonus  for  results.  F>ill  resume, 
references,  required  pay  in  first  letter. 
Box  1664,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 

National  Advertising  Salesman  by  lead¬ 
ing  Midwestern  newspaper.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Must  have  goo<l 
appearance,  education,  30  to  38  years 
of  age.  Hard  working  and  aggressive. 
Good  salary,  car  allowance,  pension 
plan,  excellent  future.  Many  fringe 
benefits.  Box  1607,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVEnmSlNG  MANAGER  for  ener¬ 
getic  small  growing  California  daily. 
Elxcellent  future  for  man  who  can  plan, 
sell.  Iea<l  others,  follow  through.  Prefer 
Westerner.  Box  1580,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

GENERAL  REIPORTBR.  Prefer  some¬ 
one  with  soma  experience.  6M  daily. 
Located  In  Northern  Illinois.  Write 
Thomas  E.  West,  Publisher,  Herald, 
Morris,  Illinois. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIP  —  Edi¬ 
torial  assistant  in  public  affairs  office. 
Academic  year  stipend  $1600,  plus 
waiver  of  fees.  Elxcellent  opportunity 
for  graduate  study.  Writs  Public  Affairs 
Office,  Kent  State  University,  Kent. 
Ohio. 


NEIWS  EDITOR  needed  May  4th  by 
small  Kansas  daily.  Good  opportunity. 
Write:  Allan  D,  ^ans,  Daily  News. 
Russell,  Kans. 

PICTURE  DESK  opening;  man  with 
copy-desk  background.  DMroit  (Mich.) 
News;  top  i>ay;  pension  and  other 
benefits.  Address  Herbert  Moss,  New* 
Elditor. 


WIRE  EDITOR-SPORTS  REPORTER, 
6-8  page  daily,  6-day  week ;  1  posi¬ 

tion.  Free  rein.  Job  open  immediately. 
Capital  Journal,  Pierre.  S.D. 


GEINEIRAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporter, 
male.  Five  years’  experience.  Starting 
salary  $127.50.  Uve-ilay,  37''/4  hour 
week.  Life,  hospitalization  insurance. 
Pension  plan.  New  Jersey  daily.  Box 
1548,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  qualified,  adapt¬ 
able,  versatile.  Ability  to  manage  a 
news  department,  turn  out  a  top  rate 
product,  provide  and  train  suitable 
personnel.  Very  substantial  potential 
for  right  man.  Ideal  spot  in  Zone  4. 
Supply  ALL  background  information, 
earnings  past  and  anticipated,  first 
letter.  Box  1550,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  16,000  circulation  six- 
day  afternoon  daily  in  growing  south¬ 
ern  Ohio  city  of  25.000.  Some  court 
experience  helpful.  Real  opportunity 
for  advancement  for  qualified  man. 
Write  H.  C.  Oyer,  managing  editor, 
Chillicothe  Gazette,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

REPORTEJRS  on  the  15  newspapers  in 
the  Gannett  Group.  Outstanding  1963 
graduates  of  top  colleges  (in  liberal 
arts,  journalism,  business  administra¬ 
tion)  may  start  employment  with  the 
famous  Gannett  13-week  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  detailed  resume  today.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Group.  602  Gannett 
Newspapers  Bldg.,  Rochester-14,  N.  Y. 


Editorial 

RE3PORTER.  general  assignments. 
Afternoon  daily,  .30.000  class,  Zone  6. 
Opportunity  for  alert,  thorough  worker. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1551,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  11,000  daily  in 
Northwestern  Ohio.  Must  have  at  least 
some  experience  in  layout  and  head 
writing.  Write  to  Gordon  C.  Dix,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Crescent-News.  Defiance,  Ohio. 

AREA  5  DAILY.  25-3UM  circulation, 
wants  editor  to  take  charge  news  staff 
of  21  i>ersons.  develop  ideas,  plan  sharp 
coverage.  Must  have  all  editing  skills, 
mature  judgement,  enthusiasm.  Solid 
future  offere<l.  Excellent  pay.  liberal 
benefits.  Send  all  details  -f-  photo  if 
available  to  Box  1562,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

DESK  MAN 

Ebccellent  opportunity  for  go<Kl  copy 
reader,  headline  writer  and  makeup 
man  on  one  of  California’s  liest  small 
city  (50.000)  dailies.  Give  full  details. 
Box  1588,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN-RETORTBR  for  5-<lay  daily 
in  coming  area.  Was  paying  $5500  in 
excess  of  fringes.  Handle  UPI  tape: 
darkroom  and  :^an-A-Oraver  exiierience 
<tesirable.  Send  tletails,  pix  and  salary 
requirement  to:  Montrose  (Colo.)  Daily 
Press. 

DESK  MEN 

Flxpansion  has  create<l  a  need  for  two 
outstanding  idea  men  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  copy  desk.  Must  have  the  <Iesire 
to  work  with  an  aggressive  50,000 
afternoon  daily  offering  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  grow  with  the  paper. 
TTiriving  college  community  l<x:ate<l  in 
Zone  2.  Mail  complete  data  to  Box 
1586,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER,  FINANCIAL:  Na¬ 
tional  magazine.  Taxes,  investments, 
N.Y.O.  area :  to  $13,500.  Box  1608,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  iSiblisher. 


ENERGETIC  REPORTER  for  morning 
daily.  Zone  1 — 20,000  circulation.  Three 
or  more  years’  experience  essential. 
Excellent  job  l)enefits.  Box  1560,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

GEINERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for  up¬ 
state  New  York  afternoon  daily.  Five- 
day  work  week — all  fringe  benefits — 
good  news  heat.  Send  <lata  regarding 
education,  experience,  salary  range, 
etc.,  to  Box  1575,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  news  man 
to  join  a  progressive  A.M.  daily.  Must 
be  accurate  and  critical,  with  the  desire 
to  move  with  an  expanding  newspaper 
in  a  thriving  community.  Zone  2.  Box 
1572,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


Our  Employees  Do  NOT 
Know  About  This  Ad 

We  are  looking  for  a  skilled  newspaperman  who  eventually, 
perhaps  within  a  year,  could  become  an  Assistant  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  on  one  of  the  country's  outstanding  metropolitan  newspapers. 
Zone  2. 

We  want  an  experienced  youngish  editor  who  has  sharpened 
his  talents  and  his  wits  along  the  way. 

If  you  can  dummy  a  paper  it  would  be  a  big  plus.  If  you  have 
had  slot  or  telegraph  training  it  would  help,  too.  Maybe  you 
are  the  No.  2  man  on  a  forceful  and  imaginative  News  Desk.  Or 
perhaps  you  are  stymied  on  a  fine  City  Desk.  All  of  these  are 
excellent  training  grounds. 

Frankly,  we  probably  won't  find  a  man  with  all  of  these  quali¬ 
ties,  but  if  you  think  you  might  qualify;  if  you  are  creative  and 
curious  let  us  hear  from  you. 

The  salary  is  good;  the  future  even  better. 

Tell  us,  in  confidence,  why  you  think  you  are  our  man. 


BOX  1525 
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HEU  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


HOOSIER  REPORTER,  or  one  from 
adjacent  state,  sought  by  43,000  PM 
daily  in  Bij?  10  university  city.  Promo¬ 
tion  causes  need.  Prefer  J-school  irrad- 
uate,  male,  3-5  years’  experience.  Good 
strongr  pay  scale ;  beet  fringes;  new. 
air-conditioned  office:  competent,  affable 
staff  (and  one  or  two  soreheads)  to 
work  with;  and  fine  city  to  live  in. 
Write:  JOURNAL  AND  fX)URIER, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  including  picture, 
salary  needs,  and  full  details. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  two  fast, 
accurate,  dependable,  professional  news¬ 
men— ^ne  to  serve  as  top  desk  man 
occasional  outside  assignments;  other 
as  general  assignment  reporter  -|- 
swing  to  desk.  Must  be  versatile  and 
eai^r  to  work.  (Contact:  Stan  Allen. 
Elditor,  Clovis  News-Journal,  Clovis, 
New  Mexico. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  looking  for  City 
Editor  to  maintain  fast  pace  and  high 
standards  in  city  over  100.000  popula¬ 
tion.  Young  go-getter  might  qualify. 
Salary  according  to  experience  and 
many  fringes.  Box  1605,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POLICE  REPORTER  —  Experienced 
young  man  to  cover  police  courts  for 
seven-day  morning  newspaper  in 
Central  Virginia  metropolitan  area. 
Rve-day,  40  hour  work  week,  numerous 
fringe  benefits.  David  W.  Wright.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  News,  Lynchburg, 


PROGRESSIVE  FLORIDA  DAILY  is 
seeking  good  reporters  and  deskmen. 
Submit  Qualifications,  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1570,  Mi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER— feature,  copyreading  and  { 
layout  experience  helpful  -as  i>art  of 
public  relations  team  for  century-old  | 
statewide  professional  organization.  | 
Publications,  news  releases,  public  serv-  I 
ice  programs.  Opportunity  for  un-  ! 
limit^  creativity.  Excellent  working  J 
conditions,  employe  benefits.  Write  ; 
giving  (lualifications  and  experience  to  : 
Post  Office  Box  .3611,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  i 

TWO  JOBS  OPEN :  Newsman,  report-  j 
ing  and  desk  exi)erience,  staff  replace-  i 
ment ;  reporter-photographer,  staff  ad-  j 
dition.  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  sub-  j 
urban  afternoon  daily  of  more  than  i 
30,000  circulation.  Box  1565,  Editor  &  \ 
Publisher.  { 

Free  Lance  1 


STRINGERS  WANTED  for  monthly 
printing  trade  newspaper.  Box  1612, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Writers!  I  will  compete  with  the  Post  j 
and  Confidents  for  your  big  story. 
Call  me  collect,  but  take  a  look  at  our 
paper  first.  Bob  Borzello,  Mitor  THE  ^ 
NA'nONAL  INSIDER,  2713  N.  Pulaski  | 
Road,  Chicago  39,  Illinois,  772-6866. 


Mechanical 

FLORIDA  30M  DAILY  seeks  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman.  Must  be  intelligent, 
economical  operator.  Union.  Supply 
complete  background  data  (earnings 
and  references)  first  letter.  Confidential 
handling  guaranteed.  Box  1485,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 


aiMWWIIIHIIIIIIIlIlM 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 

I  Order  Blank  | 

1  3 

I  Name  = 

I  Address _  1 

I  I 

I  City _ Zone _ State _  m 

1  By _  1 

m  2 

I  Clossifirntinn  j 

1  1 

I  COPY _  I 

I  I 


m 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  I 

I  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  | 

1  Mail  to:  3 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y.  I 

1  1 
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COMPOSING  ROOM  GENintAL 
FOREMAN  OR  SUPERINTEINDENT 
Desirable  position  available  for  capable 
supervisor  with  working  knowledge  of 
all  composing  room  operations,  capable 
of  planning  for  the  future.  Applicant.s, 
in  addition  to  ability  to  supervise  peo¬ 
ple  well,  should  be  able  to  train  others 
In  new  processes,  and  should  have 
working  knowledge  of  TTS  operations, 
with  l^kground  leading  to  additional 
automation.  Knowledge  of  I’m  laws 
necessary.  Excellent  salary  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  plus  complete  benefits 
program.  Write  Box  1460,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  giving  details  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  training,  salary  requirements, 
etc. 

Promotion 


COPYWRITER  —  Editorial  background 
idea  man  for  promotion  department  of 
major  daily  in  N.Y.C.  metropolitan 
area.  Sufficiently  versatile  to  act  as 
general  assistr.nt  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Public  speaking  ability  impor¬ 
tant.  Send  resume,  including  last 
salary,  to  Box  1314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMO’nON  ASSISTANT  for  large 
Southeastern  newspapers  in  Zone  3. 
Must  be  creative  and  able  to  write 
good  copy  for  House  ads.  Prefer  news¬ 
paper  editorial  or  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  This  is  not  a  public  relations 
job.  Send  resume  to:  Box  1462,  Mitor 
&  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


ASSISTANT  TO  P.R.  DIR.  —  Chicago 
health  agency.  Accomplished  writer  able 
to  handle  heavy  work  load,  servicing 
250  weeklies  and  5  dailies.  Also  write 
radio  spots.  Background  in  P.R.  or 
newspaper.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Box  1488,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GAL  FRIDAY:  Young  college  grad  to 
assist  director  of  information  of  N.Y.C. 
college.  Primary  function:  to  handle 
printing  of  publications  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  including  layout  and 
writing.  July  1st.  84,000  to  start,  fringe 
benefits.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box 
1688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  FREE-LANCE  WRITERS 
N.Y.C.  Permanent.  Give  full  details 
Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"NER”  reports  hundreds  of  SPECIFIC 
$7. 000-835.000  Executive  job  openings. 
Write  for  free  copy.  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Reports.  105  W.  Adams,  830-5, 
Chicago  3. 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

College  trained.  Experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Excellent  references.  Strong 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Write  Box  1623,  Editor  & 
Mbiisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXEJCUTIVE.  41.  ex- 
perience<l  in  all  departments,  seeks 
challenging  growth  opportunity.  Pres¬ 
ent  salary  815,000.  Write  Box  1544, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER- 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

(Available  ANPA  Week  for  interview) 
Seeks  top  or  backshop  job  with 
challenge.  Experienced  ALL  depart¬ 
ments,  weeklies,  metropolitan;  and 
chain  General  Management.  Served  as 
publisher,  assistant  publisher,  general 
manager  and  consultant  U.  S.  and 
Ehirope,  Especially  strong:  mechanical, 
budg^  control,  promotion,  labor  ne- 
t^iations.  Converted  8250,000  loser. 
Cut  costs,  increased  advertising  and 
circulation  40'^.  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Journalism  B.Sc.  plus  expert 
technical  mechanical  know-how.  Box 
1563,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  GENERAL  MANAGED  of 
11,500  offset  daily  available  your  home 
city  for  interview  after  May  12.  Merger 
with  competition  eliminates  job  after 
two  years  of  managership.  Had  14 
years  previous  in  letterpress  newspa- 
l>ers.  Have  been  sports  editor,  court¬ 
house  reporter,  city  editor,  managing 
editor,  advertising  manager,  assistant 
to  publisher  on  three  papers  before 
this.  College  graduate,  journalism,  4l 
years  old,  good  health,  have  big  and 
happy  family,  i)re8ident  of  Rotary  Club, 
director  of  CSiamber,  Sigma  Delta  (Thi. 
Prefer  smaller  dailies,  but  can  offer 
three  decades  of  service  to  employer 
with  integrity  who  is  looking  for  a  good 
management  man  in  news  room  or  top 
administration.  Call  942-0941,  Pompano 
Beach,  Florida,  or  write  Robert  M. 
‘Rube’  Faloon,  P.O.  Box  428. 


NEIWSPAPER  EXECU'nVB— BA.  MA 
Degrees.  Age  33.  Eager  for  opportunity 
to  learn  and  advance.  Thirteen-year 
working  and  executive  experience  on 
metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday — pro¬ 
motion,  advertising,  circulation,  per¬ 
sonnel.  some  negotiations.  Resume 
available.  Box  1599,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NO  GENIUS  BUT!  Successful,  able 
administrator  —  available!  Confidential. 
Box  1571,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


PRESS 

RELATIONS 

Assistant  in  news  operation  of 
national  organization.  Position 
requires  clear,  interesting  writing 
style.  Some  newspaper  and/or 
public  relations  experience  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Send  detailed  resume 
including  salary  requirement. 

BOX  #1555, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotyt>e,  Intertype  Instruction 
FVee  Information 

TEXirrYPESETTER  SCHOOL 
Training  in  your  plant  or  our  school. 
Teachers,  good  operators  and  machines 
available.  Teletypesetter  School,  251 


OPERATIONS.  COST  (XkN’TROL.  Near 
end  current  project.  Prefer  full  charge 
including  production  management.  Lay¬ 
out  and  supervise  construction  major 
new  plant  or  consolidation;  or  re¬ 
organize  big  plant  for  cost  control. 
Proven  results  and  present  employer 
my  best  references.  816,000  minimum. 
Box  1601,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Artists~Cartoonists 


NEWSPAPER  AR'nST.  12  y«irs’  ex¬ 
perience  on  2  large  dailies.  Tops  in 
layout.  Excellent  references.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Prefer  Florida  or  Zone  4.  Box 
1467.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Editorial  Cartoonist 
with  versatile  samples  and  a  new 
twist.  Bo.x  1576,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


FIFTEaai  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  all 
phases  circulation,  manager  20,000  class 
11  years.  Steady  record  of  increase  in 
circulation  and  revenue.  Family  man, 
age  33.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1609, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEHl  seeks  new 
position.  Strong  promotion — organiza¬ 
tion.  Top  references.  Prefer  Zones  4-6- 
8.  Box  1545,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  35, 
17  years’  experience  all  phases.  Started 
at  bottom — worked  to  top.  Department 
producing  excellent  net  profit.  Very 
goo<I  organizer — seeking  a  challenge. 
Box  1561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


W.  42  St..  N.Y.C.  LO  3-3239. 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Circulation 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial  \ 

Mechanical 

aRCUUATION  DIRECTOR  desires  a 
changre.  Agre  48,  sober,  family  man. 
Know  all  phases  of  circulation,  pro¬ 
motion,  collection,  ABC  and  staff 
building;.  Will  accept  post  as  under¬ 
study  to  present  circulation  director. 
Box  1614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESEINTLY  Circulation  ManaRer  of 
20,000  paper.  Have  increased  more  than 
any  other  paper  in  State  past  three 
years,  and  have  cut  expenses.  Prior 
experience  on  largre  newspapers  in  all 
departments  of  circulation.  Arc  under 
46.  Seeks  biRRer  job.  Box  1663,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TOP-FLIGHT  Circulation  Director, 
knowledRe  of  all  facets  of  circulation. 
Excellent  producer — stronR  on  promo¬ 
tion — specialist  in  home  delivery,  deal¬ 
ers,  motor  routes,  etc.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  1678,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  District  Man¬ 
ager,  age  29,  married,  31^^  years’  col¬ 
lege  credit,  6  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  department ;  de¬ 
sires  responsibile  circulation  itosition  or 
dealership.  Presently  employed.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Thorough 
knowledge  of  all  classified.  Dependable, 
hard  worker,  good  results.  Small  to 
medium  paper.  Best  of  references.  Box 
1524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  with  large  daily,  6  years 
— Auto,  Real  Estate,  Merchandise  and 
Farm  Classified  experience — seeks  clas¬ 
sified  managership,  or  classified  or 
display  sales  in  Midwest.  Box  1569, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Correspondents 

EDITORS:  Will  write  stories  from  and 
take  photos  at  three  major  religious 
events  in  Europe  this  summer  and 
fall,  all  tailor-m^e  for  your  paper  and 
readership:  (1)  1,000th  anniversary  of 
the  coming  of  Christianity  (in  863)  to 
Czecho-Slovakia,  in  Moravia:  (2) 
quinquennial  Lutheran  World  Federa¬ 
tion  convention,  Helsinki,  Finland;  (3) 
Second  Vatican  Council,  Rome ;  and/ 
or  others,  as  assigned.  Also  pending 
(depending  upon  editors’  interest)  is  a 
visit  to  most,  if  not  all,  mission  fields 
of  all  denominations,  and  also  to  Peace 
Corps  projects,  around  the  world  for 
a  heart-of-the-matter  series  of  articles 
and  pix  purposing  to  bring  up  mid- 
20th  century  affluence  for  (in  some 
cases)  prehistoric  primitivity.  My  back¬ 
ground:  3%  years  in  Berlin  (West)  in 
Army  intelligence:  B.  A.  (English 
major) ;  2  years’  theological  seminary 
training;  3%  years’  general  and  re¬ 
ligious  newspaper  reporting  and  ed¬ 
iting.  Samples.  Write  Box  1398,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS!  Enjoy  prestige  of  your  BUSINESS 

ow’n  N.  Y.  Bureau  .  ,  .  Progressive  Seeks  first-class  bus! 
editor,  writer,  executive  will  cover  on  newspaper  or  ma 
your  national  and  local  requirements  allow  full  scope  to 
for  all  departments.  Will  also  handle  filing  and  interpreti 
N.  Y.  World’s  Pair  and  greet  your  local  1589,  Editor  &  Publi 

celebrities.  Box  1508,  ^itor  &  Pub-  - 

CAPABLE,^ 

Display  Advertising  -San  Francisco,  ^ 

_ _ Z- _ _  tion.  Five  years  in 

KTnw  j  •.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NOW  EMPLOYED  on  daily  newspaper  _ 

with  14.000  circulation,  staff  of  six.  nrfor* 

Records  to  prove  66%  of  increase  in  t>K  WIKIJj  c/J 

display  for  Jan.,  Feb..  Mar.  are  on  experience,  would 
my  personal  accounts.  Interested  only  ,’c. 

in  Director’s  or  Manager’s  job  in  Zone  ^  *9,000.  Box  15. 

9.  Age  46.  college  graduate,  married.  l'»her. 

Syven  years’  ad  directory  before  leaving 

field  for  eight  years;  six  months  in  EXPERIENCED  fea 
present  job  &  finest  references.  Write  porter  with  editing 
or  Phone  Gilbert  Thompson,  1619  E.  responsible  job  on  q 
21st.,  Merced,  California,  Phone  Ra.  30,  family.  Box  160! 
2-0616  or  Ra  2-1611.  lisher. 
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MAN,  46.  twenty  years’  advertising 
management  sales  service,  seeks  steady 
arrangement  with  a  reliable  publica¬ 
tion  in  Zone  2.  Have  car,  in  best  of 
health,  best  references.  Opportunity 
more  important  than  saiary.  Box  1436, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ELBIVEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  with 
117,000  daily.  Art.  layout,  copy  and 
sales.  Married,  34,  family.  Desires 
Zones  6  or  8;  will  be  in  area  June  13- 
27.  For  resume,  write  Box  1417,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  Advertising  Manager  and 
salesman,  26  years’  experience  retail 
spare  selling,  solid  ideas.  Currently 
employed  as  advertising  manager  of 
group  of  suburban  quality  weeklies. 
Likes  norida — weekly  or  daily  field. 
Box  1587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPHXIIIAL  EDITIONS,  advertising  only, 
commission.  Presently  publishing  2 
weeklies.  Selling  out  June  1.  Thirty 
years  of  staff,  special  editions,  publish¬ 
ing.  Prefer  California  or  area.  Box 
1598,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  80,000  WEEKLY  seeks  spot 
Mexican  boiler,  Texas  Gulf.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases;  36  prefer  telegraph 
desk.  Box  1439,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

RESEARCHER,  female,  28.  now  on 
national  publication;  also  writer,  edits. 
N.Y.O.  Box  1472,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

INSPIRA’nONAL  WRI’TER  —  over 
15  years’  diversified  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  experience;  am  "tops”  as 
feature  writer.  Box  1493,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher, 

OOMPEmiNT,  VEaiSA’nLE  REPCyRT- 
EIR,  31.  BA  degree.  Eive  years  gen. 
assgn.,  rewrite  on  150,000  PM  includ¬ 
ing  3  years  bureau  operation.  Now  (for 
2  years)  small  college  PR  director  in¬ 
cluding  total  magazine  editing  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Took  all  photos  both  jobs. 
Seek  writing,  editing  job  in  California; 
prefer  San  EVancisco,  San  Diego  areas. 
Box  1527,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  ME?  Newsgal,  10 
years’  experience,  reporter,  editor,  PR ; 
wants  responsible  iKwt  in  News  media, 
allied  field.  Box  1536,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EIDI’TOR  promoted  6  times 
in  12  years.  Now  news  editor  on  50,- 
000  Midwest  daily;  can  go  no  higher 
here.  Top  references.  Wide  newsroom 
experience.  Box  1637,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ABLE.  MATURE  EDITOR  wishes  to 
relocate  in  Detroit  region.  Degree, 
family,  good  record.  Box  1582,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 

AFTEIR  FX)UR  YEARS  of  reporting 
and  PR,  I  seek  return  to  my  first  and 
truest  love — movie  and/or  TV  criticism. 
Top-notch  references,  but  I  prefer  to 
let  my  entertaining,  perceptive  clip¬ 
pings  speak  for  me.  J-grad,  Box  1581, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 
Seeks  first-class  business  writing  job 
on  newspaper  or  magazine  which  will 
allow  full  scope  to  interviewing,  pro¬ 
filing  and  interpretive  abilities.  Box 
1589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAPABLE.  CLEVER  AND  CU’TE.  J- 
grad,  female,  27,  planning  to  relocate 
in  San  Francisco,  seeks  editorial  posi¬ 
tion.  Five  years  in  PR.  Box  1577, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  OR  WIRE  EDI’TOR,  25  years’ 
experience,  would  like  to  relocate. 
Presently  employed,  family  man,  45. 
Start  $9,000.  Box  1558,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

EIXPEIRIENCE3D  feature  writer,  re¬ 
porter  with  editing  experience,  seeks 
responsible  job  on  quality  newspaper: 
30,  family.  Box  1602,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPEIRIEINCEID  Ekiitorial  Writer  — 
moderate  in  opinion — vigorous  in  ex¬ 
pression  pro-fact  and  anti-adverb  — 
seeks  long  hours  and  large  responsibili¬ 
ties  on  daily.  Ivy  League  major  in 
international  relations;  MA  American 
history.  Box  1594,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

FOUR  YEARS’  EIXPERIEa<lCE— 
Winner  of  two  s|>orts  writing  awards, 
including  AP  Eirst  Place  State  Recog¬ 
nition.  Age  26,  married,  completed 
military  obligation.  Sports  Eiditor  on 
metroiwlitan  daily.  Have  car  —  will 
travel;  also  interested  in  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  Strong  on  page  layouts.  Box  1596, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

GRADUATE  S’rUDENT  seeks  summer 
employment  as  reporter.  Prefer  West 
Coast  or  Northeast.  Experience;  Col¬ 
lege  editor  ;  also  two  summers.  Contact: 
S.  Davis,  42  Kirkiand  St.,  Cambridge- 
38,  Mass. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  who  has  circula¬ 
tion  figures  to  prove  he  can  put  out 
paiier  that  will  sell,  seeks  location 
offering  i>ercentage  of  new  subscription 
revenue.  Box  1588,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  presently  employed 
medium-sized  daily  seeks  managing  li¬ 
ter’s  post.  Five  figures  .salary.  Married, 
46.  Box  1603,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

NOW  CI’TY  EDITOR  23,000  P.M.  Ex¬ 
news  editor  5,000  P.M.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  weekly.  Experienced  ail  i>hasea. 
Want  to  stay  in  West.  Young.  Box 
1591,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

OUTDOOR-FEIATURE  WRITER  desires 
position  in  Western  U.S.  Fifteen  fea¬ 
tures  in  leading  magazines  in  ’62. 
Weekly,  outdoor  i)age  for  eight  years. 
Reply:  John  B.  Gleason,  302  S.  Harri¬ 
son  St.,  Ludington,  Mich. 

REPORTER.  Feature  Writer  and  Col¬ 
umnist  excelling  ”in  depth”  treatment 
of  prime  local  issues,  seeks  rewarding 
IxMition  w/strong-minded  newspaper. 
Accurate,  fast,  responsible  and  a  good 
team  man.  College  graduate.  Compre¬ 
hensive  background.  Box  1592,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRA  PHEHt :  Wei  I- 
educated,  experienced  all  beats ;  spe¬ 
cialty  of  government:  32:  California 
only.  Box  1566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEIASONED  NEWSMAN.  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  career  spot  where  drive, 
imagination  count.  Now  government 
reporter  on  small,  quality  daily  in 
Northeast.  Other  skills:  column-writing, 
features,  make-up,  sports.  Degree,  vet, 
family  man.  Resume,  references,  clips. 
Box  1597,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EIDI’TOR  seeks  top  job  on 
medium  daily  or  Managing  IMitor’s 
spot  on  small  daily.  College,  vet,  29. 
Experienced  top  column.  Now  employed 
but  stymied,  ^x  1567,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WIFE.  KIDS  WIN!  Small  city  it  shall 
bel  National  prize-winner,  43,  wants  at 
least  Managing  Elditorship.  Paper,  town 
must  offer  future.  All-around  experience 
20  years.  Local  news  bug.  Box  1546, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

GREETINGS 
TO  THE  ANPA 

If  you  have  any  staffing  problems,  why 
not  get  in  touch  with  us  during  your' 
New  York  visit?  We  specialize  in  all 
publishing  i>ersonnel.  Phone  Vera 
Rogers,  OX  5-3840. 

PRESTIGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
489  6th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  OXford  6-3840 
Private  Conference  Room  for  Employers 


PRODUCTION — Skilled  craftsman  who 
knows  the  mechanics  of  newspaper  pro- 
duction,  and  has  25  years’  experience 
as  compoeing  room  foreman,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent,  production  man¬ 
ager,  desires  to  relocate  in  Zones  3, 
4.  5  or  6.  Top  man  prefers  growing 
community  offering  opportunity  to  the 
right  man.  Box  1459,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN :  Uno- 
type.  Lino  machine,  ad  mark-up,  ’ITS 
operator,  production  costs.  Union  or 
non-union.  Elxcellent  references.  Box 
1504,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EFFICIENT 

’This  is  from  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
solve  composing  room  problems,  keep 
costs  down  and  who  also  knows  how  to 
got  along  with  people.  Seek  foreman- 
ship,  pi^uction  control  opportunity. 
Interested  in  new  process;  40  years  of 
age.  Inquiries  welcome.  Box  1608,  Eidi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMANSHIP  WANTE3D:  If  you 
need  a  man  with  ability  and  wide 
experience  in  Press.  Stereo,  Color, 
please  contact  Box  1518,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESSMAN — Duplex  model  E  &  A; 
E’latbed ;  Cox-O-Type;  Goes,  magazine 
press.  Mature  man.  Phone:  Area  code 
516  IV  3-0037. 

TOP-FLIGHT  HEAD  MACHINIST  — 
Linotype,  Intertype,  TTS.  Wants  day 
position.  West  Coast  preferred.  Box 
1539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVANCEMEINT  WANTED.  Press- 
man-Sterotyper.  14  years’  expierience. 
Have  Btudi^  offset.  Want  to  work 
with  company  and  not  for  Company. 
Willing  to  work  out  financial  arrange¬ 
ment.  Box  1584,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTEaiDENT  or 
Composing  Foreman.  Young,  experi¬ 
ence — 7  years’  supervisory  experience 
40,000  daily.  ’ITS.  Efficient  production. 
Elxcellent  rrferences.  Box  1573,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGED  or  Mechani¬ 
cal  Superintendent  on  large  paper. 
’Tvvelve  years’  experience  in  supervisory 
capacity.  Have  good  record  for  low- 
cost  operation.  Excellent  knowledge  of 
’ITS  operation.  Available  July  1.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1579,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

STEREIOTYPEai  (32)  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Single,  references.  Seeks  position 
anywhere.  &ich  Meyer,  308  Missouri 
St.,  Oceanside,  Calif. 

Photography 

TOP-NOTCH  S-YEIAR  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  with  120,000  circulation  daily 
will  relocate  with  quality  picture- 
minded  paper  in  progressive  city.  Box 
1541,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 

AWARD-WINNING  Promotion  Director 
largest  metropolitan  daily  wants  cre¬ 
ative  opportunity.  Sixteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1583,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PvMic  Relations 

31-YElAR  OLD  J-GRADUATTl  with 
daily  newspaper  as  reporter  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience,  would  like  to  return  to  the 
South  in  public  relations.  Presently 
successfully  doing  public  relations  with 
large  national  firm.  Am  alert,  highly 
respected  by  my  associates  and 
superiors  and  considered  a  fluent 
writer,  objective  and  creative.  Married, 
Protestant  and  ambitious  to  ^  ahead 
through  dedicated  service.  Interview 
preferably  any  weekend.  Write  for  my 
complete  record  to:  Box  1454,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  26,  J-GRAD  with  4  years’ 
experience  in  PR,  news  and  advertising, 
seeks  PR  or  publicity  job  with  in¬ 
dustry  or  college.  Prefer  Ky.  or  Zones 
3,  6.  Presently  news  officer  with  State 
Agency.  Box  1574,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


difficulties  of  our  society.  Any-  experience,  it  does  not  check 
way,  from  its  statistics  of  New  with  popular  belief.  But  that’s 
York  with  and  without  newspa-  par  for  the  course.  The  less  the 
pers  the  Police  Department  con-  amount  of  supportinf?  factual 
eludes:  ‘Newspaper  publicity  evidence  for  a  belief  (remember 
does  not  vitaUy  affect  the  pat-  fluoridation,  or  doffs  for  medical 
tern  of  crime,  or  the  tendency  research?)  the  more  fiercely  the 
of  criminals  to  commit  crimes.’  notion  is  held.  Bet  it’s  so  again 
“If  this  checks  with  other  with  news  of  crime  and  crime.’’ 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Crime  News  Doesn  H  Incite 


Symmetrical  Design 
Captures  Ayer  Cup  \ 


What  they're  saying  about 


Gy  Barrett  Says 


...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 

“Your  advice  was  sound  so  I  tried  it  and  easily  found 
work.”  Betty  R  ■  “Thanks  for  writing  a  column  on  earn¬ 
ing  a  living.”  Mrs.  L  ■  “Your  column  is  the  only  reason 
I  buy  the  Journal  in  preference  to  the  Times.”  IB  ■  “It  is 
interesting  to  both  men  and  women.  /  know.”  JN  ■ 

National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America  KU  Rl  E 
20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois  IKI  Im  K 
Area  Code  312-STate  2-1393  •  Robert  C.  Oille,  Pres. 


Of  course  phototypesetting  is  faster  than  hot  metal  but 


’  PHOTON 
SAVES  TIME 
OVER  ANY  OTHER 
COLD  TYPE  METHOD 


With  the  I’holon  method  of  phototypesetting,  you  produce  more  composition  in  less 
man  time  than  competitive  methods  require.  Comparative  time  studies  prove  it! 

This  important  time-saving  is  due  to  Photon's  greater  eUtciency  and  flexibility.  If  we 
told  you  nothing  else  about  a  Photon  machine,  these  eight  time-saving  factors  should 
tip  the  scale  in  Photon’s  favor  so  far  as  advertising  composition  is  concerned: 

—  Ixss  time  required  for  changing  type  faces 
-  Less  time  required  for  changing  point  sizes 
Less  handling  of  copy  and  materials 
Fewer  keystrokes  required 
Fewer  line  length  changes  required 
iMrjfer  point  sizes  keyboarded  (to  72  points!) 

Simpler  setting  type  in  position 
Simpler  mixing  of  point  sizes  within  a  line 

With  Photon,  you  complete  ad  composition  proofs  are  available  earlier.  The 

advertiser  gets  better  service,  right  down  the  line! 

Investigate  Photon's  higher  productivity.  Get  the  facts.  Write  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Massachusetts,  today. 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


Printed  in  U.S.A 
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Wesley  First  confers  with  Woman’s  Editor  Wallace  and  City  Editor  Herington. 

Wesley  First  of  the  New  York  World -Telegram  &  Sun 


Wesley  First  is  not  a  native  New  Yorker.  Yet  he  is  fascinated  by 
the  city  where  he  is  managing  editor  of  the  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 

It  has  been  that  way  for  13  years,  since  he  joined  the  W-T&S 
from  the  old  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch.  Wes  lives  in  New  York’s 
image— opening  nights,  music,  adventure. 

Home  to  Wes,  his  wife  and  two  children,  is  not  a  house  in 
suburbia,  but  an  apartment  in  Manhattan,  close  to  the  pulse  of 
the  city.  Their  car  is  a  red  convertible  with  top  down. 

Much  as  he  loves  New  York,  Wes  is  constantly  widening  his 
horizons,  as  if  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  from  Columbia  and  ability 
to  speak  French  and  Italian  fluently  didn’t  speak  volumes  in 
this  connection. 

Five  years  ago,  with  his  family,  he  took  a  12  months’  leave  of 
absence  and  spent  it  at  Monterosso  al  Mare,  a  small  village  near 
Genoa.  Reflects  Wes: 


“It  was  the  best  thing  I  ever  did.  It  gave  me  the  chance 
stand  back  and  look  at  the  world.  I  think  it  made  me  a  bett 
newspaperman.’’ 

This  last  leaves  little  room  for  argument.  A  quality  new 
paper,  the  W-T&S  under  Wes  has  won  numerous  awards  f 
journalistic  achievement. 

A  busy,  probing  newsman,  Wes  savors  the  five  minutes 
serenity  he  shares  with  the  apple  he  brings  from  lunch  eve 
day.  At  his  desk  he  polishes  it,  admires  it,  eats  it.  Then 
goes  back  into  action. 

Those  who  work  with  Wes  aren’t  mousetrapped  by  his  c 
ture  and  seeming  serenity.  They  know  he  can  break  out  so 
choice  words  in  three  languages,  and  pound  like  a  trip  hamm 
when  deadline  nags.  He  has  to— on  a  newspaper  that  prin 
more  news,  features,  pictures  combined  than  any  other  Ne 
York  evening  newspaper. 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


